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Propaganda and Communication: 
A Study in Definitions 


BY ERWIN W. FELLOWS 


The author discusses definitions of propaganda, then suggests a 
frame of reference for distinguishing it from other types oj 
communication. Mr. Fellows taught sociology at Ohio State and 
Ohio Wesleyan universities before joining the staff of the Ohio 
Civil Service Commission as a personnel technician. 





@ MOST OF US ARE AWARE THAT THERE 
has been a great increase in recent gen- 
erations in (1) the volume of commun- 
icative and persuasive behavior, in (2) 
the variety of contents, points of view 
and objectives of such behavior, and in 
(3) the number of persons at whom 
communication is typically directed. 
After a brief survey of the factors be- 
hind these changes, we shall consider 
in some detail one of the most com- 
monly used words in many discussions 
of communication—propaganda—with 
the intent of describing the variety of 
meanings which have been attached to 
this word in such discussions and point- 
ing to some of the difficulties involved 
in its use. 

1) A _ basic factor behind these 
changes in communication is the in- 
crease in scale of the significant world. 
The individual is affected, and to some 
extent realizes he is affected, by events 
which are far removed from him, spa- 
tially or psychologically. In a simpler 


society, it was relatively easy for him 
to obtain knowledge about as much of 
the world as seemed important to him, 
by fairly direct experience. The increase 
in scale made this no longer possible; 
the individual became dependent on the 
word of others for a large share of his 
knowledge. As a special instance of 
this, the fact that modern war is remote 
from the individual (its aims and meth- 
ods far removed from those of daily 
life, its scope and organization beyond 
the individual’s grasp) may be a basic 
reason for the important role played 
by “propaganda” in contemporary in- 
ternational strife. 

2) Related to this increase in scale 
is an increase in size and heterogeneity 
of the population. This has created a 
situation in which communication, ema- 
nating from a limited source and di- 
rected at large numbers, serves to inte- 
grate a society. In a more homogene- 
ous society, such integration came from 
acceptance of common traditions, trans- 
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mitted informally; in a smaller society, 
it came from the fact of direct personal 
acquaintance with a large share of the 
population. 

3) A special aspect of this increase 
in size and heterogeneity is the develop- 
ment of special interest groups, which 
frequently use mass communication for 
the furthering of their purposes. 

4) The technological advances 
which have led to the increase in scale 
and complexity of society have also pro- 
duced the technical devices which en- 
able communication to be conducted 
on a larze scale. 

5) The development of democratic 
forms of government has promoted the 
rise of mass communication. Where 
authority is centered in a small group 
of political or religious leaders, attempts 
to influence social policies can be di- 
rected at that group. Where authority is 
diffused to a large part of the popula- 
tion, some attempts are made to influ- 
ence the beliefs of these larger numbers. 

6) The spread of universal educa- 
tion, enabling almost everyone (in some 
areas) to respond to the printed word, 
has made large-scale dissemination of 
printed material feasible. However, as 
Casey points out, the level of education 
(if that is the significant variable) has 
not been sufficient to enable everyone 
to respond critically to what he reads, 
or to make the desire for knowledge an 
important motive.* 


7) If change and novelty are em- 
phasized in a society, persuasion is 
used to promote and diffuse new ways 
of behaving. In the United States, nov- 
elty is stressed in many aspects of con- 
sumer behavior; perhaps, in fact, the 
greatest volume of persuasive activity 


* Ralph D. Casey, “Propaganda,” in American 
Council on Public Relations, Summary of Lec- 
tures and Discussions of the Short Course in 
Public Relations, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Feb. 
19-March 1, 1940, pp. 95-99. 
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is directed at modification of habits of 
consumption. 

8) The expansion of business ac- 
tivity and the associated development 
of nation-wide markets contributed to 
the development of large-scale adver- 
tising campaigns. 

9) The growth of large cities has 
made the process of mass persuasion an 
easier one than at a time when the pop- 
ulation was more scattered. 

10) The feeling of insecurity, result- 
ing from a weakening of traditional 
values, and the feeling that the world is 
“out of control,” the individual “pushed 
around by events” (especially if this 
coexists with a rationale of the possi- 
bility and desirability of control), are 
apparently fertile grounds for increase 
in those characteristics of communica- 
tion which are under consideration. 
Feelings of this sort may also contri- 
bute to a fear and distrust of propa- 
ganda, if propaganda is regarded as 
something outside the control of the in- 
dividual or of the groups with which 
he identifies himself. Thus the same 
conditions appear to contribute to both 
(a) increased use of mass persuasion, 
and (b) distrust of mass persuasion. 

11) The volume of communication 
presumably increases in times of rapid 
cultural change, since groups are then 
urging conflicting courses of action and 
attempting to win converts. 

12) Some persons have suggested 
that a decline in the use of physical co- 
ercion makes for greater reliance on 
the use of verbal communication as 
a means of influencing and controlling 
behavior. It has also been pointed out, 
however, that concentrated and repeated 
propaganda may have the effect of 
psychical coercion.? 

Key words, then, in explaining this 


2John W. Meaney, “ 
Coercion,” 
1951). 


‘Propaganda as Psychical 
Review of Politics, 13:64-87 (Jan. 
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increased extent and variety of mass 
communication are increase in scale, 
increase in population size and hetero- 
geneity, special interest groups, democ- 
racy, technological innovations, educa- 
tion, emphasis on change and novelty, 
urbanism, cultural change, psycholog- 
ical uncertainty, and insecurity. 


PROPAGANDA AS COMMUNICATION 


It has sometimes been maintained 
that “propaganda” should include all 
communication or (what seems to be 
the same thing) all attempts to influ- 
ence behavior by means of symbols. 
Thus, the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, in its first bulletin, said that, 
as generally understood, “propaganda 
is expression of opinion or action by 
individuals or groups deliberately de- 
signed to influence opinions or actions 
of other individuals or groups to pre- 
determined ends.”* In the introduction 
to a later publication of the Institute, 
Lindeman and Miller elaborated this 
definition somewhat. Propaganda is “a 
method utilized for influencing the con- 
duct of others, on behalf of predeter- 
mined ends;” so, “it appears that every 
articulate person with a purpose is a 
propagandist . . . ours is an age of com- 
peting propagandas. . . . Propaganda is 
a method, a device for conditioning be- 
havior. It represents nothing new in 
human affairs, except a refinement of 
techniques and the appropriation oi 
new instruments for exerting the stim- 
uli. Propaganda has no doubt always 
existed and will continue to exist so 
long as human. beings contrive to for- 
mulate new goals and purposes.”* 

Lasswell, well-known for his investi- 
gations of war propaganda and his at- 


* Propaganda Analysis, 1:1 (Oct. 1937). 

“Eduard C. Lindeman and Clyde R. Miller, in 
Introduction to Harold Lavine and James Wechs- 
ler, War Propaganda and the United States (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), p. vii. 
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tempts to develop quantitative measures 
of communication, has identified the 
concept in this way:°® 
Propaganda in the broadest sense is 
the technique of influencing human ac- 
tion by the manipulation of representa- 
tions. These representations may take 
spoken, written, pictorial or musical 
form. 

Harwood L. Childs uses a rather 
similar definition: ° 

Propaganda is a noun. It refers to the 
material being propagandized. To prop- 
agandize is to propagate—not human 
beings, animals, or plants—but ideas, 
principles, and doctrines. To propagate 
ideas is to advance, further, spread, 
transmit, disseminate, promote, and in- 
crease them. 

In his view, “proper function of the 
propagandist is to assist us all in reach- 
ing rational conclusions on important 
matters of our public policy.”* 

The public relations counsel, Edward 
L. Bernays, gives what must be very 
nearly the broadest possible definition: 
“Almost everything is propaganda.”® 
It is the inevitable means by which the 
small number of people who really rule 
society are able to manipulate public 
opinion.° 

Of these comprehensive definitions, 
one can surely say that they have little 
heuristic value. They hardly serve to 
direct attention to important problems, 
or to suggest lines of research, for they 
merely point to a huge, undifferentiated 
subject matter. One must find other 
words to make whatever distinctions are 
needed. Indeed, some of the persons 


*Harold D. Lasswell, “Propaganda,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930). 

* Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction to Pub- 
lic Opinion (New York: Wiley, 1940), p. 75. 

* Address at “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” April 15, 1937. (Quoted from printed bul- 
letin.) 

8 Edward L. Bernays, “The Unbiased Approach 
to Propaganda,” in Contact (New York), no 
date, no. 46. 

* Edward L. Bernays, Propaganda (New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1928), passim. 
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quoted above apparently recognize the 
inadequacy of their formulations, for 
they also use more restricted definitions. 
Their names will appear again below. 
Others, while presenting a very inclu- 
sive definition, do not seem to follow 
it. 


For example, Ogle, in a text on pub- 
lic opinion, defines propaganda as “the 
attempt to convince.” “Attempt” is said 
to imply consciousness. While propa- 
ganda is also said to involve suggestion, 
suggestion is defined as “the use of lin- 
guistic or symbolic devices to establish 
communication between propagandist 
and subject.” Thus, any intentional 
communication of ideas would seem to 
be propaganda.'® However, the discus- 
sion and illustrations which follow (in 
Ogle’s book) by no means cover or rep- 
resent the entire area of intentional 
communication or influence; rather, 


they seem to be concentrated in certain 
kinds of communication, such as might 


be suggested by more restricted kinds 
of definitions. 


Those who advocate this comprehen- 
sive kind of definition are perhaps mo- 
tivated by a desire to keep value judg- 
ments out of scientific inquiry, since 
they frequently suggest that terms used 
to differentiate propaganda from other 
forms of communication imply evalua- 
tion. Their efforts, however, in this in- 
stance, may lead to a failure to make 
distinctions which would be fruitful for 
inquiry itself. 

PROPAGANDA AS SUBJECT MATTER 


Propaganda has frequently been de- 
fined in terms of its content or subject 
matter. Writers who take this point of 
view generally characterize propaganda 
in such terms as (1) that which has not 
been scientifically verified, (2) that 


1° Marbury Bladen Ogle Jr., Public Opinion and 
Political Dynamics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1950), pp. 225, 233. 
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which is controversial, or (3) that 
which represents a minority point of 
view. 

Lasswell again offers a good example, 
when he says that propaganda is “the 
manipulation of symbols to control con- 
troversial attitudes’—in contrast with 
education, which is “the manpula- 
tion of symbols (and other means) 
to transmit accepted attitudes (and 
skills).” 14 In his article in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Lasswell 
suggests the same distinction: “The in- 
culcation of traditional value attitudes 
is generally called education, while the 
term propaganda is reserved for the 
spreading of the subversive, debatable 
or merely novel attitudes.” ** 

Doob, author of some of the best 
known texts on the subject, offers this 
definition: ** 

Propaganda can be called the attempt 
to affect the personalities and to control 
the behavior of individuals toward ends 
considered unscientific or of doubtful 
value in a society at a particular time. 

Here, again, propaganda is contrasted 
with education, which is concerned with 
“scientific” facts or accepted values. 

Again, we might quote Bernays: 
“The only difference between ‘propa- 
ganda’ and ‘education’, really, is in the 
point of view. The advocacy of what 
we believe in is education. The advoca- 
cy of what we don’t believe in is prop- 
aganda.”** In connection with the role 
of propaganda in American democracy, 


“Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumen- 
stock, World Revolutionary Propaganda (New 
York and London: Knopf, 1939), p. 10. Essen- 
tially the same definition is given in Bruce Lannes 
Smith, Harold D. Lasswell and Ralph D. Casey, 
Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opin- 
ion: A Comprehensive Reference Guide (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 1— 
with the additional qualification that propaganda 
is aimed at large masses. 

% Loc. cit. 

% Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Prop- 
aganda (New York: Henry Holt, 1948), p. 240; 
italics omitted. 

4 Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opin- 
ton (New York: Horace Liveright, 1923), p. 212. 
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Bernays refers to a “basic social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental system that 
we do not desire to change for any 
other system,”** and regrets that indus- 
try and business have not fully utilized 
propaganda to make “clear to the pub- 
lic the underlying philosophy and atti- 
tudes of industry and business.”** Per- 
haps it is this attitude which prompted 
Doob to remark that Bernays attempts 
to apply the laissez-faire system of eco- 
nomics to public opinion and to make 
his profession the arbiter of social 
change.** 

If propaganda is defined in terms of 
controversial material or minority points 
of view, the methodological problems 
are immediately raised of (a) defining 
the groups with reference to which con- 
troversy and acceptance are to be de- 
fined, and (b) determining the degree 
of acceptance which is required for the 
transition from propaganda to non- 
propaganda. Is the teaching of evolu- 
tion to medical students in 1950 propa- 
ganda? Or suppose that the topic is be- 
ing taught to children, or that the time 
is 1920, or 1870. Limiting propaganda 
to the non-scientific would minimize 
these difficulties, but leaves the problem 
(faced by all subject-matter definitions 
of the term) of the relationship between 
propaganda and art. A novel or poem 
is presumably not science, but when is 
it propaganda? 

The consequences of this type of defi- 
nition may be illustrated by Rosten’s 
discussion of propaganda in the motion 
picture. His definition enables him to 
say, “A movie on physiology or golf or 


4% Address at “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” April 15, 1937. 

16 Address at Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, July 16, 1936. 

Leonard D. Doob, Propaganda: Its Psychol- 
ogy and Technique (New York: Henry Holt, 
1935), pp. 197 and 200. See also Leila A. Suss- 
man, “The Personnel and Ideology of Public Re- 
lations,”” Public Opinion Quarterly, 12:697-708 
(1948-49). 
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arithmetic is an educational film. A 
movie which dramatizes the prevailing 
civic emotions about our country, its 
institutions or national heroes, is a patri- 
otic film. But a movie made for the pur- 
pose of changing attitudes about, say, 
American foreign policy or socialized 
medicine or monogamy would be a 
propaganda film.” And since no movie 
maker would run the risk of offending 
some of his audience by trying to 
change their attitudes, Rosten finds no 
problem of propaganda in the average 
motion picture.** Similarly, La Piere 
maintains that education is making a 
minority conform to the majority, while 
propaganda is trying to make the ma- 
jority conform to a minority.’ It 
would apparently follow that a group 
of teachers engaged in the develop- 
ment of critical appreciation of radio 
programs (a minority attitude) are 
propagandists, whereas an advertiser 
disseminating popular conceptions 
about a patent medicine is an educator. 


PROPAGANDA AS METHOD 


Those who define propaganda in 
terms of its methods or techniques most 
frequently characterize those techniques 


as emotional or irrational. Various 
meanings are sometimes confused here. 
“Emotional” might be taken to indicate 
an appeal to basic motives or drives. 
Within the limits allowed by such mo- 
tives, the approach may or may not be 
“rational.” “Rational” denotes the use 
of recognized logical principles in arriv- 
ing at conclusions and (in most con- 
texts) the use of scientific evidence. 
(For some purposes, it may be import- 
ant to distinguish these two aspects or 


%Leo C. Rosten, “Movies and Propaganda,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 254:118 (Nov. 1947) 

1 Richard T. La Piere, “Propaganda and Edu- 
cation,” Sociology and Social Research, 20:18-26 
(Sept.-Oct. 1935). See also La Piere, Collective 
Behavior (New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 
1938), pp. 272-73, 294-95. 
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meanings of “rational.”) “Irrational” 
indicates the violation of such princi- 
ples or evidence. Independent of any 
of these is the “feeling-tone” or affec- 
tivity associated with any instance of 
communication, which may vary be- 
tween extremes of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. Definitions of this general 
type have been offered frequently in the 
literature on propaganda. 


Kimball Young has defined propa- 
ganda as “the more or less deliberately 
planned and systematic use of symbols, 
chiefly through suggestion and related 
psychological techniques, with a view 
first to altering and controlling opin- 
ions, ideas, and values, and ultimately 
to changing overt actions along prede- 
termined lines . . . The essential psycho- 
logical element in propaganda is sug- 
gestion.”*° Parsons emphasizes that 
propaganda works primarily through 
“non-rational” mechanisms of behav- 
ior.24 Turner says it is “a communica- 
tion process in which individuals or 
groups employ symbols in order to win 
widespread uncritical adherence to a 
particular definition of a given situa- 
tion.”*? Roucek views propaganda as 
“the deliberate effort to control the be- 
havior and relationships of social groups 
through the use of methods which af- 
fect the feelings and attitudes of the in- 
dividuals who make up the groups.” 
Bartlett appears to have a similar con- 
cept in mind when he says that propa- 
ganda is “an attempt to influence opin- 
ion and conduct—especially social opin- 
ion and conduct—in such a manner 


* Kimball Young, Social Psychology 
York: Crofts, 1944), pp. 505-07. 

1 Talcott Parsons, “Propaganda and Social 
Control,” Psychiatry, 5:551-72 (Nov. 1942). 

“Ralph Herbert Turner, “Propaganda and the 
Social Situation,” Sociology and Social Research, 
27:365 (May-June 1943). 

%3 Joseph S. Roucek and associates, Social Con- 
trol (New York: Van Nostrand, 1947), p. 408. 
John M. MacLachlan is listed as “associate” for 
the chapter on “propaganda,” pp. 408-27. 
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that the persons who adopt the opinions 
and behavior indicated do so without 
themselves making any definite search 
for reasons.”** For Ross, propaganda 
reaches the intellect through the emo- 
tions, and its instruments are myths, 
legends and stereotypes, which become 
effective through the use of sugges- 
tion.*° Doob, in a book published earli- 
er than the one containing his previous- 
ly cited definition, offers the following.?* 
Intentional propaganda is systematic 
attempt by an interested individual (or 
individuals) to control the attitudes of 
groups of individuals through the use of 
suggestion and, consequently, to control 
their actions; unintentional propaganda 
is the control of the attitudes, and con- 
sequently, the actions of groups of in- 
dividuals through the use of suggestion. 
Henderson offers two “equivalent” 
definitions: (1) “Propaganda is any 
anti-rational process consisting of pres- 
sure-techniques deliberately used to in- 
duce the propagandee to commit him- 
self before he can think the matter 
over freely, to such attitudes, opinions, 
or acts as the propagandist desires of 
him.” (2) “Propaganda is a process 
which deliberately attempts through 
persuasion-techniques to secure from 
the propagandee, before he can deliber- 
ate freely, the responses desired by the 
propagandist.”** The author notes that 
this definition is based on “method,” 
rather than “content,” that it does not 
recognize “unintentional” propaganda, 
and that there is individual as well as 
mass propaganda (in contrast with the 
frequently held view that propaganda 
is always directed at groups or publics). 
While it may be possible to classify 


* FPF. C. Bartlett, Political Propaganda (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1940), pp. 5-6. 

% Edward Alsworth Ross, Principles of Sociol- 
ogy (New York and London: Appleton-Century, 
1938), pp. 397-98. 

%*Doob, Propaganda, p. 89. 

** Edgar H. Henderson, “Toward a Definition 
of Propaganda,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
18:83 (Aug. 1943); italics omitted. 





communication materials according to 
the motives to which they appeal, such 
classification is a complex and difficult 
process, in view of present knowledge 
of human drives and needs. To regard 
appeal to certain motives (say, desire 
for prestige or sexual satisfaction) as 
inferior to or less desirable than appeal 
to other motives (say, desire for know- 
ledge or higher plane of living) im- 
plies certain beliefs about man and 
the “good life.” There may be no 
objections to a distinction based on 
such beliefs, provided that the content 
of the beliefs is specified. In discussions 
of propaganda, at least, this is rarely 
done. 


A distinction between rational and ir- 
rational, as characteristics of communi- 
cation, can probably be made consis- 
tently, since the rules of logic are clear- 
ly formulated, and relevant scientific 
evidence can ordinarily be determined. 
Feeling-tone has apparently not been 


expressly used for a “propaganda-non- 
propaganda” distinction, although feel- 
ing-tone is a component in the popular 
attitude towards propaganda, as some- 
thing undesirable. 

One other attempt at definition which 
seems to fall within this category is 
worth specific attention. In connection 
with certain experimental studies con- 
ducted during World War II, it was 
proposed that propaganda consists in 
attempts to foster “invalid” interpreta- 
tions. An invalid interpretation (one 
not following from the relevant facts) 
could be operationally defined, for some 
purposes, as one which is negatively 
correlated with an index of ability to 
make valid interpretations. Educational 
level was suggested as one such index. 
Thus, to foster opinions held by the 
less educated would be to propagandize. 
While invalid interpretations almost 
necessarily involve the use of non- 
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rational methods, such methods might 
also be used for valid interpretations. 
Possible limitations of this type of defi- 
nition are recognized—particularly that, 
in some fields, educational level would 
be an inadequate index of ability to 
make valid interpretations; yet the ap- 
proach seems a promising one.”* 

A number of the definitions quoted 
in this section refer to the importance 
of intent. It is usually maintained, 
where this concept is used, that propa- 
ganda is deliberate and intentional. 
However, there seems to be some un- 
certainty as to the object of the inten- 
tion: is it simply deliberate communi- 
cation, or is it the deliberate use of 
suggestion, for instance? This approach 
has the obvious difficulty of determin- 
ing just what the “propagandist’s” in- 
tentions are, particularly if his identity 
is unknown. 

Some persons have pointed to con- 
cealment, as a distinguishing feature of 
propaganda. Thus Lumley, author of a 
well-known book on the subject has this 
to say: 7° 

Propaganda is promotion which is 

veiled in one way or another as to (1) 

its origins or sources, (2) the interests 

involved, (3) the methods employed, 

(4) the content spread, and (5) the re- 

sults accruing to the victims—any one, 

any two, any three, any four, or all five. 
Similarly, Hoffer: “Propaganda is the 
process of influencing attitudes in a 
veiled manner regarding matters of con- 
troversy within a society.”*° Viereck 
puts it this way: it is “a campaign cam- 
ouflaging its origin, its motive, or both, 
conducted for the purpose of obtaining 


% Carl I. Hoviand, Arthur A. Lumsdaine and 
Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Commu- 
nication, volume 3 of Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War Il (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), pp. 275-78. 

* Frederick E. Lumley, The Propaganda Men- 
ace (New York and London: Appleton-Century, 
1933), p. 44. 

* Charles R. Hoffer, “A Sociological Analysis 
of Propaganda,” Social Forces, 20:446 (May 
1942). 
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a specific objective by manipulating 
public opinion.”** Lerner concludes a 
discussion of the problem of defining 
propaganda by stressing that, “There is 
always in the propagandist some crucial 
concealment, some relevant duplicity. 
He sees all the cards, you do not. And 
the card he is not showing you is the 
very card which, if you saw it, would 
deflect you from the belief the propa- 
gandist intends you to have or the ac- 
tion he wills you to take.”*? When con- 
cealment means that some relevant con- 
tent is withheld, it appears to be a spe- 
cial case of the “irrational” technique. 

Biddle maintained that propaganda, 
as a form of social control, has used 
various methods: (1) rational argu- 
ment, (2) direct emotional appeal (for 
example, evangelism), (3) direct sug- 
gestion (repetition of slogans or com- 
mands), and (4) indirect emotional ap- 
peal (disguised as news or entertain- 
ment). Modern propaganda is said to 
be moving in the direction of (1) to 
(4)—that is, it “is relying less upon 
techniques which help the individual 
to come to intelligent control of his 
conduct, is relying more on techniques 
which induce the individual to follow 
non-rational emotional drives.”** Some 
examples are cited, but no balanced 
presentation of evidence for this alleged 
historical trend is attempted. There 
would surely be considerable difficulty 
in demonstrating that “rational argu- 
ment” was more widely used in some 
past historical period than at present. 

A TYPOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION 

It is the writer’s contention, based on 
such material as has been presented up 


% George Sylvester Viereck, Spreading Germs 
of Hate (New York: Horace Liveright, 1930), 
p- 11. 

82 Max Lerner, Ideas for the Ice Age (New 
York: Viking, 1941), pp. 187-88. 

* William W. Biddle, “A Psychological Defini- 
tion of Propaganda,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 26:283-95 (Oct.-Dec. 1931). 
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to this point, that we seem to lack a 
frame of reference which will (1) pro- 
vide a convenient means for distinguish- 
ing “propaganda” from other forms of 
communication, (2) point to the fac- 
tors which it may be especially impor- 
tant for the student to consider in a 
particular problem, and (3) suggest 
areas in which research is especially 
needed. This section is an attempt to 
satisfy a part of that need. 

The study of communication has 
been described as the study of “Who 
says what to whom, with what effect?” 
Two other questions are sometimes 
asked: “Why is it said?” and “How is 
it said?” These questions suggest six 
bases for the classification and analysis 
of communication: (1) its intrinsic 
content (the “what”), (2) the identity 
of the person or group which sponsors 
or disseminates it (the “who”), (3) 
the intent or purpose of that person 
(“why”), (4) the nature of the audi- 
ence to which it is directed (“whom”), 
(5) the methods or techniques used in 
conveying meaning to that audience 
(“how”), and (6) the impact on the 
audience (“effect”). The “how” cate- 
gory may include both the psycholog- 
ical techniques, which are used to ap- 
peal to an audience, and the channels 
of communication, that is, the manner 
in which material is conveyed and pre- 
sented to the sense organs. The analysis 
which follows draws on the preceding 
study of propaganda literature, as well 
as other works in related fields. 

“What.” Classification of communica- 
tion according to its content or subject 
matter has been made in a variety of 
ways. The following five-fold classifica- 
tion is suggested: (1) material which 
consists of statements referring to real- 
ity** and verifiable by scientific (pub- 


*The phrase “referring to reality” must be 
considered here as meaning whatever it is taken 
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lic) operations—‘“science” would be 
typical communication of this form; 
(2) material referring or purporting to 
refer to reality but not capable of sci- 
entific verification, such as many state- 
ments labeled “religious” or “metaphys- 
ical”; (3) material consisting of meth- 
odological rules, which might include 
statements of logic and mathematics as 
well as others of a more obviously tech- 
nological nature, e.g., a cookbook; (4) 
exhortative material, consisting of im- 
perative statements or commands; (5) 
material which may be called imagina- 
tive, which does not claim to refer to 
reality and does not directly urge action, 
such as “literature.” *> It may be noted 
at this point that, in considering “scien- 
tific content,” it is important to distin- 
guish statements which have been veri- 
fied (found “true”) from those which 
have been invalidated (found “false’’) 
and those which, while in principle veri- 
fiable, have not been subject to conclu- 
sive test. 


“Why.” The following terms may be 
used to characterize purpose or intent: 
(1) Persuasive. The intent is to moti- 
vate or influence the listener or reader 
to embark upon a course of action, or 
to accept the point of view contained in 
the communication. It is assumed, by 
the sponsor, that the recipient’s beha- 
vior will be different as a result of ex- 
posure to the communication than it 
would have been otherwise. (Nothing 
is specified about how the purpose is 
accomplished.) (2) Informative. Here 
an attempt is made to present facts or 
attitudes (at this point the distinction is 


to mean by the participants in the communication 
process. 


* This classification of content is adapted from 
that given by Talcott Parsons, “The Role of 
Ideas in Social Action,” in his Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, Pure and Applied (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1949), pp. 151-65. The third type 
is not mentioned by Parsons, and the fourth is 
defined somewhat differently. 
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not important) which are commonly 
accepted by both sponsor and recipient. 
This does not imply that the content 
communicated necessarily posseses em- 
pirical validity. (3) Emotive. In this 
category, the emphasis is on the crea- 
tion of feeling states. Esthetic works 
are perhaps typically characterized by 
such motivation, although political 
speeches, for instance, may be similarly 
motivated. (4) Entertaining. Here the 
purpose is to create or develop a feeling 
of pleasure in the recipient. This may 
be considered closely related to the pre- 
ceding class; perhaps the chief differ- 
ences are in the passive attitude of the 
recipient in entertainment and in the 
lower degree of identification with the 
communication than is the case with 
the emotive type. For analytic purposes, 
this classification of intent is indepen- 
dent of the preceding one based on con- 
tent, although empirical relationships 
between the two undoubtedly exist.*¢ 


“Whom.” The audience to which 
communication is directed may be (1) 
a mass audience or “public”, the mem- 
bers of which have in common their 
response to the same media of com- 
munication; (2) a group with an oc- 
cupational, interest, or other basis; 
or (3) an individual or aggregate of 
individuals. 


“How.” Methods of appeal (or psy- 
chological techniques) may be classi- 
fied in such terms as the following: (1) 
A rational-irrational continuum. “Ra- 
tional” may be defined in terms of ap- 
peal to scientific evidence (facts) and 
recognized logical principles. “Irra- 
tional”, at the other extreme, refers to 
communication which appeals to un- 


* This classification may be compared with 
Waples’ list of the types of effects of reading 
upon groups: (1) instrumental, (2) prestige, (3) 
reinforcement, (4) esthetic, (5) respite. Douglas 
Waples, Bernard Berelson and Franklyn R. Brad- 
shaw, What Reading Does to People (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 13. 
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conscious psychological mechanisms.** 
(2) A negative-positive continuum, ac- 
cording to whether the approach is 
criticising and attacking, or defending 
and justifying. (3) An authoritative- 
casual continuum, which at the first ex- 
treme, refers to communication making 
use of prestige symbols and devices, 
and, at the second, is more like a “plain 
folks” or “common sense” appeal. (4) 
A continuum expressing the amount of 
repetition. (5) A continuum to repre- 
sent the degree of one-sidedness versus 
comprehensiveness or objectivity in 
point of view. (6) A continuum ex- 
pressing the extent to which the com- 
municative purposes are made explicit 
or are concealed. (7) A continuum of 
“symbolic extension”, referring to the 
extent to which meaning is derived 
from context or “style.” This may be 
a chief differentiating characteristic be- 
tween scientific and artistic ways of 
communicating any given subject-mat- 
ter; a scientific treatment aims at one- 
to-one correspondence between symbol 
and fact, whereas the meaning of an 
artistic symbol is at least partly derived 
from its relationship to a unique con- 
text.** It might be possible to formulate 
many other criteria of method or style 
—vocabulary level, degree of certainty, 
explicitness of assumptions, complexity 
of sentence structure, and so on.*® 
“Effects.” The effects which com- 


* Vilfredo Pareto’s derivations might be placed 
at the irrational end of the continuum, logico- 
experimental method at the other. Related dich- 
otomies have been common in discussions of edu- 
cational method, propaganda, semantics and simi- 
lar topics. 

% One significant study of these major types of 
symbolism is David Daiches, A Study of Litera- 
ture (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1948). 

®* Irving Lorge, “The Psychologist’s Contribu- 
tion to the Communication of Ideas,” chapter 6 
of Lyman Bryson (editor), The Communication 
of Ideas (New York: Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, Harper and Brothers, 1948), pp. 
79-94; Jerome S. Bruner, “The Dimensions of 
Propaganda: German Short-Wave Broadcasts to 
America,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 36:311-37 (July 1941). 
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munication has on its audience may be 
classified into continua expressing (1) 
favorableness or unfavorableness of 
audience reaction, that is its direction 
as related to the intent of the sponsor; 
(2) unifying to dissolvent, referring to 
effect on group structure or member- 
ship; (3) active to passive, indicating 
type of attitude aroused; (4) duration 
of effect. Here, again, the list is not 
considered to be complete. 

Details of classification according to 
promoting group may be expected to 
vary with historical and social circum- 
stances. For contemporary American 
society, such terms as business, labor, 
government and school are convenient 
labels, on a very general level. Channels 
of communication, usually described by 
such words as book, newspaper, radio, 
motion picture, will reflect technolog- 
ical development. Much of the existing 
literature on propaganda is concerned 
with these two aspects: promoting 
group, and channel.*° The present pur- 
pose, however, is to set up a system 
which will be useful in dealing with 
communication events in any culture 
or any historical situation. Therefore, 
little attention is given here to matters 
of promoter and channel. 

It will be apparent that, in the case 
of classification of content, purpose 
and audience, any specific instance of 
communication would be placed domi- 
nantly in one of the categories listed 
under those headings, while in the case 
of methods and effects, it might be lo- 
cated on several of the continua listed. 
Content and methods can presumably 
be determined by analysis of the com- 


“See, for instance, the two leading bibliogra- 
phies on the subject: (1) Harold D. Lasswell, 
Ralph D. Casey and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated 
Bibliography, (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1935); (2) Smith, Lasswell and 
Casey, Propaganda, Communication, and Public 
Opinion: A Comprehensive Reference Guide 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946). 
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munication alone (intrinsic analysis); 
for the other divisions, knowledge of 
conditions outside the communication 
(extrinsic analysis) is necessary. 


While the empirical relationships 
among the six major divisions (between 
content and method, for instance) are 
a subject for further investigation, it 
may be suggested that communication 
which is scientific in content, as defined 
above, is not necessarily characterized 
by rational appeals, or motivated by 
any single kind of intent. Similarly, 
writing which is imaginative in content 
may be denied the label of “literature” 
unless it meets such a criterion as “sym- 
bolic extension” in method and has an 
emotive intent. At least, this type of 
analysis makes such distinctions pos- 
sible. 

It should be noted that the preceding 
analysis reicrs to verbal communica- 
tion. Visual arts and music also com- 
municate, but description of them prob- 
ably requires quite different terms from 
those used here. It has been suggested 
that Western man’s concentration on 
print as a form of communication may 
be a result of the fact that technolog- 
ical development in this area preceded 
that in others, a concentration furthered 
in some countries by “puritan” disap- 
proval of other art forms.*? 


It would be possible to formulate a 
variety of definitions of propaganda (or 
of any other form of communication), 
from the categories of this analysis. 
There seems to be no reason for select- 
ing any one such definition as basically 
the “best” or “correct” definition. Se- 
lection of one in preference to another 
should be justified by its utility. Studies 
claiming to deal with “propaganda” 
have often been based on one-dimen- 
sional concepts; they have taken one as- 


“ Lennox Grey, “Communication and the Arts,” 
chapter 8 of Bryson, op. cit., pp. 119-42. 
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pect of communication (sponsor, con- 
tent, technique) as a formal basis of 
definition, although they have some- 
times implicitly used other bases in se- 
lecting and evaluating samples. Where 
studies have different bases, their work- 
ing definitions may not be so much 
conflicting as overlapping. Comparison 
and analysis are difficult in such a 
situation. 

The following is an illustrative list of 
hypotheses suggested (in part) by the 
writer’s previously listed six bases for 
the classification and analysis of com- 
munication: 

(1) “Rational” communication is 
highly developed in those areas of ac- 
tivity where an important role is per- 
formed by science. 

(2) “Irrational” communication is 
associated, in both occurrence and ef- 
fectiveness, with feelings of insecurity 
in the audience. 

(3) “Authoritative” appeals are re- 
lated, in occurrence and effectiveness, to 
the nature of religious beliefs, methods 
of rearing children, and political struc- 
ture. 

(4) Communication with a “per- 
suasive” intent is prevalent where there 
is a variety of value systems and inter- 
est groups, or a high division of labor 
and specialization of function. 

(S) “Entertaining” communication 
occurs especially where leisure-time and 
intellectual activities are commercial- 
ized. 

(6) Communication directed to 
large publics is related to the develop- 
ment of means of mass communication 
and to political institutions in which 
opinions of population masses are im- 
portant. 

(7) Effectiveness of any communi- 
cation is related to (a) psychological 
characteristics of the audience (intelli- 
gence, education, suggestibility, etc.), 
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(b) social structure (integration, com- 
plexity, etc.), and (c) characteristics of 
the communication situation (relation- 
ship to other events, foci of attention, 
etc.). 


(8) All forms of communication 
content may be found in any society. 

Testing of such hypotheses and elab- 
oration of other relationships are tasks 
which might be furthered by viewing 
communication in terms of such a 
framework as has been suggested. Veri- 
fication of such relationships, in turn, 
might be of great importance for pur- 
poses of social control or planning in 
the area of communication. If it were 
desired, for instance (as the author 
would desire it), to reduce the impor- 
tance of irrational appeals in mass 
communication, attention to the social 
conditions found to be related to use of 
such appeals might be more effective 
than the kind of approach which simply 
attacks the undesired communication 
by the use of similar psychological 
techniques. 

This framework for the classification 
and analysis of communication may have 
educational value in a school situation 
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for the study of propaganda, literature 
and so on, and in the development of 
discriminating habits of reading or lis- 
tening. It is perhaps now commonly 
recognized that all printed material, for 
instance, is not reacted to in the same 
way. The attitude of “critical skepti- 
cism” may be desirable (from the stand- 
point of the educator) in some in- 
stances, but something more like “es- 
thetic awareness” may be appropriate 
in others. 

Further, if it is found that these “di- 
mensions” have some degree of reli- 
ability, their use may facilitate the de- 
velopment of quantitative measures of 
the frequency and importance of com- 
munication of various selected types. 

A framework of this sort may also 
facilitate the study of cultural differ- 
ences in communication practices, from 
which new knowledge of the subject 
may be gained.*? 

“For one of the few existing analyses of cul- 
tural differences in communication, see Margaret 
Mead, “Some Cultural Approaches to Communi- 
cation Problems,” chapter 2 of Bryson, op. cit., 
pp. 9-26. On the influence of communication in 
the history of Western civilization, see Harold A. 
Innis, ‘“Minerva’s Owl,” Transactions of the 


Royal Society of Canada, May 1947, series 3, 
vol. 41, appendix A, pp. 83-108. 





“There are some differences between bending over a drawing board and 


sweating over a hot typewriter. But the differences are mostly technical; and 
basically the cartoon and the editorial or column are much the same thing 
—a means for speaking up and expressing opinions. The cartoon is a nat- 
ural medium for vigorous comment because it’s essentially what might be 
called an offensive weapon. There are people who, from time to time, find 
the cartoons quite offensive indeed, and this is as it should be. 

“The drawing of cartoons is a type of work which is not calculated to 
induce in the practitioner an undue reverence for public officials. But I 
think a questioning attitude is a good one for all members of the press, par- 
ticularly for those who comment editorially. 

“We are currently in a period when free and frank criticism has been 
considered by some people to be in bad taste, which it is not. And to a 
large extent this impression can be attributed to some newspapers and some 
men in public life who have fallen down on their responsibilities.”— 
HERBERT L. BLock, Washington Post, in Pulitzer Memorial Lecture at 
Columbia University. 














Mass Communication Theory: 
A Macroscopic Approach 


BY ALAN S. 


DONNAHOE* 


The vice-president of the Richmond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader brings a new approach to the problem of reconciling the 
results of readership surveys with the satisfaction of varying 
reader needs. The latter may be far more important to a news- 
paper’s success than readership alone. 





V> A YEAR OR SO AGO, WE CONDUCTED 
a rather elaborate readership survey of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader. From the large mass of 
facts thus obtained, let us select just 
two relating to the News Leader. About 
9% of all respondents indicated that 
they were regular readers of the bridge 
column. A cartoon feature, on the oth- 
er hand, was regularly read by 70% of 
the respondents. 

What does an editor do when pre- 
sented with facts of this type? His space 
is limited on any given day. To add a 
new feature, typically, another must be 
discarded. Should the editor toss out 
the bridge column and run a cartoon in 
its place? By so doing, he can multiply 
the same unit of space into about eight 
times as much readership volume. 

To fail to make the substitution 
would seem to violate every principle 
of sound merchandising—and the edi- 
torial decision here can be viewed as 
a merchandising function. Such failure 
also implies that the research results 
are essentially useless. Why bother to 


*Mr. Donnahoe has directed research for the 
Richmond newspapers since 1950 and has writ- 
ten for a number of scholarly and professional 
journals. He previously has contributed to the 
QuarTERLY “Space Control by Newspapers: An 
Analysis and a Plan,” in the Summer 1956 issue. 


find out what percentage of people read 
a given item in the first place? What 
difference does it make whether 5 or 
50% read a given item, if we are not 
going to do anything about it; if it is 
no guide to action, one way or the 
other. 

By the same token, why should edi- 
tors concern themselves with such things 
as readership formulas? If an eightfold 
increase in readership can be rejected 
in One instance, to worry about a few 
percentage points gain in another would 
seem to approach the ultimate in irra- 
tional behavior. Carried further, to the 
logical extreme, why should editors 
worry about readership at all? If an 
eightfold difference is without signifi- 
cance, what is significant, and why? 

These are not idle questions. They 
probably have occurred to every editor 
who has ever been confronted with a 
readership survey, and there is some 
reason to believe that they have gener- 
ally gone unanswered in terms of any 
formal explanation. 

In our case, the News Leader editor 
did not throw out the bridge column. 
He chose the 9% readership feature in 
preference to the 70% item. Chances 
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are that this was a sound decision, but 
our question is how the decision was re- 
lated to, and how it could be justified 
in terms of, the research results on 
readership. 


V> IN ORDER TO BE OF ANY VALUE, A 
theory must explain phenomena in such 
a way that relatively accurate predic- 
tions can be made. The more accurate 
the prediction, the more scientific the 
theory and the body of organized 
knowledge embraced therein. 

Editors are engaged in the daily prac- 
tice of mass communication. They must 
make a great variety of decisions, of 
which the choice between bridge col- 
umn and cartoon is an extremely simple 
example. What theory is available to 
guide them in decisions of this type? 
Our readership survey is indicative of 
the type of research that has been con- 
ducted in communication theory. But 
it did not help the editor, and indeed 
may have impaired his judgment, in 
the specific problem at hand. Was this 
research really worthless? Have our ap- 
proaches to communication theory been 
wholly wrong? 

The answer, I believe, is simply this. 
Researchers and editors are both trying 
to develop, or at least follow the prin- 
ciples of, a scientific theory of mass 
communication. But they have tended 
to approach the same objective from 
diametrically opposite directions. 

Researchers have usually taken what 
may be described as a microscopic ap- 
proach to mass communication theory. 
They have been concerned primarily 
with such things as readership of a 
given item: how many read it, how 
much and why. 

Editors, on the other hand, are re- 
quired to take a macroscopic approach 
to the problem. They must be con- 
cerned with aggregates, with the total 
content of their paper, issue after issue, 
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and with the overall impact on all their 
readers. 

This dual approach is 2 common one 
in scientific work. In the physical sci- 
ences, it is vividly illustrated by the 
physicist’s study of atomic structure 
versus the astronomer’s study of the 
universe. In the social sciences, an illus- 
tration may be found in economics 
where a sharp distinction is made be- 
tween microeconomic and macroeco- 
nomic analysis. 

The success of newspapers in attract- 
ing a mass audience on a consistent 
basis is persuasive evidence that editors 
are following sound principles on the 
whole. Like the man who discovered 
that he had been writing prose all his 
life, editors apparently have been guid- 
ed by mass communication theory, 
whether they knew it or not. 

But there is an obvious need to de- 
velop this theory, more explicitly and 
more formally, in macroscopic terms, 
in order to resolve the apparent conflict 
with research using the microscopic ap- 
proach. Our News Leader editor seem- 
ed to flaunt research findings in decid- 
ing to keep the bridge column; but 
within the framework of a macroscopic 
theory, this decision might have been 
altogether sound, and in no conflict 
whatsoever with the readership data. 


¥> MACROSCOPIC THEORY OF MASS COM- 
munication is a formidable phrase. For 
the remainder of our discussion, it may 
be helpful to abbreviate this to “macro- 
com” theory; and similarly, we may re- 
fer to the microscopic alternate as 
“microcom” theory. 

Before undertaking to outline the 
broad dimensions of a macrocom the- 
ory, it may be useful to point out cer- 
tain analogies between a newspaper and 
a department store. 

Typically, both institutions are de- 
pendent upon the mass of people for 
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their support. They try to appeal to all 
the people in their sphere of influence; 
not to any one selective group, but to 
all groups. The department store makes 
it easy for customers to walk around 
the store and find what they want. 
Newspapers try to get readable type, 
and usually departmentalize their news 
and feature items. The department store 
displays its more popular merchandise 
as conspicuously as possible. News- 
papers use a variety of headlines for 
the same purpose. 

This analogy could be elaborated at 
some length, but the main point I want 
to emphasize is this. Although he must 
make many decisions on many subjects, 
the department store manager realizes 
that two sets of these are crucial to 
overall success or failure: allocation of 
space by department, and selection of 
merchandise in each department. Again, 
the newspaper counterpart is self-evi- 
dent: space allocation by subject mat- 
ter, and selection of items to go therein. 


In allocating space, successful depart- 
ment stores do not attempt to get the 
same volume of traffic or sales per 
square foot. Just as our News Leader 
editor chose a 9% traffic item in prefer- 
ence to a 70% item, so does the de- 
partment store manager allocate space 
to a sales department where traffic or 
sales per square foot is a good deal less 
than could be obtained through some 
alternate use. 

The reason is obvious. The depart- 
ment store wishes to attract all people. 
People differ in their shopping demands. 
The department store, as a matter of 
policy, undertakes to meet all these de- 
mands. This requires different depart- 
ments, with different merchandise, and 
different prices. To meet the demands 
of certain groups, and hence all groups, 
some departments must be maintained 
where the volume of traffic per square 
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foot is materially below average. Other- 
wise, these groups would go elsewhere 
to satisfy their specific needs. The base- 
ment in a department store has broad 
appeal, and traffic per square foot is 
exceedingly high. But if the store did 
not also maintain an exclusive dress 
department upstairs, with a very differ- 
ent atmosphere and selection of merch- 
andise, it would certainly lose a valued 
segment of its customer potential. 

A newspaper editor is in a complete- 
ly analogous situation. He cannot hope 
that every department of the paper, 
much less every item therein, will ap- 
peal to every member of his actual or 
potential audience. It would be utterly 
absurd for him to act on any such 
premise. What he must assume instead 
is that his audience is quite heterogen- 
eous; that what will appeal to some will 
not appeal to others. His space is lim- 
ited; he cannot publish everything that 
everyone might want. What he must 
undertake to do, therefore, is to meet 
the separate requirements of each read- 
er and each reader group as well as he 
can. 

More specifically, and here we can 
focus the entire process in terms of one 
basic objective, the editor should select 
news and feature items and allocate 
them within space available in such a 
way as to maximize the satisfaction of 
total potential reader demand in terms 
of aggregate circulation. 


At this point, the reader of this ar- 
ticle may decide that I have taken a 
long and circuitous path to a very trite 
destination. Why all this just to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that editors 
should try to sell as many copies of 
their papers as they can? 


But the problem is not quite this easy. 
To state an objective such as this is 
simply to put down the first plank in 
a theory. For example, if we start from 
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the simple axiom that a monopolist acts 
in such a way as to maximize his profit, 
we can deduce a whole body of prin- 
ciples from which optimum price and 
production levels can be determined. 
Similarly, if we postulate that editors 
should undertake to maximize the satis- 
faction of total potential reader de- 
mand, we have done no more than es- 
tablish a cornerstone for a macrocom 
theory. From this basic axiom, what 
body of principles can be derived, by 
logical deduction, to clarify our under- 
standing of the subject, and serve as a 
guide to action? 


As a quick and tangible illustration, 
let us assume that of the 9% who read 
the News Leader bridge column, one- 
third want this particular feature so 
much that, if it were eliminated, they 
would drop their News Leader subscrip- 
tion and take another paper instead. On 
the other hand, let us assume that ad- 
ding the cartoon would attract no new 
subscribers. 

If this were the case, the editor is not 
faced with a choice between a 9% and 
and 70% readership item, but rather 
with a choice between no change versus 
a 3% loss in circulation. Under these 
circumstances, the decision to retain the 
bridge column is obviously sound, in 
full accord with the reader maximizing 
axiom, and in no conflict whatsoever 
with the research findings as to reader- 
ship. 

It is true that the editor had no pre- 
cise knowledge of the effect his deci- 
sion would have upon circulation. The 
basis for his decision was probably no 
more than a feeling—doubtless well 
founded—that the negative circulation 
impact upon avid bridge fans would be 
stronger than the positive impact upon 
cartoon lovers in the alternative plan. 

If this analysis is correct, we can see 
at once that new research tools need to 
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be developed in order to complete any 
macrocom theory and make it opera- 
tive. To be most useful in macrocom 
analysis, research must be reoriented 
from the individual item and the indi- 
vidual reader, to the aggregate effect of 
a mass of items upon a mass of readers, 
to how well a newspaper as a whole is 
satisfying its readers as a whole. 

Such research must recognize that 
the editor is required to make a com- 
plex set of decisions, involving selec- 
tion of items and allocation of space, 
over a series of issues; and needs to 
know as much as possible about the 
probable effect of these decisions upon 
his readers as a whole. His primary 
concern is not so much with marginal 
readership of a given item as it is with 
marginal groups of readers. 


> TO CLARIFY THIS, WE MUST DEVELOP 
our macrocom theory a little further. 
Let us hypothecate a newspaper with 
three groups of readers: W, X and Y. 
The editor can select as offerings to 
his readers two of five possible sets of 
items, designated by A through E. The 
satisfaction each reader group obtains 
from any given set of items will be 
measured in what we may call reader 
satisfaction units (RSU’s), ranging in 
value from 0 to 5. Were such data 
available, we might express it in a table 
such as this: 


READER SATISFACTION UNITS 


Reader Group 
Y 


Set of 


2 
3 
1 
| 


4 


In this situation, which combination 
should the editor select from the five 
sets of items available? 

Sets A and B would maximize the 
total of RSU’s, but they would do so at 
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the cost of sharp variation in the satis- 
faction offered different reader groups: 
9 RSU’s for W and for X, but only 5 
for Y. Can the editor afford to neglect 
the demands of one-third of his readers 
to this extent? 

This makes it clear that we must in- 
troduce another concept in our theory: 
what may be designated as the “thresh- 
old value” of readership. This we will 
define to be the minimum in RSU’s to 
make reader demand effective. Unless 
a reader obtains this minimum, he will 
drop his subscription and cease to be a 
reader. 

In our example, let us assume that 
all readers have a threshold value of 7 
RSU’s. Only one pair—A and D—will 
provide at least the threshold value for 
each group. This accordingly is the only 
pair that will keep all readers on the 
subscriber list and hence the pair that 
must be selected in order to maximize 
circulation. 

Our basic hypothesis implies a posi- 
tive correlation between RSU’s and 
readership percentages based on the 
newspaper’s content as a whole. Hence 
pair A and B should produce higher 
levels of reported readership in a sur- 
vey than any other combination of 
items. Yet the pair which should be se- 
lected in this case is A and D: another 
illustration of how macrocom theory 
can dictate a selection of items with 
lower readership than alternates avail- 
able. 

With 7 RSU’s as the threshold value, 
our selection problem in the given ex- 
ample is mathematically determinate. 
With any smaller threshold value, this 
is no longer true. If 6 RSU’s is the 
threshold value, for instance, three se- 
lections may be made: 


Selection 
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Lower threshold values bring still 
more combinations within the area of 
acceptance. How shall we choose among 
them? 

This makes it evident that some new 
postulate must be incorporated in our 
macrocom theory in order to arrive at 
a mathematically determinate solution 
to our problem as a whole. When a 
number of combinations exceed the 
the threshold value for all reader 
groups, what principle should govern 
the selection of one from the total num- 
ber available? 

The basic objective of maximizing 
circulation involves, as a corollary, the 
minimizing of the probability of sub- 
scriber loss. It may be best to approach 
this new aspect of macrocom theory 
from the latter direction. How can we 
evaluate, and hence minimize, the risk 
of subscriber loss? 

Let us assume a threshold value of 2 
RSU’s and a maximum of 10 RSU’s, 
with variation among two readers as 
follows: 


Situation I 
Reader RSU’s 
WwW 2 
», 4 9 
What is the probability of subscriber 
loss in this situation? Suppose we could 
change our newspaper offering in such 
a way as to produce the following re- 
sult: 
Situation II 
Reader RSU’S 
Ww 3 
x 8 
Would there be more or less prob- 

ability of subscriber loss in this as com- 
pared with the first situation? Intuitive- 
ly, it seems fairly obvious that the sec- 
ond involves less aggregate risk than the 
first situation. The increase of one RSU 
for W is more important than the de- 
crease of one RSU for X, in terms of 
loss probability. 
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Thus we may tentatively postulate 
that risk of subscriber loss is inversely 
proportional to the degree of reader 
satisfaction. This is equivalent to saying 
that risk varies directly with the recipro- 
cal of the RSU’s. We can evaluate this 
in our two situations as follows: 


Reciprocal of RSU 
Reader i 


333 
125 
458 
If these reciprocals vary directly with 
the risk of subscriber loss, then Situ- 
ation II is clearly preferred, the aggre- 
gate loss probability being one-fourth 
less than that of Situation I. By postu- 
lating the nature of subscriber loss 
probability, therefore, our theory can 
be extended to provide mathematically 
determinate solutions within a much 
wider range of decision. 


> LET US NOW DRAW ALL THE THREADS 
together, and see what pattern has 


evolved for our macrocom theory: 

Basic Objective: To maximize circu- 
lation over time. 

Corollary: To minimize aggregate 
probability of subscriber loss. 

Assumptions: (1) Some _ threshold 
value of reader satisfaction as a mini- 
mum required to maintain subscriber 
status; (2) Risk of subscriber loss va- 
ries inversely with reader satisfaction. 

Deduced Principles: Editors should 
select items and allocate them by space 
in such a way as to: (1) provide at 
least the threshold value for as many 
potential readers as possible; and then 
(2) minimize the aggregate probability 
of subscriber loss among readers thus 
obtained. 

An outline of theory such as this 
may appear to many as little more 
than a cold and barren exercise, in 
which common sense is forced into 
new and abstract forms of forbidding 
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aspect. The editor in particular is apt 
to say: Wherein does all this benefit 
me? Of what value is this abstract 
model in dealing with the practical 
problems that confront me every day? 
What roads do we follow to get from 
abstraction back to reality? 

First of all, we should recognize that 
the principal value of any theory, at 
an early stage of scientific knowledge, 
is to serve as a diagram for research: 
to indicate the broad direction that re- 
search should take, where the greatest 
potential lies. Even in the crude and 
highly tentative form in which it has 
been presented here, our macrocom 
theory may be sufficient to suggest 
some reorientation of research, or at 
least of research emphasis, in the mass 
communication field. For example: 

1. Are there distinct groups of read- 
ers with relatively homogeneous reader 
demands? 

2. By what criteria may such groups 
be distinguished, one from the other? 

3. How do the groups compare in 
relative size, and with what variation 
from one city to another? 

4. What is the specific reader de- 
mand of each group, and how does it 
differ from one group to another? 

5. What is the threshold value of 
readership in eack group? 

6. What type of newspaper content 
will equal or exceed the threshold val- 
ues for groups with the largest number 
of potential readers? 

7. What marginal readership values 
may be assigned to specific items of 
news content in each group: what we 
have referred to as reader satisfaction 
units? 

8. Can we measure reader satisfac- 
tion units on some uniform scale, such 
as actual reading time or amount as a 
percentage of potential, taking into ac- 
count the age, education, economic 
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CHART | 


Total Readership of the Sunday Times-Dispatch: Distribution of Adult 
Readers by Percentage of Total Content Read 
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status and related reading habits of the 
individual? 

9. Assuming significant differences 
among reader groups, is it proper to 
think in terms of a single writing for- 
mula—of any optimum style and 
method of presentation; or should we 
consciously vary these elements? 

10. How can we measure the degree 
of efficiency of any given newspaper in 
satisfying overall reader demand, com- 
pared with some previous period, or 
with other newspapers? 

This list is in no sense exhaustive, 
but it is perhaps sufficient to indicate 
that a macrocom theory may open new 
areas for research, and hold forth some 
promise of integrating all research with 


actual practice in the field of mass 
communication. 
V7? WE CAN CITE ONE CONCRETE EX- 
ample from a recent pilot study of the 
Sunday Times-Dispatch. Based on re- 
plies from 1,017 adult respondents, 
about equally divided between men and 
women, we were able to make a rough 
calculation of how much of the paper 
each person usually read, expressed as 
a percentage of total content. These 
data relate to “thorough” readership, 
according to the reader’s own evalua- 
tion, as distinguished from mere ex- 
posure to the mnewspaper’s content, 
measured by pages looked at, which is 
naturally a much higher percentage. 
Results are shown in Chart 1. The 
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TABLE | 


Average Percent of Total Content 
Read 





Sunday Times-Dispatch 
Type of 


Reader Women 


50.3% 





By Location 
Metropolitan residents 52.1 
All other 
By TV Exposure 
With TV set 
Without 
By Age 
Under 35 


50.0 
50.3 


49.7 
51.5 


48.5 
$12 
49.7 
By Income 
Lower third 
Middle third 
Upper third 


51.2 
50.6 
49.1 





average adult seems to read, on what 
he considers a thorough basis, about 
one-half of this Sunday paper. The 
distribution of individuals around the 
average is very nearly normal: about 
the same relative scatter that chance 
would be expected to produce in any 
homogeneous population. From this 
evidence alone, therefore, we would in- 
fer that this paper is not favoring any 
one group, in satisfying reader demand, 
to the detriment of any other. 

But we can bring more specific evi- 
dence to bear on the point. We were 
able to classify our respondents by sex, 
location, exposure to television, age 
and income; and calculate the average 
percentage of readership for each such 
group. Results are shown in Table 1. 


The group averages are strikingly 
similar—so much so, in fact, that the 
differences are without statistical sig- 
nificance. So far as quantitative reader- 
ship is concerned, all of these groups 
may be considered as equal. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
all groups were alike in their reader- 
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ship of each section of the paper. On 
the contrary, they differed sharply in 
this respect. But it does mean that these 
differences cancelled out; that if mem- 
bers of one group were light readers of 
one section, they made up the defi- 
ciency in their readership of some other 
section. 

So this further evidence tends to 
strengthen our initial conclusion: that 
the Sunday Times-Dispatch offers about 
the same reader satisfaction to all of 
the various groups, with no one group 
being favored at the expense of an- 
other. 


Before we accept this as our final 
conclusion, however, we should recall 
one of the postulates in our macrocom 
theory: that probability of subscriber 
loss varies inversely with reader satis- 
faction. As we saw, this means that 
special weight should be given to the 
marginal readers, those near the thresh- 
old value. Before we terminate our an- 


alysis of the Sunday Times-Dispatch, 
therefore, it might be well to take a 


TABLE 2 


Marginal Readers of the Sunday 
Times-Dispatch 





Percent of Each Class Reading 
One-Third or Less of Total Content 
Type of 


Reader Women 


14.4% 





By Location 
Metropolitan residents 9.0 
All other 
By TV Exposure 
With TV set 
Without 
By Age 


15.8 
13.0 


14.3 
15.0 


12.6 
13.5 
18.8 

By Income 
Lower third 
Middle third 
Upper third 


14.5 
14.1 
14.9 
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look at its marginal readers. For this 
purpose, let us define a marginal reader 
as one who reads less than one-third of 
the paper as a whole. The number of 
such readers, as a percentage of all 
readers in each class, is shown in Table 
2. 

Here is a very different picture from 
that given by our earlier data. Clearly 
these various groups differ rather sharp- 
ly in their ratio of marginal readers. 
In every group but one, there are more 
marginal readers among women than 
among men. Metropolitan residence 
seems to lower the marginal ratio 
among men, with an opposite effect 
among women. The marginal ratio goes 
up in households without a television 
set. There is a sharp increase in mar- 
ginal ratio in the 50 and over age 
group. Whereas the marginal ratio is 
quite high among men in the lower in- 
come group, there is little change 
among women at different income 
levels. 

This is enough variation, certainly, 
to raise some serious doubts about our 
first conclusion. We can no longer be 
quite so certain that the Sunday Times- 
Dispatch is maximizing reader satisfac- 
tion among all groups in terms of mini- 
mizing the probability of subscriber 
loss, as specified in our macrocom 
theory. 

This was a pilot study only, of 
course, and it has some rather obvious 
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limitations. With no other data avail- 
able, there is no way to determine 
whether the average of quantitative 
reading is high or low, compared with 
the same newspaper at prior periods, 
or with other newspapers. 

One entire dimension is omitted: the 
reading potential of each individual and 
of each group. Our analysis would be 
far more significant if the unit of meas- 
urement were actual reading as a per- 
centage of potential. We need to know 
whether a low level of reading is at- 
tributable to a low capacity or demand 
for reading as such, or to a failure to 
meet whatever demand may in fact 
exist. 

Finally, we must consider that our 
classification criteria may not be the 
most meaningful ones. It may be that 
our marginal readers are really homo- 
geneous in terms of some reading de- 
mand they have in common which, not 
being recognized, is consequently not 
being satisfied in adequate amount or 
degree. 

So much for this particular study, 
which is described here simply as a 
crude indication of one type of research 
suggested by our macrocom theory, 
when emphasis is switched from item 
readership to overall reader demand. 
This quick journey into actual data may 
at least give some inkling of the in- 
herent power in this approach. 





“Let us consider the principle that no individual may interfere with the 
rights of another individual. Do the mass media hold clearly to this prin- 
ciple always in their coverage of the process of justice? It seems to me we 
find too many trials which are covered as sporting events. They are covered 
by many media (not all) as if they were gladiatorial contests between the 
prosecuting attorney and the defense attorney, with the judge as a referee 
scoring points and knockdowns. The process of justice is secondary. Such 
coverage does not do service to the proper cause of freedom.””—LEsLIE G. 
MOELLER, director of the State University of Iowa School of Journalism, at 


the Rochester Photo Conference. 











President Eisenhower 
And His Press Secretary 


BY ROBERT A. RUTLAND* 


Presidential press secretary James C. Hagerty plays a much more 
authoritative role than those played by previous press secre- 
taries. The author examines White House statements at the time 
of the Soviet satellite launching in October and surveys press 
comment on Hagerty’s activities then and earlier. 





WW WHEN WHAT MAY BE THE BIG NEWS 
story of 1957 broke on October 4— 
the satellite launching by the Soviet 
Union—press reaction to the event was 
one of studied surprise. Editors and 
copyreaders did not lose their decorum, 
but they could scarcely conceal the 
shock which the nation felt. Russia had 
beaten the United States to the scientific 
punch. The implications of the story 
were both significant and sinister. 

The Soviet satellite story was treated 
with banner headlines in many dailies, 
with full coverage amounting to date- 
lined stories from Washington, Moscow, 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts. Editor- 
ial reactions were immediate. “Now we 
must arise out of our long childhood and 
play the part of wise, mature and hu- 
mane men—all of us, all mankind, of 
whatever political or religious faith— 
or we shall surely die,” the New York 
Times remarked editorially. More opti- 
mistic was the Wall Street Journal, 
which admitted “that we are, perforce, 
in an arms race with the Soviets, and 
that the earth satellite has some mili- 


*The author is assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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tary over-tones, particularly with regard 
to the launching of missiles. But surely 
it is not a matter of life and death 
whether the United States fires an earth 
satellite this month or next month.”? 

Amid the hue and cry over the Rus- 
sian satellite there was one noteworthy 
bit of silence. Word from Washington 
was scarce because there “was no Con- 
gress in session . . . there were few 
available American diplomats, and 
President Eisenhower had flown off for 
a quiet weekend at Gettysburg.”* This 
lacuna from official Washington was 
bridged by the man who has become 
the chief news source in the capital— 
James C. Hagerty, the press secretary 
to the President. 

“The White House insisted to..ay that 
the Soviet’s launching of an artificial 
moon was no surprise to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. President Eisenhower, golfing 
at Gettysburg, had no immediate com- 
ment,” wrote Robert Hartmann of the 
Los Angeles Times capital bureau. 
“*We never thought of our program as 
one which was a race with the Soviets,’ 
Press Secretary Hagerty told reporters. 
In a White House statement he set a 


2? Oct. 7, 1957. 
® Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 5, 1957. 
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detached ‘good sportsmanship’ line for 
official U. S. reaction to the Russian 
achievement.” The report quoted Mr. 
Hagerty as saying that there would be 
“no speed-up in the U. S. Project Van- 
guard” which calls for an American 
satellite launching in 1958. The article 
ran on page one of the Times under a 
headline: White House Calls Feat ‘No 
Surprise.’* 

President Eisenhower’s reaction to 
the news was awaited with considerable 
interest, but was not revealed until his 
Wednesday press conference five days 
later. Then he reiterated the ideas ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hagerty. Finally, Hazel 
Markel of the National Broadcasting 
Company asked the president if “in 
light of the great faith which the Ameri- 
can people have in your military knowl- 
edge and leadership, are you saying at 
this time that with the Russian satellite 
whirling about the world, you are not 
more concerned nor overly concerned 
about our nation’s security?” The presi- 
dent answered that he was always con- 
cerned about our national security, but 
he saw “nothing at this moment, at this 
stage of development, that is significant 
in that development as far as security 
is concerned ....”° 

The news of the Russian launching, 
the official White House reaction from 
Hagerty and the President’s remarks 
some few days later are worthy of re- 
view because the chain of events mark 
a familiar pattern and a new develop- 
ment on the American news scene. Un- 
questionably, President Eisenhower pre- 
fers to let the dust settle before he per- 
sonally comments on issues of outstand- 
ing significance. What is noteworthy is 
the wholesale acceptance of this cool- 
ing-off period by the American press. 
The Russian satellite launching, coming 


*Los Angeles Times, Oct. 6, 1957. 
5 Transcript in Wall Street Journal, Oct. 10, 
1957. 
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on the heels of the Little Rock integra- 
tion crisis, still did not seem to disturb 
Mr. Eisenhower’s approved method of 
handling news stories of obviously great 
magnitude. 


There were a few lamentations, how- 
ever, about the White House methodol- 
ogy. The Christian Science Monitor 
commented :*® 


Friends of President Eisenhower won- 
der why he does not make greater use 
of the press conference to support his 
viewpoints. His news conference this 
week was remarkably effective in giving 
his version of the Little Rock crisis. It 
is increasingly evident that no single 
one-spot television appearance is ade- 
quate to win the difficult campaign in 
the South. Yet Mr. Eisenhower has 
made less use of the press conference 
than any other modera president. In 247 
weeks in office he has held 121 regular 
conferences, or an average of one a 
fortnight compared to one a week for 
Truman, and twice a week for Roose- 
velt before the war. At the time of the 
Suez crisis Mr. Eisenhower let 10 weeks 
pass without a press conference. More 
recently 32 days passed before seeing 
the press Oct. 3, during which the Little 
Rock problem boiled up. 


Implicit also in Edward R. Murrow’s 
commentary of October 7, in his first 
newscast after the satellite launching, 
was a criticism of the use of the White 
House announcement. “The White 
House, in the person of Mr. Hagerty, 
may not be impressed [by the satellite),” 
Mr. Murrow said, “but the rest of the 
world is.” 7 


In view of the high office, and the 
importance of that office in the daily 
news menu, the comments upon the 
paucity of presidential press conferences 
since 1953 and Hagerty’s role in presi- 
dential news relations deserve study. 
How long has the criticism been heard 
from what may be regarded as impar- 


* Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 5, 1957. 
* Columbia Broadcasting System, Oct. 7, 1957. 
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tial sources, and what has been the 
effect of such criticism? Perfect objec- 
tivity would be impossible to achieve 
whenever political questions are in- 
volved, of course, but the balanced fair- 
ness of the sources should justify their 
selection. 

James Reston of the New York Times 
hinted in the spring of 1956 that there 
was some dissatisfaction in the White 
House press corps with Hagerty’s handl- 
ing the President’s illness and recovery. 
This followed the heart attack of Sep- 
tember 1955, and the immense specu- 
lation over the President’s fitness to run 
for office again. A second illness further 
clouded the issue. Noting differences in 
the reporting of the two illnesses, Res- 
ton observed that reporters were begin- 
ning to do more digging on the conse- 
quences of ileitis than they had on the 
heart attack. “And editors, publishers, 
and commentators have been much 
more outspoken this time against James 
C. Hagerty’s efforts to create the impres- 
sion that the President was back running 
the Government.” ® 


On the heels of Reston’s remark came 
the obviously biased report from the 
Senate floor that there was a “Hagerty 
Curtain” over the news from the capital. 
Democratic Senator McNamara of 
Michigan decried the “skillful coverup 
of James Hagerty. .. . But few of them 
[newsmen] have been writing about it.”® 
Senator McNamara’s remarks received 
scant attention in the national press, 
despite the controversy it provoked 
when Senator Goldwater (Republican, 
Arizona) rose and charged that his col- 
leagues remarks had been inspired by 
a “gray flannel typewriter” which the 
Michigan senator should repudiate. The 
incident became an all-around stale- 


® New York Times, June 25, 1956. 


* Congressional Record, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., 
p. 12125. 
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mate, for McNamara would not recant 
and the reporters did not care to report. 

A sidelong glance at the White House 
press relations next came from across 
the Atlantic. Alistair Cooke, reporting 
for a leading British newspaper, the 
Manchester Guardian, intimated that 
Hagerty had failed in his attempt to 
dissipate concern over the ileitis attack. 
Writing after the Panama jaunt made 
by President Eisenhower to attend a 
conference of American chief execu- 
tives, Cooke noted conflicting reports 
of the President’s stamina and over-all 
good health from the Central American 
capital. To Cooke it seemed “clear that 
the devotion and skill of Mr. James 
Hagerty . . . in encouraging the Repub- 
lican leaders and soothing the press, to 
the point where it was bad taste to 
reckon the hazards of a second term, 
have come to naught.”*° Cooke quoted 
a New York Times dispatch which 
stated that the President had grasped 
the arm of a bystander in a moment of 
pain, but Hagerty “said he was with the 
President throughout and saw nothing 
of such an attack.” Cooke indicated 
the President’s appearance was more 
impressive than Mr. Hagerty’s assur- 
ances. The general feeling, according 
to Cooke, was that the President was 
not fully recovered despite what Hager- 
ty might have told the press. 

In fact, events prior to the Presi- 
dent’s first illness in 1955 are a neces- 
sary background to understanding Hag- 
erty’s role. For it has been fairly obvi- 
ous that since 1955, Hagerty has step- 
ped into the news breach and kept the 
news flowing from the White House in 
such a manner that the American read- 
ing and listening public has had plenty 
of information. He did not assume such 
responsibility through mere accident. 


%° Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 26, 1956. 








Eisenhower and His Press Secretary 


After a stint with the New York Times 
Albany bureau and 10 years as a mem- 
ber of Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s 
official family, Hagerty joined Mr. 
Eisenhower during the 1952 presiden- 
tial campaign. In January 1953 he be- 
came the official press secretary to the 
President, well-qualified by experience 
and temperament according to the testi- 
mony of colleagues.‘ Necessarily, a 
press secretary must have the confidence 
of the President, and must weigh each 
news event in terms of its political ef- 
fect upon the President’s policies. The 
nature of the office has almost always 
made the press secretary a combination 
politician-newsman. 

The importance of the press secre- 
taryship had been increased during the 
administrations of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt between 1933 and 1945. As no 
president before him, Mr. Roosevelt 
understood the necessity for a close per- 
sonal relationship with the working 
press corps in Washington. To assist 
him in his revolutionary concept of the 
presidency as a news source, Mr. Roos- 
evelt chose Stephen Early for his press 
secretary. He also established the semi- 
weekly press conference as a radical 
innovation. Even though these soon 
were to become what veteran reporter 
Merriman Smith called “a third degree 
in white-hot light,” Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared to enjoy the give-and-take ban- 
ter. He gave, and he took, during 998 
press conferences—a record not likely 
to be broken either from lack of stami- 
na or because of the 22nd Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Early was a favored member of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inner circle of friends and 
advisers, but always stayed on the side- 
lines. When Harry S. Truman became 
president he selected a press secretary 
of similar abilities in Charles G. Ross. 


11 See Newsweek, Dec. 26, 1955. 
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Ross steered Mr. Truman through 256 
press conferences during the critical 
period from 1945 to 1949, before he 
died at his post. Joseph H. Short Jr. re- 
placed Ross and was Mr. Truman’s aide 
at 168 press conferences before he too 
died on the job during the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. Roger Tubby was the 
final press secretary for Mr. Truman 
during the last few months of his White 
House stay. Unquestionably, all these 
men served their chief as advisers as 
well as handlers of relations with the 
press corps. 


From the outset of Mr. Eisenhower's 
administration it was clear that a differ- 
ent concept of presidential press rela- 
tions now pervaded the White House. 
Mr. Eisenhower’s first press conference 
was not held until February 17, 1953, 
after he had been in office almost a 
month. Only 14 press conferences were 
held during his first eight months in of- 
fice. The difference would have been 
sharply contrasted and noted by the 
reading public had it not been for 
Hagerty, who filled the news gap by 
holding daily press conferences himself 
as a spokesman for the President. No 
drying up of news sources in the White 
House appeared because Hagerty was 
available to reporters most of the time 
and was, moreover, ready to speak 
authoritatively. 

That Hagerty did speak with official 
sanction is brought out clearly by a 
check of the authoritative Department 
of State Bulletin, an official weekly jour- 
nal carrying important announcements 
and summaries related to our foreign 
policy. From 1933 to 1945, the Bulle- 
tin never quoted Early; Ross had not 
been cited during his several years as 
press secretary; and Short was quoted 
only once. The altered concept of Hag- 
erty’s role becomes apparent when the 
press secretary to Mr. Eisenhower is 
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frequently quoted in the Bulletin, begin- 
ning in May 1953.%* From that first 
quotation in the official State Depart- 
ment publication, Hagerty was there- 
after frequently cited prior to the Presi- 
dent’s heart attack, a circumstance 
which precludes the later possibility 
that he was attempting to relieve the 
President of some of the burdens of 
office. The range of topics Hagerty com- 
mented upon as White House spokes- 
man in that time ranged from Hun- 
garian relief to the possibilities of an 
earth-circling satellite. These semi- 
official remarks were published 11 times 
prior to September 1955. 

The manner in which Hagerty han- 
died the news of the President’s heart 
attack provoked almost universal ad- 
miration from the press. Time intimated 
that Mr. Eisenhower had simply ex- 
pressed a desire for his press secretary 
to “take over,” and the order was fol- 
lowed.** So adept was Hagerty’s man- 
agement of the news conferences which 
he held (and in which doctors partici- 
pated with him) that a national maga- 
zine did a “profile” of the press secre- 
tary to give readers more information 
about the President’s lieutenant.** 

Even more responsibility was thrust 
on Hagerty by the ileitis attack suffered 
by the President the following spring. 
It was an ordeal, but both the Presi- 
dent and Hagerty rebounded well. 
Amidst increasing speculation as to the 
President’s decision concerning a sec- 
ond term after his recovery was satis- 
factory, Hagerty played a singular role. 
While the President was recuperating 
at his Gettysburg farm Hagerty was re- 
ported to have come to a press confer- 
ence “grinning like a Cheshire cat.”?* 
A week later, Senator William Know- 


% Department of State Bulletin, May 11, 1953. 
43 Time, Nov. 7, 1955. 

4 Newsweek, Dec. 26, 1955. 

% Time, July 16, 1956. 
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land talked with reporters and as a 
casual after-thought told the press Mr. 
Eisenhower was still in the running. The 
California senator conceded that such 
hard news was “much better than try- 
ing to interpret Jim Hagerty’s smile.” 
Time reported the announcement from 
Knowland had been engineered by 
Hagerty, with the indirect approach 
appealing greatly to the golf-loving 
President who saw the re-election issue 
solved “with the simplicity and finality 
of a one-foot putt.” 2" 

Thus the reaction of Hagerty to the 
Soviet satellite was but one of many 
efforts he has made to keep the flow 
of news from the presidency to the pub- 
lic uninterrupted. One other point of 
departure from his predecessors might 
be worth noticing. When, for example, 
Mr. Roosevelt was angry with the press 
he told assembled reporters point-blank. 
This direct petulance may be contrasted 
with the Newport incident in the fall of 
1957 when Hagerty told newsmen both 
he and the President were “outspokenly 
angry” over a broadcast dealing with 
the forthcoming Eisenhower-Faubus 
meeting to deal with the Little Rock 
crisis. Hagerty labeled the broadcaster’s 
report as “junk.” 

Certainly Hagerty has been the most 
dominating personality ever to hold the 
job of press secretary to the President, 
and this factor has subjected him to 
some criticisms never levelled at his 
predecessors. The obviously partisaned 
attacks on Hagerty from avowedly 
Democratic sources must be eschewed 
in seeking a fair estimate of his effect 
upon presidential press relations. But 
the comments from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, New York Times and 
Edward R. Murrow indicate some un- 


(Continued on page 534) 


4 Ibid., July 23, 1956. 
Idem. 











Some Notes on Horace Greeley, 
Charles Dana and Karl Marx 


BY MORTON BORDEN 


The New York Tribune kept Karl Marx in pocket money be- 
tween 1851 and 1862, when the author of the Communist Mani- 
festo served as one of the foreign correspondents developed by 
Charles A. Dana. The author, assistant professor of American 
history at Montana State University, reviews the episode. 





Y> FOR ALL OF THE VAST LITERATURE 
on Marx and Marxism, it is a curious 
fact that comparatively little attention 
has been devoted to the enormous body 
of his writings in the New York Tri- 
bune, less to the story of Marx’s rela- 
tions with that paper.* The author 


hopes that this essay will elicit the in- 
terest of historians in the former, and 
answer some questions concerning the 
latter. Why did the Tribune hire Karl 
Marx? Was Dana or Greeley respons- 
ible for his employment? Why did Marx 
accept the position? How was his work 
received? What problems arose between 
Marx and the Tribune? 
I 

With thousands of European refu- 
gees flocking to the United States after 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1848, 
the New York Tribune made a deter- 
mined effort to raise its circulation by 
including material which would appeal 
to these groups. Hired as reporters and 
commentators were various liberals and 
socialists, many of whom had taken 
part in the 1848 insurrections: Carl 


*For another article on this subject, see Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale, “When Karl Marx Worked 
for Horace Greeley,” in American Heritage 
(April 1957), which appeared after Professor 
Borden prepared this manuscript. 


Schurz, Bruno Bauer, Ferdinand Frei- 
ligrath, Karl Marx, etc. Marx, with 
Engels’ secret collaboration, served as 
one of the Tribune’s London corre- 
spondents for eleven years, 1851-1862, 
an experience of triple value to the 
“Father of Modern Socialism.”* It af- 
forded him some income at a time 
when his financial position was at a 
particularly low ebb; it presented him 
with an opportunity to promulgate his 
opinions in an important American 
newspaper; and as Marx recalled in A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy, it forced him “to make my- 
self familiar with the practical details 
which lie outside the proper sphere of 
political economy.”? From the Tri- 
bune’s point of view, Marx’s articles 
did succeed in attracting a considerable 
amount of attention and undoubtedly 
aided in the increase of its circulation.* 


“We spend $500 more per week... 
on our Daily than the Herald does, yet 


1 Headline of Marx obituary in Dana’s New 
York Sun, March 16, 1883. 

* (Chicago, 1904), p. 15. 

*The “Letters to the Editor” column of the 
Tribune dealt mainly with local matters or Amer- 
ican politics, less with European or world affairs. 
But Marx’s columns brought forth more response, 
favorable as well as unfavorable, than those of 
any other foreign correspondent of the Tribune. 
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it sells the most,” complained Greeley 
to Schuyler Colfax in 1850. “I don’t 
see why—can you?”* To win this cir- 
culation race, color, variety and drama 
were essential. The Tribune’s Washing- 
ton correspondent was once advised: 
“For goodness’ sake, kick up a row of 
some sort. Fight a duel, defraud the 
Treasury, set fire to the fueling-mill, 
get Black Dan [Webster] drunk, or 
commit some other excess that will 
make a stir.”® Speed, also, was of the 
essence. Almost two decades before the 
completion of the Atlantic cable, the 
New York Associated Press was found- 
ed for the express purpose of accelerat- 
ing news reports.* But speed, as well as 
drama, were no more important to the 
American people than a solid knowl- 
edge and analysis of the politico-eco- 
nomic issues of the day.’ 


*Greeley to Colfax, Dec. 26, 1850, Greeley- 
Colfax MS, New York Public Library. 

5 Charles A. Dana to James S. Pike, c1852, 
quoted in Frank M. O’Brien, The Story of the 
Sun (New York, 1918), p. 211. 

* Ocean steamers, usually, carried an agent— 
generally the purser—who, en voyage, compiled 
the very latest European news, packaged his dis- 
patches in a water-tight container, and then 
passed it at Halifax for telegraphic relay to the 
entire continent. Victor Rosewater, History of Co- 
operative News-Gathering in the United States 
(New York, 1930). 

TIndeed, speed and news analysis eventually 
conflicted. The transatlantic cables of the post- 
Civil War period informed America instantane- 
ously of events round the globe, yet their initial 
effect was to lessen our knowledge of world af- 
fairs. The cables, for two important reasons, 
“stripped history of everything down to the bare 
fact.” [A remark by James R. Lowell, made in 
reference to the telegraph but equally applicable 
to the cable, quoted in Rollo Ogden, “The Press 
and Foreign News,” Atlantic Monthly, 86:390-93 
(Sept. 1900).] First, the rates were prohibitive 
of any but the shortest dispatches. The minimum 
charge during the first years of the transatlantic 
cable was £20 for a twenty word message, includ- 
ing the address. This was subsequently reduced 
so that by 1884 the rate was one shilling per 
word—still expensive and prohibitive. See F. J. 
Brown, The Cable and Wireless Communications 
of the World (London, 1930), p. 132. Secondly, 
readers now found lengthy analyses of political 
and diplomatic events, sent by steamer, stale 
news; consequently, foreign correspondents turned 
largely to descriptive and biographical reporting. 
Compare, for example, the dispatches of Karl 
Marx in the 1850’s with those of George W. 
Smalley. 
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European correspondence had ap- 
peared sporadically in American news- 
papers until James Gordon Bennett, in 
1838, organized it as a regular feature. 
Others did the same and, in the 1840's 
and 1850’s, vied to obtain the services 
of the best writers. No better proof of 
the journalistic abilities of Horace Gree- 
ley and Charles A. Dana can be cited 
than their choice of correspondents, at 
home as well as abroad. Albert Bris- 
bane’s columns on Fourierism, in 1842, 
were the first “to advance a set of opi- 
nions distinct from the policy of the 
paper printing it.”* George Ripley 
wrote competently in the field of liter- 
ary criticism.® Cassius Clay of Ken- 
tucky contributed articles on slavery. 
World-traveler Bayard Taylor may 
“have journeyed more and seen less 
than anyone,” as Alexander Humboldt 
has commented, but was held in high 
esteem by Tribune readers.° Henry 
Raymond (as well as Dana) received 
basic training in newspaper work under 
Greeley. Julia Ward Howe, for a brief 
time, served on the staff. Margaret 
Fuller ranged over a wide area of top- 
ics, and this newspaper experience made 
her a far better writer.‘? Others—polit- 
ical liberal Carl Schurz, the remark- 
able and brilliant socialist Jules Le 
Chevalier, merchant and philanthropist 
Marcus Spring, Reverend William Hen- 


5 Frank Luther Mott to Arthur Bestor Jr., Nov. 
26, 1946, in Arthur Bestor Jr., “Albert Brisbane 
—Propagandist for Socialism in the 1840's,” New 
York History, 28:146fn (April 1947). Dr. Mott 
bases this statement, apparently, on two facts: 
that Horace Greeley disagreed with Brisbane on 
certain aspects of Fourierism, and that Brisbane’s 
articles were published “in purchased space.” See 
Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New 
York, 1941), p. 274fns. 

® Octavius B. Frothingham, George Ripley (Bos- 
ton, 1883), pp. 200ff. 

7 Quoted in John R. Young, Men and Memories 
(New York, 1901), p. 18. See also Albert H. 
Smyth, Bayard Taylor (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 67. 

“Evan John, Atlantic Impact, 1861 (New 
York, 1952), p. 103. 

Mason Wade, Margaret Fuller (New York, 
1940), p. 130. 
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ry Channing, Russophile Adam Gurow- 
ski—were hired by the Tribune. 

A measure of fame and a double 
measure of influence rewarded certain 
contributors. Henry Charles Carey, for 
example, felt that his articles on eco- 
nomic questions swayed the American 
public.* Richard Hildreth enjoyed more 
influence as a successful Tribune writer 
than as an unsuccessful historian. 
James S. Pike, who had been hired 
away from the Boston Courier, became 
one of the most effective political com- 
mentators in the United States.° And 
Greeley’s newspaper afforded the Lon- 
don correspondent, Karl Marx, an op- 
portunity to educate America on world 
matters.*® 


> THE Tribune INVITED ATTENTION 
and attack, for it welcomed innovation 
and eccentricity. Obviously, the paper 
followed Greeley’s personal interests in 
politics and on such issues as the tariff 
and railroads. Otherwise, it was liberal 
in outlook, pragmatic in spirit; Greeley, 
a sounding board for the many pro- 
posals and philosophies of that day. 
“From the outset it was a cardinal prin- 
ciple with Greeley to hear all sides,” 
Whitelaw Reid commented, “and to 
extend a special hospitality to new 
ideas.”** Politicians and prophets, 
schemers and spiritualists, came in 
droves to see Greeley. Transcendental- 
ists and Fourierists, in particular, as 
well as others espousing varieties of so- 
cialist thought, received a hearty wel- 
come. Brisbane, Ripley, Fuller and Dana 
had all been associated with Brook Farm. 


% Ainold W. Green, Henry Charles Carey 
(Philadelphia, 1951), pp. 25-27. 


44 Donald E. Emerson, Richard Hildreth (Bal- 
timore, 1946), p. 156. 

*% Henry S. Commager’s comment in James S. 
Pike, The Prostrate State (New York, 1935), pp. 
xvi-xvii. 

18 See the comments of Heinrich H. Maurer in 
“A Letter of Louis Kossuth,” The Journal of 
Modern History, 2:65 (March 1930). 

1 Whitelaw Reid, Horace Greeley (New York, 
1879), p. 11. 
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The philosophy of Proudhonism, fol- 
lowing the maxim that “Property is 
Robbery,” received a full hearing. The 
author of the Communist Manifesto 
boldly signed his London dispatches in 
the early 1850’s, though his radicalism 
was fairly well known. 

“The Tribune, as it first appeared, 
was but the germ of what I sought to 
make it,” Greeley recollected in 1869. 
What he sought and succeeded in do- 
ing was to fashion a paper which con- 
tained “not only what is done, but 
what is purposed and said, by those 
who sway the destinies of states and 
realms.”'* As circulation rose, Greeley 
poured time and effort as well as money 
into his growing enterprise. In 1853 
the Tribune’s format was enlarged and 
streamlined. “It will keep us poor for 
a year or two,” said Greeley, “but make 
us rich in the long run. We now get in 
our Foreign Letters when they belong 
in and can generally squeeze in an Edi- 
torial the day it ought to appear.”?° 


By the time of the Civil War 
the Tribune’s weekly edition extended 
its influence over a record-breaking 
200,000 subscribers.2° The paper be- 
came a political weapon of great im- 
portance, and Greeley employed it as 
such. Many readers regarded it as gos- 
pel and Greeley as their prophet. To 
these readers Greeley and the Tribune 


18 Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life 
(New York, 1869), pp. 141-42. 


Greeley to Colfax, Dec. 9, 1853, Greeley-Col- 
fax MS, New York Public Library. 

* Statistics as to circulation vary, but most 
writers agree that the weekly Tribune was read 
by and influenced over a million readers. See, for 
example, James Wilson, The Life of Charles A. 
Dana (New York, 1907), pp. 148-49, and Ralph 
R. Fahrney, Horace Greeley and the Tribune in 
the Civil War (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1936), p. 1. 
Frank Mott points out that the 1850’s “were the 
days of ‘circulation liars,’ and there were few 
reliable audits.” In 1860, says Mott, the Sun 
claimed a circulation of 59,000, the Herald of 
77,000, while the daily Tribune had only 45,000. 
“The daily Tribune was always behind both the 
Sun and Herald in circulation.” Mott, American 
Journalism, pp. 237fn, 269. 
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were synonymous in meaning, a fact at 
once pleasing and disturbing to him. It 
flattered his ego, it was a credit to his 
journalistic ability, it was a powerful 
aid to his political aspirations. Greeley, 
however, wanted the future of the Tri- 
bune assured beyond his lifetime. “I 
want everybody connected with the 
Tribune to become known to the public 
(in some unobtrusive way),” he once 
told Bayard Taylor, “so that in case of 
my death it may not be fancied that 
the paper is to die or essentially suf- 
fer.” 


Y> BUT IF GREELEY WAS THE PROPHET 
and creator, he had an able disciple in 
the figure of Charles A. Dana. From 
1846 when he joined the paper as city 
editor, until 1862 when he resigned as 
chief of staff, Dana—more than Gree- 
ley—was responsible for many of the 
improvements and standards set by the 
Tribune. This, at least, was the judg- 
ment of one of Dana’s friends, Mayo 
Hazeltine: 2? 

So far as the “Tribune” became any- 
thing outside of a political newspaper— 
and it did, in fact, become something 
far more comprehensive, elevated and 
powerful than the mere advocate of 
political opinions—it was he, rather than 
Horace Greeley, who created it. The 
latter, indeed, was primarily, and would 
have been, if left to himself, exclusively 
a writer of political leading articles. It 
was not Greeley, but his many-sided 
young coadjutor, who took all learning 
for his province, and made the “Tri- 
bune” for a time a fountain of enlight- 
enment and stimulation to the whole 
people of the North. 

By the mid-1850’s the Tribune “had 
ceased to be the product of a single 
mind,” Charles Congdon, a famous 
Tribune reporter, recalled. “It had al- 


*\ Greeley to Taylor, Jan. 13, 1849, Greeley MS, 
New York Historical Society. 

™ Mayo Hazeltine, “Charles Anderson Dana,” 
North American Review, 185:510-11 (July 1907). 
(Hazeltine served as literary editor of the Sun 
for 30 years.) 
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ready taken the first steps toward a 
careful and comprehensive journal- 
ism.” ** And E. L. Godkin declared that 
“Greeley, though all-powerful, was 
simply looked upon as primus inter 
pares.”** The fact is, that the more 
Greeley became interested and involved 
in domestic politics and the issue of 
slavery, the more he abdicated the guid- 
ance and editorship of the paper— 
especially in regard to foreign news— 
in favor of Dana. Dana became the 
first “m.e.” of American journalism.”® 

Involved as he was with politics and 
travels, however, Greeley sent a stream 
of comments to his managing editor. “I 
am disappointed at receiving no letter 
from Europe this week,” he would 
write. “Remember to hurry it along [in 
the Tribune] when one comes.”?* Or: 
“I wish you would attack no more new 
projects . . . without consulting me. 
Print the facts, and let the comments 
wait till you can . . . [contact] me.”?" 
When angry with Dana’s judgment, 
Greeley would sign his letters “Yours 
sadly,” or “Yours soreheadedly.”** All 
in all, however, he was more than satis- 
fied with Dana’s capability, and when 
they parted company in 1862—in part, 
over policy regarding secession—Gree- 
ley wrote: “I can think of no one who 
could make so live a paper as... 
[Dana].” *° 

Despite disagreements over policy, 
Dana and Greeley had a common and 
strong bond in their sympathy toward 


%8 Charles Congdon, Reminiscences of a Journal- 
ist (Boston, 1880), p. 232. 

*% Rollo Ogden, Life and Letters of Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin (New York, 1907), Il, 167-68. 

> Mott, American Journalism, p. 270fn. 

Greeley to Dana, April 2, 1856, quoted in 
Joel Barton, Greeley on Lincoln (New York, 
1893), p. 142. 

* Greeley to Dana, Jan. 30, 1856, photostatic 
copy from the Greeley MS, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Library. 

% Francis Zabriskie, Horace Greeley (New 
York, 1890), p. 114. 

* Greeley to H. Orr, April 15, 1862, Greeley 
MS, New York Historical Society. 
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socialism. Both were transitional figures 
between utopian and scientific social- 
ism, and while neither seemed to under- 
stand fully the ramifications of the 
latter—the radical differences between 
communitarianism and communism— 
they knew enough to reject the Marxian 
solution.®® In the early years, Dana had 
lived at Brook Farm; Greeley’s paper 
published articles on Fourierism. Later, 
Dana corresponded with Louis Blanc; 
Greeley with George Holyoake. Both 
traveled in Europe: Dana to report on 
the revolutions of 1848; Greeley, in 
part, on labor and working conditions. 
“The great duty of the present age,” 
said Greeley in 1850, “is the effecting 
of such an organization of Labor that 
there shall be work for every man (or 
woman) and a man for every work.”*? 
Dana echoed him: “The right of every 
individual . . . not to die of hunger, the 
guarantee of a subsistence procured by 
labor, and a series of institutions to 
make good that guarantee.” *? 


They mutually agreed, however, that 
these reforms must be accomplished 
within the framework of our govern- 
ment, by the tried and trusted methods 
of political democracy. The idea of 
“class struggle” was not acceptable. 
From utopian idealism Dana and Gree- 
ley drifted to more practical and con- 
servative reforms, ever championing 
the exploited but no longer questioning 
the capitalist system. Yet Dana hired 
the harsh and fiery Karl Marx, author 
of the Communist Manifesto, which 


*®See Arthur Bestor Jr., Backwoods Utopias 
(Philadelphia, 1950), p. viii. Dana’s reports to 
the Tribune on the revolutions of 1848, Mott 
points out, “favor class revolution.” Mott, Amer- 
ican Journalism, p. 274fn. Compare this with the 
interpretation in Wilson, Dana, p. 92. In any 
event, after 1848 (if not before), Dana never 
espoused any doctrine even remotely resembling 
Marxist class conflict. 


*\ A note by Greeley dated Oct. 25, 1850, Mad- 
igan MS, New York Public Library. 
* Wilson, Dana, pp. 75-76. 
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had clearly rejected the tenets of utop- 
ian socialism. It displays Greeley’s lib- 
eralism, in accepting the employment 
of a man with whom he disagreed. But 
it also displays Dana’s wisdom, in hir- 
ing a man of reputation and ability, 
one who was au courant with the whirl- 
pools and eddies of international move- 
ments. 
II 

> CHARLES A. DANA PENNED THE FIRST 
syndicated correspondence ever to ap- 
pear in American journals.** He visited 
Europe in 1848, witnessed the revolu- 
tions ‘in France and Germany, and 
wrote descriptive essays and analyses 
of them, for five papers in New York 
and Philadelphia. Each paper, including 
the Tribune, contracted to pay him a 
specific sum for his weekly letter. On 
this income, said Dana, “I lived in Eu- 
rope nearly eight months, saw plenty 
of revolutions, supported myself and 
my family in New York, and came 
home only sixty-three dollars out for 
the whole trip.” ** 

Dana arrived in Paris in time to be- 
hold revolution at its height, the “June 
days,” those terrible four days of pro- 
letarian insurrection. During the follow- 
ing months he traveled through the 
Germanies, and witnessed scenes of a 
revolution destined to ultimate failure. 
In Berlin he met his old friend Albert 
Brisbane, the regular correspondent of 
the Tribune; in Cologne he made the 


‘acquaintance of the poet Ferdinand 


Freiligrath. One of these, either Bris- 
bane or Freiligrath, introduced Dana to 
Karl Marx.*® 

Dana was impressed. Marx was 30 
years of age—but one year older than 
the American—and already was recog- 


* Tbid., p. 63. 

* O’Brien, Sun, pp. 209-10. 

* Historians differ on this point. For the sake 
of comparison, see the biographies of Marx by 
Franz Mehring, p. 199; by Otto Ruhle, pp. 198- 
200; by I. Beriin, pp. 184-89. 
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nized as a prominent revolutionary 
leader. At a meeting of “democratic as- 
sociations” in Cologne, his address to 
the congress, Carl Schurz recalled, was 
“full of meaning, logical and clear.”*¢ 
While Schurz, and so many others, were 
repelled by Marx’s intolerance, his con- 
tempt, scorn and disdain of those who 
opposed or questioned him, Dana was 
not. He saw in Marx, as he recalled in 
later years, “a vigorous and fruitful 
thinker—the strongest, best equipped, 
and most accomplished intellect which 
have [sic] ever approached the labor 
problem from a workman’s point of 
view. . . . by no means vain or self- 
assertive.”** When Dana returned to 
New York he wrote to Marx and in- 
vited him to visit America. Obviously, 
it was Dana who kept Marx on the 
Tribune payroll long after Greeley— 
because of the depression or space com- 
mitments—would have dispensed with 
his services. 

The daily New York Tribune, in 
1851, still was second to Bennett’s 
Herald in circulation. Greeley and 
Dana therefore decided to entice the 
thousands of new refugees in the United 
States by adding some liberal German 
political correspondent to their perma- 
nent staff. Their initial choice fell upon 
Ferdinand Freiligrath—he was a friend 
of Longfellow, enjoyed some literary 
fame in the new world, and had main- 
tained a great reputation among his 
fellow exiles. Freiligrath declined (al- 
though, in future years, he did occa- 
sionally write for the Tribune), and at 
the same time recommended his friend 
Karl Marx for the position. Dana, of 
course, recalled the favorable impres- 


% Carl Schurz, Reminiscences of Carl Schurz 
(New York, 1909), I, 138-39. 

%™ New York Sun, March 16, 1883. An incom- 
plete copy of this obituary, not including the 
above quote, is to be found in Candace Stone, 
Dana and the Sun (New York, 1938), pp. 361-63. 
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sion he had of the brilliant young rad- 
ical Dr. Marx at Cologne three years 
earlier. He seconded Freiligrath’s re- 
commendation, and Marx was hired. 
At that time Marx was in a state of 
utter poverty. He had not earned a 
penny in the past year and was wholly 
dependent upon Engels for support. 
“I am damn tired of my condition,” he 
wrote in July 1851. “It is impossible to 
continue to live this way.”** In fact, 
before the Tribune offered him the po- 
sition as correspondent, Marx planned 
a syndicated column, an idea he may 
have received from Dana. “I have writ- 
ten to America,” said Marx, “to see if 
it is possible to found a correspondence 
. . . for a few dozen journals.”** But 
these plans never materialized; in the 
following month came the Tribune pro- 
posal, gratefully and speedily accepted. 


V? THE MONEY WAS A GODSEND TO 
Marx. “The last fourteen days I have 
had to. . . get up six pence to eat and 
in addition have been tortured by the 
landlady anew,” Marx once told Engels. 
“There was nothing left to do but... 
discount a draft on the Tribune.”*° 
Putting aside his more serious studies, 
Marx was forced to compose his dis- 
patches under terrible conditions, under 
grinding poverty and sickness. “I have 
written no article for Dana,” he wrote 
Engels, “for I did not have a penny to 
go read newspapers.” + 

But if money was a godsend, it was 
also a sore point between Marx and the 
Tribune. Occasionally Marx drew on 
the Tribune before the articles were 
sent, before they were even written. He 
feared that Dana might discover these 


88 Marx to Engels, July 31, 1851, in D. Rjazanov 
(ed.), Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Dritte 
Abteilung: Briefwechsel (Berlin, 1929), I, 225-26. 

% Ibid. 

# Marx to Engels, Aug. 5, 1852, ibid., I, 366- 
67. 


“1 Marx to Engels, Sept. 8, 1852, ibid., I, 392. 
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tactics, “look on the matter as pol- 
troonery, and throw me out of the 
temple.”*? In 1854, Engels wrote to 
Marx: “If you could only get more 
money out of the Tribune. . . . But that 
we should both write our fingers off for 
£200 [annually], that is too much.” * 
Marx answered: “These fellows ought 
to pay £3 per article. They spend 
£500 to send [Bayard] Taylor to India, 
and that rascal writes worse and less 
from there . . . than I write from here 
about the same subject.” *4 

In 1857, when several of Marx’s ar- 
ticles were not accepted, Engels wrote: 
“These Yankees are certainly damned 
miserable rogues; the people from the 
Tribune seem to think that they have 
pressed you dry like a lemon, and must 
now look for another to squeeze.” * 
And Marx replied: “I think myself a 
fool as I realize that not just of late, 
but throughout the years, I have given 
these fellows too much for their 
money.” ** But Marx went on writing 
and wrangling with the Tribune. Dana 
reckoned, in 1861, that Marx had over- 
drawn monies for 19 undelivered ar- 
ticles, and Engels commented: “The 
Tribune has behaved in this matter like 
a true penny paper. Its socialism ends 
in the most miserable, petty bourgeois 
passion for cheating.” *” 

There were other non-financial com- 
plaints. Time and again, especially dur- 
ing national elections in America, the 
space given to Marx’s correspondence 
was curtailed. This proved that the 


“Marx to Engels, Aug. 5, 1852, ibid., I, 366- 
67. 

# Engels to Marx, April 20, 1854, ibid., II, 20. 
The pay started at one pound sterling per article, 
and Marx was to submit two articles per week; 
this was soon raised to two pounds sterling for a 
single weekly article; but it was again cut to one 
pound. 

«4 Marx to Engels, April 22, 1854, ibid., II, 22. 

* Engels to Marx, Jan. 22, 1857, ibid., Il, 165. 

“© Marx to Engels, Jan. 23, 1857, ibid., II, 167. 

“' Engels to Marx, Feb. 6, 1861, ibid., III, 12. 
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“Yankee gentlemen” were uninterested 
in European politics, printing it only 
when “their own humbug calms 
down.”*® Engels: “European politics 
with the Yankees is mere dilettantism.” * 
Marx: “The New York Tribune can 
be approached seriously only when the 
Presidential-dung is at an end.”°® The 
Tribune was not only an uninterested 
dilettante, but at times displayed an 
“uncritical nature” on European affairs 
that was “hair-raising.”®* Further, it 
was abysmally ignorant on many im- 
portant questions. For example, the 
“Yankees” had no real knowledge of 
the revolutionary movements of Europe 
(besides that which Marx and Engels 
wrote); concerning the Far East, “the 
Yankees know more than we do,” said 
Marx, “though . . . their knowledge is 
always very shallow.”*? In all such 
matters, the Tribune seemed to be fas- 
cinated more by style and show than 
by content and comprehension. Still 
other factors disturbed Marx. Certain 
policies of the Tribune—for example, 
its warm reception of Kossuth, its pro- 
pan-Slavism (the influence of Adam 
Gurowski), the fact that it endorsed 
high protective tariffs—the London 
correspondent found difficult to swal- 
low. 

Indeed, Marx was extremely cautious 
lest he offend (what he thought was) 
Dana-Greeley philosophy. When Marx 
learned that the Tribune was a high 
tariff Whig paper, he feared that his 
attacks on the English Whig-protection- 
ists would “brew a storm for 
me.”** Engels set him right: “As re- 


# Engels to Marx, March 31, 1857, ibid., Il, 
179. 
Engels to Marx, Aug. 6, 1852, ibid., I, 367. 
5 Marx to Engels, Aug. 1, 1856, ibid., II, 143. 
51 Marx to Engels, Nov. 10, 1854, ibid., II, 64. 
52 Engels to Marx, March 12, 1853, ibid., I, 
458; Marx to Engels, Nov. 10, 1858, ibid., Il, 
46. 


53 Marx to Engels, Aug. 5, 1852, ibid., I, 366- 
67. 
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gards being thrown out of the Tribune, 
don’t worry about it. . American 
Whigs are all industrial protectionists, 
but for all that are still a long ways 
from being aristocratic, landed Derby- 
protectionists. They are also not so stu- 
pid as not to know . . . that free trade 
is most convenient for English indus- 
try.”** Marx soon learned that Dana 
would not dismiss him over a policy 
disagreement. After publishing Marx’s 
account of Mazzini’s return to London, 
Dana wrote: “Mr. Marx has very de- 
cided opinions of his own, with some 
of which we are far from agreeing, but 
those who do not read his letters neg- 
lect one of the most instructive sources 
of information on the great questions 
of current European politics.” °° 

In December 1858, the Tribune 
printed one of Marx’s letters on China 
—in which he predicted that the Chi- 
nese would not only legalize the im- 
port of opium but tax it, and then 
would cultivate opium themselves, 
thereby ruining the English trade— 
followed by a Dana editorial contra- 
dicting these conclusions. When, short- 
ly thereafter, the predictions proved to 
be true, Marx wrote a column mock- 
ing Dana, “naturally in a restrained 
tone.”° A year later, the Tribune 
printed Marx’s unfavorable account of 
Kossuth’s political maneuvers, an ac- 
count which stirred Hungarians “in 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, etc., 
asking Kossuth to justify himself in re- 
gard to my article.”** If Marx was dis- 
gruntled with his pay, disturbed by 
Tribune policies, dissatisfied with space 
allocations, etc., he continued to write 
because it was still the best way in 
which to propagate his opinions. 


™ Engels to Marx, Aug. 6, 1852, ibid., I, 367. 

5 Marx to Engels, April 26, 1853, ibid., I, 465. 
(See the Tribune of April 7, 1853.) 

% Marx to Engels, Dec. 17, 1858, ibid., II, 352. 

% Marx to Engels, Nov. 19, 1859, ibid., II, 436. 


> THE FIRST ARTICLES IN THE TRIBUNE 
which appeared over Marx’s signature, 
“Revolution and Counter Revolution in 
Germany,” were translated into Ger- 
man, appeared in several newspapers, 
and—reported Marx—‘“created a fur- 
or.”°§ When Dana suggested as a con- 
cluding topic for the series, “The Pros- 
pects of Revolutionary Germany,” 
Marx was jubilant. 

“This presents a splendid occasion 
for lashing out at the émigrés,” he told 
Engels, “and I shall write you, at great 
length, in a forthcoming letter, my 
views on the matter.”°° And when 
Marx complained of his scanty remu- 
neration, Engels reminded him: “It has 
after all its good side that we, of all 
parties of the European revolution, are 
the only ones who have put their posi- 
tion before the Anglo-American pub- 
lic.” 6° 

Marx was honored to have John 
Bright quote his words from the Trib- 
une—an analysis of the English budget 
—in Parliament.*t Rumor in America 
had it that the military articles of the 
London correspondent were of such su- 
perior merit as to have been ghostwrit- 
ten by General Winfield Scott.** The ar- 
ticles on Viscount Palmerston were re- 
printed in several other newspapers, in- 
cluding one in Glasgow, and again in 
one shilling pamphlets published by 
David Urquhart.** When Marx wrote a 
vitriolic masterpiece on the Duchess of 
Sutherland, he hoped it would “make 
a splash in America.” The Tribune 


% Marx to Engels, Dec. 1, 1851, ibid., I, 289. 
Engels wrote the entire series, though the con- 
cluding—and most important—essay was based on 
an analysis provided by Marx. 

5 Marx to Engels, April 5, 1852, ibid., I, 336. 

® Engels to Marx, March 12, 1853, ibid., I, 
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® Marx to Engels, July 18, 1853, ibid., I, 491. 

®@ Marx to Engels, Jan. 5, 1854, ibid., Il, 1. 
Engels wrote all articles of military news and 
analysis. 

* Marx to 

* Marx to Engels, Jan. 21, 1853, ibid., I, 444. 
(See also Berlin, Marx, p. 191.) 


Engels, Dec. 14, 1853, ibid., I, 516. 
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publicly praised his account of Glad- 
stone’s budget, in 1853, as a “masterly 
exposition,” a critique of unsurpassed 
brilliance.** Five years later, when 
Marx analyzed several facets of the de- 
pression, an American banker wrote to 
the Tribune that “never was there 
penned such a comprehensive summary 
of the whole subject.”®* Dana once 
wrote to Mrs. Marx, praising her hus- 
band’s articles as “highly valued by the 
Tribune and the public.”®* Marx 
proudly recounted each such triumph 
to his secret collaborator Engels. 

Some of this material did not carry 
Marx’s signature, but appeared as edi- 
torials, or merely from the “London 
correspondent.” Marx himself had sug- 
gested that he would “be very much 
pleased if they would occasionally use 
the stuff as ‘leaders’”; further, that he 
did not want his name “under unimpor- 
tant notices.”°* Dana began to employ 
Marx’s articles, on many Occasions, as 
editorials, and gradually dropped his 
signature from the regular correspond- 
ence. At first exalted by this influence 
—he once told Engels that “the edi- 
torial staff of the Tribuae for the last 
eight weeks have been Marx-Engels”— 
he later became depressed and com- 
plained bitterly when his name failed 
to appear.®® This had not been his in- 
tent. “The Tribune has again appropri- 
ated all my articles as leaders,” he 
wrote to Engels, “and left only trash to 
appear under my name.”"° 

But it was more important to have 
his views expressed than his name 
known, and Marx continued to write as 
an anonymous London correspondent. 
He grumbled that Dana was gaining 
some fame as an editorialist by lifting 


® Marx to Engels, June 2, 1853, ibid., I, 475. 
* Marx to Engels, Sept. 21, 1858, ibid., II, 338. 
* Marx to Engels, July 18, 1853, ibid., I, 491. 
® Marx to Engels, June 2, 1853, ibid., I, 475. 
® Marx to Engels, Dec. 14, 1853, ibid., I, 517. 
Marx to Engels, April 22, 1854, ibid., II, 22. 
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his (and Engels) material; yet, un- 
doubtedly, to see his words given such 
dignity afforded a secret pleasure. Only 
when the Tribune threatened to cancel 
Marx’s articles entirely—in 1857, be- 
cause of the depression—did he regret 
his anonymity. “After printing all my 
stuff . . . under their name for about 
four years now,” he told Engels, “the 
dogs have succeeded in obscuring my 
name before the Yankee public, which 
had been in ascendance.”*? 

Marx, however, continued to write 
for the Tribune for another five years. 
With the help of Engels, he sent in in- 
terpretations of revolutions in Europe, 
in China, in India, in Mexico; of wars 
in the East and Far East, in Italy, in 
the United States; of English politics 
and public opinion, French finances, 
Irish disturbances, trade with Japan, 
the Prussian monarchy, depressions, 
militaria, labor movements, socialism.*? 
Finally, however, in March 1862, Dana 
sent Marx a notice that, by orders of 
the Tribune owners, his services were 
to be terminated. American problems 
required the curtailment of space de- 
voted to foreign affairs.** Dana was 
leaving the Tribune—and, therefore, so 
did Karl Marx. 


™ Marx to Engels, Jan. 20, 1857, ibid., II, 163. 


™ There are many collections of these materials, 
but much still remains unpublished since the time 
of its appearance in the Tribune. The most schol- 
arly collection, so far as it goes, is D. Rjazanov, 
Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Fried- 
rich Engels, two volumes (Stuttgart, 1917); the 
best guide is V. Adoratsky, Chronik Seines 
Lebens In Einzeldaten (Moscow, 1934). His- 
torians, however, have relied too much on Adorat- 
sky, thereby missing much material unlisted in 
the Chronik. Thus, the unknown editor of Revo- 
lution in Spain (New York, 1939), by relying on 
Adoratsky (see p. 8fn), omits a key article; 
Dona Torr (ed.), Marx on China (London, 
1951), seems also to have depended on Adorat- 
sky, and therefore her collection is incomplete. 
Another collection is marred by the sin of com- 
mission rather than omission, including material 
which Marx never wrote: Eleanor M. Aveling 
and Edward Aveling (eds.), The Eastern Ques- 
tion (London, 1897). 


™ Dana to Marx, April 11, 1862, Adoratsky, 
Chronik Seines Lebens, p. 217. 
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The contributions of the founder of journalism education at the 
University of Wisconsin are many, but none was more impor- 
tant than his advancement of the concept of integration of the 
social sciences with journalism instruction. The author is assistant 
professor of journalism at Marquette University. 





FAMILY BACKGROUND, EDUCATION 
and training, personal interests, hard 
work and deep thinking occasionally 
combine to produce an_ individual 
whose contributions to a particular field 
of endeavor are outstanding in his day 
and continue to have great influence 
for many years. This individual and his 
works are constantly worth re-examina- 
tion in that their value helps to explain 
past growth, leads to understanding of 
the present, and urges that some of the 
unfinished tasks not be forgotten, for 
through completion of these tasks the 
good of all may be furthered. Such a 
man was Dr. Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, 
founder of journalism education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Bleyer’s individual pioneering ef- 
forts helped to set the pattern of jour- 
nalism education for years to come, 
brought about closer publisher-educator 
co-operation, set the base for advanced 
study of many journalistic problems, 
and helped to establish journalism as a 
field of study at the university level. 

Even a brief look at Dr. Bleyer’s 
family will show influences which were 
to lead a young man into education for 
journalism. Born August 27, 1873, in 
Milwaukee, of German parentage, he 


was surrounded by a journalistic atmos- 
phere from youth. The Bleyers were 
considered one of Milwaukee’s most 
famous newspaper families, and their 
history is linked with the earliest days 
of the city. 

Willard’s father worked in the circu- 
lation department of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel until his death, and his uncles 
were associated with a number of Mil- 
waukee newspapers. Clarence spent 56 
years in the newspaper field, first as 
composing room foreman for the old 
Evening Wisconsin and then with its 
successor, the Wisconsin News. Henry 
began in 1849 on the Daily Commer- 
cial Advertiser and was on the editorial 
staff of the Sentinel from 1862 to 1912. 
The twins, Herman and Julius, worked 
for the Evening Wisconsin, with Julius 
later becoming a member of the Wis- 
consin News research staff. Louis was 
marine editor of the Evening Wiscon- 
sin, 

As a student at the University of 
Wisconsin, Willard, who chose an Eng- 
lish major, received a bachelor’s degree 
in 1896, master’s in 1898, Ph.D. in 
1904 and won election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. As a student, he served as edi- 
tor of the campus newspaper, the Daily 
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Cardinal. While editor, his thoughts 
were turning to journalism education as 
evidenced by a number of his editorials. 
One of them on September 13, 1893, 
explained what he considered to be the 
place of the college daily: 


The college daily should always be 
for the students and by the students, 
and the extent to which this principle is 
carried out will measure the success of 
the paper. The college daily offers ex- 
cellent advantages to students interested 
in newspaper work or those intending to 
make journalism their profession as val- 
uable experience can be obtained with- 
out interfering with the work of the 
regular college course. 


Musings on qualities for the success- 
ful journalist were recorded on Sep- 
tember 2, 1893: 


To be a great journalist you must be 
a reader of books. Converse with these 
silent friends. None the less the great 
school for the journalist is life, and the 
great secret of success, perseverance. 
Nothing that concerns the world to 
know of should be rejected as common 
or unclean. 


To Dr. Bleyer, these were not insig- 
nificant mouthings. In later years, he 
was recognized as a scholar with a wide 
background, part of it gained through 
reading and the balance from having 
lived actively in the world about him. 
Perseverance and thoroughness were 
among his characteristics, as many stu- 
dents and publishers were to Icarn. 


The young editor also ran numerous 
reprints relative to journalism educa- 
tion. One of these from the Chicago 
Evening Journal appeared in the Octo- 
ber 16, 1893, issue: 


While our universities are introducing 
technical courses on all sorts of subjects, 
it is rather remarkable that they still 
neglect the training that would prepare 
a young man or woman for newspaper 
work. The old notion that journalists are 
born and not made has only so much of 
truth in it as would apply to preachers 
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or lawyers, and no more. Yet we have 
theological and law schools, while we 
never hear of colleges of journalism. 
. . . The time is coming when there will 
be successful colleges of journalism as 
well as successful business colleges and 
professional schools in other branches. 
After receiving his master’s degree in 
English, Bleyer taught English at East 
Side high school in Milwaukee (now 
Riverside high). There Bleyer utilized 
the newspaper in his English course for 
purposes of style, accuracy and the re- 
lating of English to local, national and 
world events. Students kept scrapbooks 
of story types which demonstrated Eng- 
lish at work in the American press. 
When Bleyer returned to Wisconsin 
to study for a doctorate, he wrote his 
dissertation on “Perjorative Develop- 
ment or Meaning of Words,” showing 
that confused thinking often results 
from different application of and un- 
derstanding of words. 


Upon completion of his studies, Dr. 
Bleyer was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of English, but his interest in jour- 
nalism did not die. In 1904 he called 
for volunteers to enter a non-credit 
course in the law of libel, a course 
which examined the implications of li- 
bel actions as they affected the press. 
Twenty-five students volunteered. This 
experimental course formed the basis 
for Dr. Bleyer’s appeal for formal rec- 
ognition of journalism studies. This ap- 
peal did not go unheeded. 

The university president, Charles R. 
Van Hise, approved two journalism 
courses, English 19 and 19a, as part of 
the 1905 English department curricu- 
lum. These capsule courses represented 
a long stride toward development of 
journalism education and contained 
much in subject matter. For example, 
English 19a, offered the second semes- 
ter, included practice in editorial work, 
preparation of special articles and other 
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forms of journalistic writing, the his- 
tory and development of the American 
press, and a study of the organization 
and management of the modern news- 
paper, with special lectures by news- 
paper editors. 

While these courses were being or- 
ganized at the University of Wisconsin, 
the push for journalism education at 
the university level was gaining mo- 
mentum across the nation. But there 
were varied ideas on what this educa- 
tion should be, with a majority of the 
newspaper editors opposed to the idea 
that special college preparation was 
needed for newspaper work. Some 
wanted purely technical studies and 
supported the apprentice method of 
study or the bodily transferral of a 
newspaper plant and its methodology 
into the classroom. Others favored a 
broad program, stating that only “liter- 
ary” men could benefit journalism. And 
still others, such as Joseph Pulitzer and 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
supported a program which would 
combine social and professional studies. 

The latter was the plan of study pro- 
posed by Dr. Bleyer at Wisconsin in 
1906 when he outlined a junior-senior 
curriculum consisting of courses in eco- 
nomics, political science, history, Eng- 
lish and journalism as best adapted to 
students aiming at newspaper work. 
Writing in 1934, Dr. Bleyer said, “This 
seems to have been the first attempt to 
carry out Pulitzer’s and President Eli- 
ot’s proposals for combining instruc- 
tion in social sciences with that in jour- 
nalism for the purpose of giving stu- 
dents broad background and some tech- 
nical training in journalism.” 

At early meetings of journalism edu- 
cators, Dr. Bleyer was the foremost ad- 
vocate of a broad base of studies for 
future journalists and of application of 
this learning to journalism education. 
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Further examination of his 1906 cur- 
riculum proposal shows a course of 
study which roughly approximates that 
adopted by most of the major journal- 
ism schools of today. The course would 
be split into two levels—one for the 
freshmen and sophomores and the other 
for juniors and seniors. About one- 
fourth of the courses would be in jour- 
nalism, the balance in social and natural 
sciences and liberal arts. Freshmen and 
sophomores would take 60 hours, less 
than one-half the required 124 for grad- 
ation, and their studies in journalism 
would include only journalism survey 
for freshmen and two courses in news- 
paper reporting during the sophomore 
year. Subjects stressed were to be Eng- 
lish composition and literature, foreign 
languages, history, economics, govern- 
ment and politics, psychology and a 
number of courses in the physical sci- 
ences. Required in the final two years 
would be 25 credits in prescribed jour- 
nalism courses. A graduate was to have 
a minimum of 31 hours in journalism, 
with the maximum set at 40. 

The ideal journalism curriculum, Dr. 
Bleyer said in 1907, contains courses of 
three kinds: Those designed to familiar- 
ize the student with the present and 
past social, political and industrial con- 
ditions and with the literature of his 
own and other languages; those de- 
signed to develop the students’ power 
of expressing ideas effectively in writ- 
ing; and those intended to give neces- 
sary instruction in the history, develop- 
ment, organization and methods of 
modern journalism. 

In 1909 Dr. Bleyer’s title was 
changed to assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. Hampered within the English 
department, he suggested a separate de- 
partment in 1909, proposing to bring in 
a number of courses from other 
branches of study which had not been 
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specifically tailored to the needs of 
journalism students. In 1910 he was 
allowed to offer four courses in journal- 
istic writing as well as a seminar on 
various problems connected with edit- 
ing and publishing of newspapers and 
magazines. He was assigned his first 
teaching assistant, and journalism be- 
came a separate branch of study within 
the English department in the school 
year 1911-12. Dr. Bleyer was named 
chairman of the Course in Journalism 
in 1913. 

The curriculum at this point in- 
cluded seven courses: Elements of 
newspaper writing; newspaper reporting 
and correspondence; editorial work; ed- 
itorial writing, special feature and 
magazine work; current political topics; 
and law of the press. Also available 
were three courses in agricultural jour- 
nalism—writing of agricultural news 
articles; editing and managing of agri- 
cultural publications; and methods of 
agricultural advertising. The Daily Car- 
dinal gave students practice in all de- 
tails of newspaper work. Student work 
on publications was closely correlated 
with classes in writing anc editing. 

Although fully occupied as a journal- 
ism and English teacher in 1904, Dr. 
Bleyer also was active in developing 
one of the earliest and most compre- 
hensive public relations programs to 
endure at the university level. Included 
was the Press Bulletin, a “clipsheet” of 
university news which helped to shift 
newspaper coverage from the trivial 
and unusual to the more significant. 
More and more groups found the cam- 
pus a meeting place where ideas could 
be discussed and where some answers 
were forthcoming. Among these was 
the Wisconsin Press Association which 
met there in 1905 for the first time, 
leaving with a more thorough under- 
standing of the composition and aims 
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of the journalism curriculum. Relations 
with the working press were strength- 
ened also when senior journalism stu- 
dents were sent out into the state each 
year to operate one of the weekly pa- 
pers for a time, resulting in a request 
from the Association that a short 
course in journalism be established to 
which members could send representa- 
tives of their papers. Brochures ex- 
plaining the university and its aims 
were started in 1910, and faculty en- 
deavor to provide a steady flow of 
pamphlets, monographs and textbooks 
to high schools in the state was 
speeded. 


Dr. Bleyer himself was handicapped 
by lack of instructional materials, so 
work started on the first of a series of 
journalism texts. His Newspaper Writ- 
ing and Editing was published in 1913. 
This was followed by Types of News- 
writing in 1916; The Profession of 
Journalism in 1918; How to Write Spe- 
cial Feature Articles in 1920; and 
Main Currents in the History of Amer- 
ican Journalism, the book for which he 
is most noted, in 1927. 

Growth in curriculum and autonomy 
were steady. The Course in Journalism 
became the School of Journalism by 
1927. The first graduate fellowship in 
journalism was given in 1909 to Louis 
P. Lochner, who later was to win a 
Pulitzer prize. By 1911 a course in 
techniques of printing and publishing, 
with special reference to technical and 
trade publications, had been added. The 
philosophy department initiated a 
course in psychological principles of 
advertising. And a seminar for ad- 
vanced students in history of journal- 
ism and the press and society had ex- 
panded. By 1913 graduate work was 
firmly established, and in 1916 two 
students received their master’s degrees 
in journalism from Wisconsin. Dr. 
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Bleyer made arrangements with other 
departments to offer a journalism minor 
or double minor toward fulfillment of 
the doctor of philosophy degree, the 
first to achieve this distinction being 
Ralph D. Casey, now director of the 
University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, who was awarded his doc- 
torate in 1929. 

By 1914 courses in history and ethics 
had been added to the curriculum, and 
by 1920 the course on law of the press 
was brought from the political science 
department into journalism itself. Mar- 
keting methods, social service and edu- 
cational publicity, relation of the press 
to the public, and newspaper adminis- 
tration had swelled studies available to 
journalism students. In 1927 the jour- 
nalism, political science and sociology 
departments combined to offer a joint 
seminar in public opinion to upper level 
students, and in this year Dr. Bleyer 
introduced another graduate course in 
journalistic style. Here, students studied 
use of words, figures of speech, and 
sentences and paragraphs as applied to 
readability and force of newspaper lan- 
guage. Considered were the range of 
vocabularies, those used and those un- 
derstood by the reading public; the rela- 
tive force of Anglo-Saxon words com- 
pared to Romance language derivatives; 
the good and bad points of scientific 
terminology, technical words, slang, 
coined and journalese terms; and the 
lack of force in trite expressions and 
circumlocution in news writing. Length 
and construction of sentences for read- 
ability came within the scope of the 
course, and students learned elements 
of writing which lent unity and coher- 
ence to the body of the story. 


As early as 1916 Dr. Bleyer was urg- 
ing more research at the graduate level 
for the improvement of journalism: 
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One of the first requirements for fur- 
ther development of journalism as a 
subject of university instruction seems 
to be the systematic investigation of all 
the various problems connected with the 
influence of the newspaper as a factor in 
the social and political life of this coun- 
try. . . . Owing to the wide range and 
complex character of the influences of 
newspapers, much of the research will 
have to be carried on by trained psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and political sci- 
entists, rather than by teachers of jour- 
nalism. 

The external form of a newspaper is 
the first subject requiring study. By their 
appearance as they lie on the newsstand 
or the library table, papers produce an 
impression on the reader before he has 
even read the headline. The initial psy- 
chological effect of big banner heads in 
black or red, for example, regardless of 
the ideas that the words in the head 
convey, undoubtedly colors the impres- 
sion which the reader gets later of the 
news itself. How far large type and 
banner heads in black, red, and green 
have lost their original effect through 
continued use in some papers for un- 
important news, is another point to be 
studied. 

More important subjects for research, 
however, are the factors that affect the 
ease with which newspapers can be read. 
. . . The elements that affect the ease 
and rapidity with which newspapers can 
be read are the print, the size of the 
type, the length of the line of print, the 
headlines’ size of type, kind of type and 
form, the make-up, and the illustrations. 


In another course in the 1920's, stu- 
dents began to study the content of 
newspapers statistically. They employed 
the yardstick method of column inches 
to determine newspaper “play” and con- 
sidered page placement in a weighted 
table. Advertising matter was measured 
by inches only, and students concluded 
whether the “ads” were constructive, 
harmful, informative or entertaining, 
thus arriving at a rough decision as to 

: advertising caliber of the newspaper 
..udied. Reading content, broken down 
into categories, was measured in inches 
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and tabulated as to amount of each 
type of news in the paper. Then, with 
weighted numbers assigned for pages 
ranging from higher to lower for the 
front page, back page, special pages 
and average page, students were able 
to determine to a degree the news- 
paper’s intent and policy by two means, 
quantity of news and page placement. 
This formula was further refined by 
giving weights to page position. Head- 
lines also were weighted according to 
column width and point size. Finally, 
students were able to determine quality 
of news content by quantity, placement 
and position on the page, size of type 
used and headline make-up. 

One of the first objective readership 
studies was concluded in 1928 at the 
University of Wisconsin. In cooperation 
with the Wisconsin State Journal, seni- 
ors who were writing theses on the sub- 
ject prepared a questionnaire under 
supervision of Dr. Bleyer and Prof. 
Kenneth E. Olson, later dean of North- 
western’s School of Journalism. Gradu- 
ate students tabulated results of the 
questionnaire which was aimed at de- 
termining effect of the newspaper on 
the readers. 

In completing the study, students 
faced measurement problems which had 
been solved only hazily before. One 
problem, how to obtain a cross-section 
of communities which would reveal the 
family incomes, was met by using state 
income tax records. Seniors were then 
assigned to voting precincts throughout 
the city, with persons to be questioned 
chosen from voting lists which had been 
compared to the route lists of the State 
Journal. To cards representing subscrib- 
ers had been transferred information 
relative to income, number of depend- 
ents, marital status and occupation. 
Cards were then classified according to 
income, and samples to be measured 
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were chosen indiscriminately in propor- 
tion to the number of persons repre- 
sented in each grouping. Questionnaires 
were dual in purpose, one on reading 
habits and the other on buying habits. 
They were mailed to 3,400 persons, 
1,700 in each of the two areas of re- 
search. The questionnaires covered the 
fields of reading and buying habits in 
a simple, clear, brief and specific man- 
ner, taking only three to five minutes 
of the respondents’ time to answer. A 
key was used so that those cooperating 
did not have to sign their names, thus 
helping to eliminate the possibility of 
erroneous answers. Final returns of this 
study were 40 to 50%. 

Results indicated a wide variation in 
reader interest between men, women 
and children and indicated news matter 
which had a high appeal. Study of re- 
sults concerning buying habits indicated 
which type of advertisments were most 
popular with the public and the possible 
reasons for popularity. Following the 
survey, the State Journal reorganized 
the features of the paper, particularly 
the syndicated material. The business 
department checked closely the data on 
buying habits and prepared a series of 
pamphlets based on the investigation for 
use by future advertisers in the paper. 

Dr. Bleyer also recommended news 
and advertising research to weekly edi- 
tors and publishers as a means of es- 
tablishing and extending their circula- 
tion areas, as a way of determining 
sensibly where their newspapers needed 
improvements, and as an aid in gaining 
more national advertising. However, 
Dr. Bleyer explained, the survey of 
newspapers as conducted by his stu- 
dents had its limitations. He wrote in 
1934: 

The weakness of analyzing newspa- 


pers as they are is that we are studying 
them merely in their present state, which 
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is an interesting but not particularly val- 
uable piece of research, if we are inter- 
ested in predicting what the newspaper 
is going to be and do in the next 10 
years. 


The point that I make... is that 
readers now want in their newspapers 
what they have been in the habit of get- 
ting, because habit is the strongest ele- 
ment in the situation. Other more re- 
cently developed habits, such as listening 
to radio broadcasts, going to the movies, 
reading popular magazines, are undoubt- 
edly affecting the newspaper reading 
habits in the evening particularly. 


The questionnaire method, such as we 
used for the Wisconsin State Journal, or 
the Gallup method, which other papers 
have employed, is simply a means of 
finding out what people are in the habit 
of reading now because newspapers 
have accustomed them to certain things. 
Whether or not newspapers might not 
accustom them to something quite dif- 
ferent is another part of the problem 
which involves the matter of changing 
readers’ habits. . . . 

I doubt whether any attempts to find 
out from readers why they read what 
they do would get anywhere, because 
most persons are not self-analytical and 
really don’t know why themselves. .. . 


The development of these new habits 
is really what is involved in considera- 
tion of the newspaper of the future, 
particularly with reference to what the 
newspaper ought to do in a planned so- 
cial order, as well as what the govern- 
ment may compel it to do as in the 
cases of Russia, Italy and Germany. 


I think I have indicated enough of the 
element in the problem to suggest what 
a big one it is and how difficult it is to 
handle unless newspaper editors and 
publishers are willing to give consider- 
able thought and effort to the subject, 
and to take a long-range point of view 
rather than the short-range one as they 
are accustomed to doing and are still 
doing in relation to their immediate 
problems. 


With his basic journalism courses 
firmly established and tied into a pro- 
gram rich in background education, Dr. 
Bleyer voiced opinions on what he con- 
sidered to be the ideal curriculum. This 
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would be one or two years beyond a 
regular four-year course in which the 
student would receive a general educa- 
tion. But Dr. Bleyer said that news- 
paper salaries would have to be in- 
creased comparably before many stu- 
dents would consider it worthwhile to 
spend six years in study for journalism. 
He opposed teaching of journalism in 
inadequately equipped colleges and at 
the high school level, believing that 
such practices lowered the standards of 
the whole. And the main objectives of 
an adult education program would be 
to teach adults how to read newspapers 
intelligently and to assimilate what they 
read so as to make intelligent decisions 
about current social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions and problems, con- 
sidering the advantages and limitations 
of newspapers. 

Instrumental in helping to form the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in 1912 and the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism in 1917, Dr. Bley- 
er saw that teachers and professionals 
in the field must be brought closer to- 
gether so that each could benefit from 
the other. He, Frank Martin, dean of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, and Franklin Banner, head 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Pennsylvania State College, combined 
efforts in 1930 to bring about formation 
of a committee composed of educators 
and professionals to consider mutual 
problems in education and in journal- 
ism. They appealed to Fred Fuller 
Shedd, one-time editor of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Shedd, deeply interested in 
journalism education, brought the pro- 
posal for a joint committee up in his 
speech at the 1930 meeting of AATJ 
and AASDJ. The plan was approved 
by member schools. 
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The proposal bore fruit when the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism was established by the edu- 
cators and professional groups in 1939. 


After having labored nearly 30 years 
for more cordial relations with the press 
and to increase the status of journalism 
as a profession Dr. Bleyer remarked: 


Everyone who has followed the evo- 
lution of schools and departments of 
journalism in this country during the 
last quarter of a century will realize, I 
am sure, that this new movement for 
united action by daily and weekly news- 
papers in the matter of education for 
journalism marks the beginning of a 
new era... . 


Aware that professional newsmen 
were of value in helping to guide the 
growing educational effort, Dr. Bleyer 
was also aware that newsmen needed 
guidance occasionally from the so-called 
“ivory towers.” He urged them to re- 
cognize their responsibilities and warn- 
ed them that they should not class all 
criticism of their efforts as “crackpot.” 
Also endangering the professional sta- 
ture of journalism in Dr. Bleyer’s opin- 
ion were the submergence of the edi- 
torial department to the business de- 
partments of the newspaper, lack of 
cohesion and cooperation among news- 
paper workers, low standards of ethics, 
unqualified personnel working in the 
field, and low salaries which made it 
difficult to keep good men and women 
on editorial payrolls. He criticized the 
attitude of men in the newspaper field 
who contended that journalism was not 
a true profession, but merely a trade or 
“game.” Speaking in 1924 to a press 
group, he said: 


Today as you all know, there are no 
definite requirements for admission to 
the practice of journalism. Any one may 
become a reporter. He may have only a 
common school education. . . . Imma- 
ture, untrained, often grossly ignorant 
of the matters that they are trying to re- 
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port, they are filling our newspapers, 
quite unintentionally, with inaccuracies, 
half-truths, and absolute falsehoods. . . . 

Hasn’t the time come for newspaper 
publishers to establish tests and stan- 
dards of efficiency in the news depart- 
ments similar to those that they have 
developed so admirably in the advertis- 
ing and circulation departments? 


Personally, I believe that require- 
ments for admission to the practice of 
journalism can be established, as they 
have been for other professions. . . . In 
fact, every qualification necessary to be 
a good reporter or copy reader can and 
should be tested before a candidate is 
admitted to practice journalism. 

It has even been seriously proposed in 
several states to enact laws providing for 
licensing of journalists. . . . Newspa- 
permen generally have opposed such 
proposed legislation. . . . It is impor- 
tant to the welfare of our republic to 
examine and license candidates for ad- 
mission to the practice of journalism. 
. . . And it is also important to bar 
from practice those who have proved 
unfit for the practice of journalism. 


Aside from urging establishment of 
a code of ethics at a national level, Dr. 
Bleyer was concerned not only with the 
quality of the workmen but with higher 
wages and unified effort toward im- 
provement of the field. Twenty-five 
years before the rise of the American 
Newspaper Guild in 1933, he had ad- 
vocated an association of newspaper 
workers: 


What newspaper work needs most to- 
day is to be given a more definite pro- 
fessional status. It needs a greater feel- 
ing of solidarity among all newspaper 
writers and editors. . . . It needs a sal- 
ary scale for reporters, deskmen, city 
editors, and managing editors equal to 
that offered to these men and to men of 
like ability and training in publicity, ad- 
vertising, and business. It needs local, 
state, sectional, and national organiza- 
tions of newspaper workers... . It 
needs more general recognition by the 
public at large of the fact that compe- 
tent, intelligent newspaper writers and 
editors are absolutely essential factors in 
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the success of our republic, its govern- 
ment and society. 


Dr. Bleyer was dissatisfied with be- 
ginning salaries for graduate journalists 
and was also displeased with labor turn- 
over, attractiveness of the field by com- 
parison to others, and differentials be- 
tween various departments within news- 
paper work itself: 


Even when newspapers make serious 
effort to secure college-trained men and 
women as reporters, many of them fail 
to keep such reporters long enough by 
paying them adequate salaries, to get 
the best results. The constantly changing 
staffs of reporters on many newspapers 
is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
present-day journalism. . . . The result 
is that newspaper reporting has come to 
be regarded, not as a permanent occu- 
pation in which a young man may hope 
to find his life work, but rather as a 
stepping stone to better paid vocations 
such as publicity work, advertising and 
business. . . . 

The discrepancy between the salaries 
paid men on the business staffs of news- 
papers and those on the news staffs is a 
potent source of dissatisfaction on the 
part of reporters and editors in many 
newspaper Offices. . . . Although adver- 
tising and circulation are important to 
the financial success of every paper, cir- 
culation and the value of advertising 
space depend on the way in which re- 
porters and editors do their work... . 


The crash of 1929 brought out some 
other views by Dr. Bleyer which he 
elaborated in a personal letter: 


On the whole, I believe that the best 
solution for the problems of the news- 
paper as long as it remains a private en- 
terprise in a profit economy, is self-reg- 
ulation by editors, publishers and the 
rank and file of workers. . . . If a sat- 
isfactory code of fair practices in all 
departments of the newspaper were 
adopted and enforced, I think that great 
advances might be made in improving 
the newspapers in every respect... . 


Provisions of the NRA code submit- 
ted by publishers in 1933 to President 
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Roosevelt brought the statement from 
Dr. Bleyer that few if any college grad- 
uates in journalism would be attracted 
to the field because of low wages, there- 
by resulting in poor quality newsmen 
dispensing the “food of public opinion.” 
He said: 


If daily newspaper publishers in cities 
of less than 250,000 in population claim 
that they cannot afford to pay reporters 
and desk men minimum salaries of more 
than $12, $14, and $16 a week, or learn- 
ers (college graduates) who have had 
no actual newspaper experience more 
than $8.40, $9.80 and $11.20 a week, 
they might be reminded of what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in the early days of 
the NRA a year ago: “It seems to me 
plain that no business which depends for 
its existence on paying less than a living 
wage to its workers has any right to 
continue in this country ... and by 
living wage I mean more than bare sub- 
sistence—I mean the wages of decent 
living.” 

Besides these many occupational ac- 
tivities, Bleyer was a strong voice in the 
founding of Sigma Delta Chi, was the 
sponsor of the first Theta Sigma Phi 
chapter and the only male member in 
its history, and was a prolific contribu- 
tor to magazines. He underwent serious 
surgery in the fall of 1934, resumed 
teaching and died October 31, 1935. 
The editorial world from the New York 
Times, to Publishers’ Auxiliary, to Edi- 
tor & Publisher, to the Madison papers, 
the Wisconsin State Journal and the 
Capital Times, reviewed his death and 


accomplishments. 

The contributions of “Daddy” Bleyer 
were many. He not only helped to set 
the pace for journalism education, and 
solved problems in journalism, both 
professional and educational, but also 
he posed many problems which need so- 
lution, problems which could be solved 
only by educators and journalists who 
were to follow. 














The Non-Reader in a 
Magazine Readership Survey 


BY BRYANT KEARL 


More should be known about non-readers, presently omitted 
from analyses of readership studies, if editors are to use the data 
efficiently, the author found in a study of differences between 
readers and non-readers of a farm magazine. Dr. Kearl is head 
of the Department of Agriculiural Journalism at Wisconsin. 





W> OVER THE YEARS AN ESTABLISHED 
technique has been developed for the 
calculating and reporting of readership 
figures for newspapers, magazines and 
other publications. The studies of 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
(ARF) have been instrumental in es- 
tablishing this technique, because stud- 
ies made by other organizations have 
usually followed, at least in broad out- 
lines, the ARF pattern. 

This uniformity of technique has had 
the important advantage of making 
studies more easily comparable, and 
has thus contributed much to the 
knowledge of reading habits. 

In the ARF pattern, scores are given 
for each item in terms of percentages 
of men and women subscribers reading 
it. A significant and often overlooked 
characteristic of these “readership 
scores,” however, is that they are not 
based on the total number of persons 
interviewed. The base figure is reduced 
first by persons who say they have not 
read the issue in question, and then 
again by persons who claim readership 
but fail to “qualify.” (“Qualified” 
readers are described as respondents 
who are able to identify “more of the 
published items than of the unpub- 


lished items in the qualifying kit exam- 
ination.” ) 

By agreement, then, the readership 
score for a given article represents the 
percentage of “qualified readers”—the 
percentage who have read the article 
among those persons who have demon- 
strated that they have done any read- 
ing at all in the issue being surveyed. 


The arguments for disregarding non- 
readers in figuring readership percent- 
ages are reasonable enough. Theoreti- 
cally there are at least three alternative 
reasons for a subscriber not having 
read a given issue of a publication: 


1. The interview may have occurred 
between the time the publication 
was delivered and the time the sub- 
scriber would normally get to it. 

. The subscriber may, for some local 
or temporary reason, have failed to 
read the issue in question even 
though he normally reads the publi- 
cation regularly. 

. The subscriber may habitually not 
read the publication even though it 
comes into his home regularly. 


Non-readership thus could represent 
a decision, conscious or unconscious, 
not to take the trouble to read the pub- 
lication. But it could also simply reflect 
an interview that took place before the 
usual time of reading. 
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There is no easy way for the inter- 
viewer to determine just which reason 
lies behind a particular case of non- 
reading. Furthermore, not all inter- 
views in a magazine readership study 
can be made on the same day or the 
same number of days after the maga- 
zine reaches the home. Hence it has 
been accepted that the best way to get 
comparability of studies is to show the 
readership of each item as a percent- 
age of readers who have demonstrated 
familiarity with the issue, rather than 
as a percentage of all interviews made. 

That the proportion of non-readers 
can vary greatly from one survey to 
another is shown in the records of 
farm magazine studies made by ARF. 

For example, in Study Number One 
of farm publications, 501 interviews 
were made but 25% of the interviewees 
had not read the issue in question. 
Twelve percent of the remaining inter- 
viewees failed to qualify, with the re- 
sult that 170 interviews (34%) were 
excluded from the base figure when 
percentages of readership were calcu- 
lated for each item.* 

The second study of farm publica- 
tions involved 444 interviewees, of 
whom 93 said they had not read the 
issue in question and 41 failed to qual- 
ify—a total of 30% non-readers.? 

Later studies usually produced be- 
tween 15 and 50% non-readership, 
though for some issues of some publi- 
cations, the number of non-readers 
actually exceeded 50% of the total 
number of interviews made. 


Readership figures for daily newspa- 
per studies have been even harder to 
interpret, because no record is made of 


* Study Number One, the Ohio Farmer issue of 
Oct. 5, 1946; Continuing Study of Farm Publica- 
tions, p. 7. 

2 Study Number Two, the Washington Farmer 
issue of Jan. 6, 1947; Continuing Study of Farm 
Publications, p. 7. 
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interviews in which the person ap- 
proached has not read the issue being 
tested. A typical description of how 
this matter is handled is the follow- 
ing:* 

Interviewers record only interviews 
made with admitted readers of a news- 
paper. No record is made of persons 
who received the newspaper but did not 
read it before the interview, or who 
may have read the newspaper but were 
not at home when the interviewer 
called. 

Two things about non-readership 
should be of considerable concern to 
research workers interested in media 
behavior. 


The first is that basing readership 
scores only on “qualified” readers in- 
troduces an unwarranted assumption if 
such scores are considered to represent 
the reactions of the total subscriber 
universe. Such a projection implies that 
non-readers would have had the same 
interest patterns as qualified readers, if 
only they had found time to read the 
magazine before the interview took 
place. 


When the proportion of non-readers 
runs as high as 50%, this can obvi- 
ously be a dangerous assumption for 
comparisons between publications. For 
example, there has been speculation 
that at least some of the non-readers 
are fundamentally disinterested, and 
would only lower the item readership 
scores if they happened to pick up the 
issue in question. In any case, where 
comparisons are to be made between 
magazines a recalculation for each 
item on the basis of all interviews 
made, rather than on qualified readers 
alone, would be revealing.‘ 


* Study Number 140, the Holland (Mich.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel issue of May 24, 1951, Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading, p. 1. 


* An editor who has given much thought to the 
whole non-reader question is Don Murphy, of 
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TABLE | 
Non-Readership Percentages by Socio-Economic Groups for the "Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer" Issue of November 7, 1953 





Subscriber Group Total Persons 


Approached 


Number 


Percentage 
Non-Readers 


Non-Readers 





All subscribers 
Education: 
Eighth grade or less 
Some high school 


444 106 23.9% 


223 53 
221 53 


23.8 
24.0 
Age: 
20 to 106 26 
35 to 158 29 


50 or 180 51 
Sex: 


24.5 
18.4 
28.3 


210 58 
234 48 


27.6 


Women 20.5 


Size of farm: 
Under 140 acres 
140 acres or more 
Tenure: 


235 67 
209 39 


28.5 
18.6 


356 89 25.0 





17 19.3 





The second significant thing about 
the non-reader is his potential impor- 
tance to the editor in planning maga- 
zine content. It might reasonably be 
expected that the non-readers will in- 
clude in their number persons repre- 
sentative of those not planning to re- 
new their subscriptions. Determining 
what sort of people are in the non- 
reader group might give important 
clues as to how circulation and over-all 
reader interest might be maintained 
among persons whose interest in the 
publication is weakening. 


To test the hypothesis that non- 
readers are significantly different in 
socio-economic characteristics from the 
“qualified readers,” an analysis was 
made of both groups in a readership 
study of the Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Wallaces’ Farmer and the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist and Farmer. Murphy makes considerable use 
of data on non-readers obtained in his surveys. 
Readership scores, however, are based on “quali- 
fied readers only,” simply because this is the 
procedure for most other magazines and “it took 
us too long to explain why our figures were 
lower.” 


and Farmer for November 7, 1953.5 
In this study 444 interviews were made. 
Twenty-four percent of those inter- 
viewed, or 106 interviewees, had not 
read the magazine at the time of the 
survey. Table 1 compares the reader 
and non-reader groups on each of a 
number of economic and personal 
characteristics. 


Data of this kind do not explain 
why one group or another is particu- 
larly high or low in non-readership. By 
pointing out that differences exist, how- 
ever, they suggest the importance of 
the non-reader. 


In this particular survey, men were 
more frequently non-readers than were 
women. Both the younger (20-34) and 
older (50 and above) age groups were 
significantly higher than the middle 
group in non-readers. Living on a 


5 This is one of a series of unpublished studies 
made by the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farm- 
er’s own survey staff. Non-readership in this par- 
ticular study was somewhat higher than usual; in 
previous and subsequent studies it has ranged 
from 10 to 25%. 
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smaller farm was significantly associ- 
ated with non-readership. 

Owners were more likely than ten- 
ants to be non-readers. And when 
large farms (140 acres or more) were 
removed from consideration the dif- 
ferences between owners and tenants 
were especially marked (30.5% non- 
readers among owners, 20.5% among 
tenants, on smaller farms). 

At first glance no relationship ap- 
pears between level of education and 
non-reading. However, further analysis 
brings out some pronounced variances 
(Table 2). 

In this survey, at least, in all but one 
age-sex grouping non-reading was as- 
sociated with high, rather than low, 
educational attainment. The exception 
was in the case of older men (50 and 
above), where educational attainment 
and percentage of non-readers was in- 
versely related. 

Two conclusions seem obvious from 
these figures: 


1. The non-readers in this particular 
survey, at least, differ in a signifi- 
cant way from those persons who 
had actually read the issue in ques- 
tion. 

. Conceivably, certain adjustments in 
magazine content might reduce the 
proportion of non-readers. For ex- 
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ample, the following subjects might 
appeal to the groups best represent- 
ed among non-readers of this par- 
ticular publication: 

a. Farm transfer arrangements 
(to interest both younger and 
older age groups). 

. Health problems, especially 
those of children and older 
people. 

Men’s activities, 
hunting and fishing. 

. Problems of getting started in 
farming, including credit 
sources and aids. 

e. Special problems of the small 
farm. 


including 


One other question was considered 
in this study. The data made it pos- 
sible to identify the socio-economic 
characteristics most likely and least 
likely to be found in non-readers. If we 
look at the reading patterns of persons 
who actually had read the issue, but 
who have the characteristics gener- 
ally associated with non-reading, what 
might we expect to find? 

To approach this question, items 
were classified in several subject cate- 
gories to provide an “index of reading” 
for each category. The two main 
groupings were: 

Serious reading—economic informa- 


tion, politics and governmental policies, 
technical information on crop produc- 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of Non-Readers by Sex, Age and Education, "Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer" Issue of November 7, 1953 





Age 
20-49 


Age All 
Above Inter- 
49 viewees 





MEN: 
Grade school education only.... 20.4% 
Some high school education.... 27.0 


WOMEN: 
Grade school education only.... 
Some high school education.... 


ALL INTERVIEWEES 


38.1% 
16.7 


30.3% 
24.5 


(N= 112) 
(N = 98) 


11.7 
21.5 


22.2 
30.0 


28.3 
(N = 180) 


17.1 
23.6 


23.9 


(N= 111) 
(N = 123) 


(N = 264) 
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TABLE 3 


Reading Patterns for Selected Groups, “Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer" 
Issue of November 7, 1953 





Description N % Non- 


INDICES OF READING* 
Based on Qualified Based on All Inter- 





of Readers Readers Only viewees in This Class 
Reader Group “Serious” “Light” “Serious” “Light” 
Reading Reading Reading Reading 
MEN: 
Owner-operators of 
smaller farms ...... 89 38.2% 61 58 38 36 
MEN: 
Owner-operators of 
larger farms ....... 75 21.3 .63 .63 .50 50 
MEN: 
On larger farms, some 
high school education 45 15.6 .68 .68 Bs 7 
WOMEN: 
From owner-operated 
smaller farms, some 
high school education 44 31.8 47 .62 32 42 
WOMEN: 
Age 49 or below, 
from smaller farms. 74 25.7 .44 57 33 42 
WOMEN: 
Age 49 or below, 
from larger farms.. 67 9.8 47 57 .42 Bs | 


*An index of 1.00 would indicate reading of all items in a category by all persons in the group. 
“Homemaking” items are included in calculations for women readers, excluded for men. 





tion, technical information on livestock 
production, stories on homemaking. 

Light reading—human interest items, 
reports on news events, entertainment 
features. 


Table 3 includes six classes of inter- 
viewees, each representing a different 
level of non-readership. For each class 
of interviewee an “index of reading” 
is shown for serious and for light 
reading. 

Differences among the three groups 
of women are negligible unless non- 
readers are included in figuring the 
percentage readership for a given type 
of item. Even then, the resulting dif- 
ference is not statistically significant 
with the size sample used in this survey. 


Among men, there are definite dif- 
ferences even when readership scores 


represent only the percentage of “quali- 
fied” readers seeing the item. When 
non-readers are included the differences 
are intensified. 

Interestingly, the grouping of male 
subscribers least likely to include non- 
readers (men with some high school 
education who are operating larger 
farms) also was the one with the high- 
est indices of reading. 

Naturally it would be unwarranted 
to speculate about what non-readers 
“would have read” on the basis of small 
samples of actual readers believed to 
resemble the non-reader group. But the 
definite, if modest, differences which 
appear in Table 3 give one more rea- 
son for wariness in dealing with read- 
ership figures which fail to recognize 
that a non-reader group exists. 
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SUMMARY 


Most readership studies, in calcu- 
lating percentage of reading for a given 
article or feature, omit persons who 
failed to read the issue. Conclusions 
based on such calculations could be 
misleading if “non-readers” differ in 
any significant way from “readers.” An 


non-reader group, might help to reduce 
the non-reader percentage. 

Reading patterns were established 
for persons who have the character- 
istics most often associated with non- 
reading but who actually had read the 
issue in question. These were compared 
with reading patterns for other sub- 


scriber groups. The differences were 
generally small, the sample itself was 
small when subdivided in this way, and 
the device used clearly had serious limi- 
tations as a way of studying non-reader 
interests and habits. Even so, there was 
enough variance in reading pattern 
from group to group to emphasize the 
urgency of learning more about non- 
readers if we are to use readership data 
efficiently. 


analysis of a farm magazine readership 
study reveals clearcut differences in 
socio-economic characteristics of the 
two groups. 

The results indicate that a descrip- 
tion of non-readers could be one of the 
most useful parts of a readership study. 
They suggest that certain types of con- 
tent, directed specifically at the kinds 
of persons most often found in the 





“Education is hardly more static than other social enterprises undergoing 
change. To remain self-satisfied in terms of the flux and flow of social 
change as it affects education in all its phases is to arrive at a stage of smug 


Sterility. ... 

“There are certain to be serious problems ahead for the AASDJ in terms 
of changing educational objectives and social and professional needs. I do 
not intend to discuss the rising interest in the development of new curricula 
within journalism schools, nor the possible new types of organization that 
adopt the nomenclature, ‘communications.’ But I do believe that deans, 
directors, chairmen and staff members of AASDJ schools will wish to con- 
sider and evaluate such developments, and others, too, at future meetings, 
and to discover what such changes portend. 

“We cannot be satisfied with 1957 thinking in the 1960 decade on such 
matters as departmental structure, organization, curricula, personnel, nor 
even our past general theories of education. In the next year or two, if we 
do little to meet some of the processes of erosion that are presently taking 
place in communications education, we can hardly complain if we have no 
effective answer to the competition from alien departments ill-prepared to 
undertake the job we are traditionally trained to do. We can hardly expect 
an intelligent and favorable public response to our own concepts and pro- 
grams if we abrogate our responsibilities to some of the jerry-built educa- 
tional units managed by those who know nothing of the folkways, traditions 
and character of our own area, journalism, and who man their staffs with 
poorly-trained personnel.”—Dr. RALPH D. Casey, director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism, in his 1957 presidential address to 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism at 
Boston. 
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FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Motion Pictures and Propaganda 
In Communist China 
BY FRANKLIN W. HOUN* 


The Chinese Communist regime has used the film, along with 
other mass media, for propaganda and indoctrination purposes. 
It has completely nationalized facilities for production and 
showing of films, but rigid rules and taboos for movie-making 
have resulted in adverse reactions and shortcomings. 





@ THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS REGARD 
the motion picture as a great and in- 
valuable instrument with which they 
may disseminate, in an artistic form, 
their political doctrines and ideological 
tenets. This conception has led the 
Communist regime to effect a com- 
plete ideological subordination of the 
film to its needs and interests. It has 
also given rise to the regime’s monop- 
oly and vigorous development of the 
physical facilities for the production, 
distribution and projection of the film. 
This paper is devoted to a study of 
these facts with a view to giving more 
insight into the Chinese Communists’ 
assiduous efforts to influence and con- 
trol the minds and actions of the 600,- 
000,000 Chinese people through propa- 
ganda and indoctrination. 


The Physical Development of the 
Communist Film Industry. The Chinese 
Communists began using movies for 
propaganda and indoctrination pur- 
poses in 1938 when the party ap- 


*The author, in earlier issues of the QUARTERLY, 
has described the structure and operation of the 
press in Communist China (Fall 1956), and the 
radio in Communist China (Summer 1957). The 
accompanying article extends his investigations 
as they relate to the motion picture in Com- 
munist China. Dr. Houn is on the political science 
faculty at Michigan State University. 


pointed seven comrades to make a doc- 
umentary film entitled “Yenan and the 
Eighth Route Army.” The first motion 
picture turned out by the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves, this silent film was 
not released for screening until 1940. 
Because of technical limitations and 
lack of equipment, the Communists 
were able to produce only five addi- 
tional silent films up to V-J day. 

In 1946, they established the North- 
east Film Studio in Manchuria, prob- 
ably with the help of Soviet experts. 
From 1946 to 1948 this studio made 
19 documentary films and newsreels 
with such titles as “Democracy in the 
Northeast,” “Last Battle for the Libera- 
tion of the Northeast” and “Three 
Years of Liberation War in the North- 
east.” The first full-length film pro- 
duced by this studio bore the name 
“The Bridge,” depicting how China’s 
working class gave their active support 
to the “war for people’s liberation.” 

After their capture of Mukden to- 
ward the end of 1948, the Commu- 
nists took over the former Kuomintang 
Film Studio there, amalgamated it with 
the Northeast Film Studio, and selected 
Ch’ang-chun as the seat of the com- 


1 People’s Daily (Peking), March 1, 1950. 
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bined organization. Since then this stu- 
dio has been known as the Ch’ang-chun 
Film Studio. 

Following their conquest of Peking 
and Shanghai early in 1949, the Com- 
munists seized more former Kuomin- 
tang film studios and re-organized them 
as the Peking Film Studio and the 
Shanghai Film Studio. 

Upon the formation of the Central 
People’s Government in October 1949, 
these three film studios were put under 
direct control of the Bureau of Cine- 
matographic Arts in the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. 


* * * 


With regard to film studios then 
owned and operated by private inter- 
ests, the Communists did not immedi- 
ately attempt to nationalize them. In- 
stead, they adopted the policy of utiliz- 
ing them by strict control and super- 
vision of all film production. 

One of the control measures was the 
prohibition of films with ideological 
content contradictory to the spirit and 
provisions of the “Common Program 
of the Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference”—a document 
containing the basic policies of the 
regime.” Privately-owned film studios 
were told that they should only pro- 
duce films that would serve certain 
political purposes beneficial to the “peo- 
ple.” Specifically, they were instructed 
to turn out films “portraying the new 
life of the Chinese and their heroic 
struggles against social injustice, politi- 
cal suppression, and foreign aggression 
both in the past and at present.” 

Apparently motivated by the desire 
to make the privately-owned film stu- 
dios more efficient in serving its inter- 
ests, the Communist regime in 1952 ef- 
fected a merger of the eight privately- 
owned film studios in Shanghai into a 
so-called “jointly operated enterprise” 


2? “Chung-yang Wen-hua Pu, Tien-ying-yeh Teng- 
chi Tsan-hsing Pan-fa” [The Ministry of Cul- 
tural Affairs’ Provisional Regulations on the 
Registration of the Cinema Industry], Liberation 
Daily, July 12, 1950. 


known as the China United Film Stu- 
dio.’ In February 1953, the regime took 
another step which involved the pur- 
chase by the government of the stocks 
of the only remaining privately-owned 
film studio, thus nationalizing the en- 
tire film industry of the nation.‘ 

This newly nationalized film studio 
soon was re-designated as the Shanghai 
Scientific and Educational Film Studio, 
which now devotes itself exclusively to 
the production of scientific and educa- 
tional films. 

*” * os 


At about the same time, the regime 
established two new film studios: The 
China Newsreel Studio and the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army Film Studio. 
Supervised by the Bureau of Cinemato- 
graphic Arts, the China Newsreel Stu- 
dio, as its name indicates, concentrates 
on manufacturing newsreels and docu- 
mentary films having a bearing on cur- 
rent affairs. The People’s Liberation 
Army Film Studio has the responsibil- 
ity of making films for military educa- 
tion and for publicizing the achieve- 
ments and life of the armed forces. 
Unlike others, this film studio operates 
under the direction and control of the 
Political Department of the Supreme 
Headquarters of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army. 


The development of the film industry 
gained greater momentum after the 
promulgation on January 12, 1954, of 
the former “State Administrative Coun- 
cil’s Decisions on the Strengthening of 
the Film Production Work and on the 
Expansion of the Film Screening Net- 
work.”® Among other things, these de- 
cisions called for construction of more 


* Yin Tso-chen, “Fei-ch’u Ti Tien-ying’” [Cin- 
ema in the Communist Bandits’ Territory], Chin- 
jih Ta-lu [Mainland Today) (Taiwan), No. 23, 
June 1, 1953), p. 17. 

*Ch’en Huang-mei, “Wei T’i-kao Tien-ying I- 
shu Ti Ssu-hsiang I-shu Shui-p’ing Erh Fen-tou 
[Struggling for Improving the Ideological and 
Artistic Standards of the Cinematographic Arts], 
People’s Daily, Oct. 18, 1954. 

5 For Chinese texts of these decisions, see ibid., 
Jan. 12, 1954. 
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film studios and for establishment of an 
adequate technical base for the film 
industry within three or five years. 

As a step toward the implementation 
of these decisions, the regime founded, 
in 1955, a school of cinematographic 
arts. Situated in Peking, this school is 
engaged in the training of cameramen, 
movie directors, actors, actresses and 
film projection personnel. 

In March 1956, the construction in 
Peking of an automatic film copying 
plant was begun. Designed by Czecho- 
slovakian experts and scheduled for 
completion in September 1957, this 
plant, according to Communists, is to 
have the most modern equipment for 
film copying and will be making 60 
million meters of film copy annually, 
thus boosting China’s total capacity of 
film-copying eight-fold.® 

Meanwhile, plans have been made to 
build three new film studios and one 
plant for producing raw film stock.’ 
The establishment of a raw film stock 
manufacturing plant is designed to re- 
duce the importation of raw film from 
abroad, while the construction of new 
film studios will augment the facilities 
for the production of feature-length 
films especially colored ones. One of 
the proposed studios will be in Sian, 
and will be able to produce six feature 
pictures a year. Another studio will be 
built in Canton with a production-ca- 
pacity of 18 films a year. Still another 
new studio will be located in Peking. 
Promised to be the largest film studio 
in the land, this giant plant will have a 
capacity of producing 30 colored fea- 
ture pictures annually. Although its 
construction is scheduled for comple- 
tion no earlier than 1967 or the last 
year of the regime’s third five-year 
plan, the studio is expected to begin 
making some films in 1958. 

* * * 


Besides these new projects, the exist- 
ing film studios in Peking, Ch’ang-chun 








®*News item in Ta-chung Tien-ying [Popular 
Cinema], No. 119 (Jan. 26, 1956), p. 26. 
1 Ibid. 
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and Shanghai have been busy improv- 
ing their production equipment so that 
they can make colored films of some 
quantity. Prior to 1950 no Chinese film 
studio had ever produced any colored 
film. In 1950, one of the Communist 
film studios made two colored docu- 
mentary films entitled respectively “The 
Chinese People’s Victory” and “The 
Liberated China.” This was done with 
the technical assistance of the Soviet 
film industry.® 

In 1954 the Communists decided to 
make another colored documentary 
film for the purpose of featuring the 
theatrical life of the most famous Pek- 
ing opera actor, Mei Lan-fang. Beset 
by technical difficulties, this plan was 
not put into effect until 1955 when the 
Soviet film industry again sent two ex- 
perts to Peking to give technical advice 
to the Peking Film Studio, designated 
to produce the picture. Meanwhile, the 
same film studio and the China News- 
reel Studio reportedly made five col- 
ored short-length art films and seven 
colored newsreels by their Chinese 
technicians alone.*° Having acquired 
some experience, the Peking Film Stu- 
dio announced early in 1956 that it 
was preparing to make two more col- 
ored full-length pictures in the next few 
months without the help of any foreign 
experts whatsoever.‘ Thus, the year 
1956 will probably be remembered by 
the Chinese film industry as the year in 
which it began producing colored films 
on its own. 

Despite the continued expansion and 
improvement in its physical structure 
and technical base, the Communist film 
industry has not been successful in the 
production of films. During a five-year 
period ended on October 18, 1954, the 


®Lo Ching-yu, “Jen-min Tien-ying Shih-yeh Ti 
Ti-i Nien’”’ [The First Year of the People’s Cin- 
ema Industry], Liberation Daily (Shanghai), 
March 17, 1951. 

*News item in Ta-chung Tien-ying, No. 118 
(Jan. 11, 1956), p. 32. 

% China Daily News (Hua-chiao Jih-pao, New 
York), Dec. 28, 1955. 

11 News item in Ta-chung Tien-ying, No. 123 
(March 26, 1956), p. 32. 
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film studios as a whole produced only 
108 feature pictures, 72 long docu- 
mentary films, 140 short documentary 
films, 40 scientific and educational 
films, one art film and some 300 news- 
reels.*? 

Noteworthy is the fact that during 
the last seven years, while the Com- 
munists have been able gradually to in- 
crease the annual production of news- 
reels, documentary films, and scientific 
and educational films, their output of 
feature pictures dropped sharply in 
1951 and 1952. The low productivity 
has persisted since then even though 
the situation is somewhat better than 
what it was two years ago. In 1950 the 
total output of feature pictures of all 
the film studios was 60.%° In 1951 and 
1952 they apparently made fewer than 
10 feature-length films.** The output of 
feature pictures during subsequent 


years was as follows: 1953, 10; 1954, 
13; and 1955, 18.7° The planned figure 
for 1956 was 24, but no report is 
available at this writing to indicate the 


actual achievement for the year.?® 
* * * 


The sharp drop in the production of 
feature pictures in 1951 and 1952 re- 
sulted from a nation-wide criticism 
campaign against the feature picture. 
Such a picture, “The Biography of Wu 
Hsiin,” produced in 1950 by the then 
Communist-dominated Kun-lun Film 
Studio of Shanghai, depicted the life of 
Wu Hsiin, who, throughout his life, 
tried to raise educational funds for il- 
literate peasants by begging. When first 
shown, the picture was warmly re- 


“™ Ch’en Huang-mei’s article in People’s Daily, 
Oct. 18, 1954, 


3 Liberation Daily, May 9, 1951. 


“Insofar as it is known, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has not given any separate figures 
on the outputs of feature pictures in 1951 and 
1952. The figure that we are using here is ob- 
tained by subtracting the number of pictures 
produced in 1950, 1953 and 1954 from the total 
number of output during the period 1950-54, 

% People’s Daily, Jan. 12, 1954, and news item 
in Ta-chung Tien-ying, No. 118 (Jan. 11, 1956), 
p- 32. 

%* China Daily News, Sept. 15, 1955. 


ceived by audiences and highly praised 
by many critics for its artistic quality 
and ideological content. But, in April 
1951, this picture suddenly came under 
severe attack from many quarters. It 
was pointed out that Wu Hsiin’s effort 
to improve the lot of the poor peasants 
through education suggested that he 
mistook illiteracy as the main cause of 
the latter’s suffering, that he was blind 
about the reality of class exploitation 
in the countryside, and that his action 
could have no other effect except to al- 
lay class hostility to the advantage of 
the landlords.** 

The author of the film script also 
was accused of failing to recognize 
these facts even in portraying Wu 
Hsiin as a man who waged a life-long 
struggle against the governing class on 
behalf of the exploited peasantry and 
who possessed the typical fine qualities 
of the Chinese people, such as industry, 
bravery, and intelligence. On May 20, 
1951, the People’s Daily pointed out 
in an editorial that the errors com- 
mitted by the film script writer and the 
film’s earlier critics were a result of 
ideological confusion and admonished 
that this confusion must be cleared up 
thoroughly.** Encouraged by this edi- 
torial, the Communist press as a whole 
directed a merciless attack upon the 
producer and the entire cast of the pic- 
ture as well as upon those newspapers 
and periodicals that had published news 
and comments favorable to the picture. 

Under this tremendous pressure, the 
“guilty” mewspapers and magazines 
made public confessions of their “im- 
prudent and irresponsible” attitude in 
publicizing the film previously. On 
May 23, Sun Yii, who wrote the script 
and directed the filming of the picture, 
made his self-criticism in an article in 
the Liberation Daily of Shanghai, the 


Chia Chi, “Tien-ying Wu-hsun Chuan Ti Pi- 
p’an” [The Criticism of the Motion Picture “The 
Biography of Wu Hsun’”], Jen-min Shou-ts’e, 
1952 [People’s Handbook, 1952), pp. 425-30. 


%8 Editorial of People’s Daily, May 20, 1951. 
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article’s title being “A Preliminary Ex- 
amination of My Mistakes Made in 
the Motion Picture ‘The Biography of 
Wu Hsiin.’”?® Next day, the Kun-lun 
Film Studio announced that the picture 
had been withdrawn from the screen 
and that all the studio’s personnel 
would conduct a thorough mutual criti- 
cism and self-criticism of their partici- 
pation in the production of the film.?° 
* * * 


Meanwhile, high-ranking officials in 
charge of cultural and educational af- 
fairs in Shanghai also publicly blamed 
themselves for failure to discover the 
“undesirable and harmful” content of 
the picture when the studio first sought 
their approval of its production. 

Nor is this all. The regime shortly 
began a nation-wide drive for people in 
the cultural and educational circles to 
undertake more study of Marxism, 
Leninism, dialectic materialism, histor- 
ical materialism and the fundamental 
principles of the people’s dictatorship 
with a view to avoiding further ideolog- 
ical deviations in their work. 

Since the demarcation line between 
the “correct” and “incorrect” ideology 
is so thin and, since the case of “The 
Biography of Wu Hsii” had amply 
demonstrated what kind of humiliation 
and misfortune one may incur by care- 
lessly going astray from that line, peo- 
ple in the film industry became increas- 
ingly cautious as the ideological study 
went on. But the greatest impact of this 
study was felt by persons who wrote 
film scripts, for their work involves the 
greatest hazard of ideological deviation. 
Thus, the script writers practically 
stopped producing after the incident, 
and this in itself caused the drastic de- 
cline in the production of feature- 
length pictures in 1951 and 1952. 

Alarmed by the acute shortage of 
scripts, the Communist regime held a 
special conference in the spring of 1953 
at which movie writers were reportedly 


1 Liberation Daily, May 23, 1951. 
» Ibid., May 24, 1951. 
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soothed and encouraged by the authori- 
ties to step up their work again. The 
writers have increased their output 
gradually since that time, but apprehen- 
sion and hesitation still keeps their 
production quite low and the output of 
feature pictures during the years since 
1953 has lagged accordingly. Commu- 
nist authorities have commented re- 
peatedly on all of these facts.?* 

Unable to produce sufficient feature 
films of its own, the regime imports 
Soviet films and films produced by 
other countries under Communist dom- 
ination. One prominent Communist ob- 
served in the fall of 1954 that Chinese 
film studios had given Chinese dialogue 
sound tracks to 199 feature pictures 
and 20 long documentary films im- 
ported from the Soviet Union and 
other countries within the Soviet or- 
bit.2? The total number of foreign pic- 
tures given Chinese dialogue sound 
tracks in 1955 was placed by the Com- 
munists at 136.7% It is believed that 
Communist China will continue to im- 
port large numbers of films in the years 
immediately ahead. 


* * * 


Functions and Content of the Chin- 
ese Film. As has already been pointed 
out, the Chinese Communists want 
nothing but a complete ideological sub- 
ordination of the film to the needs and 
interests of their party and regime. 
Since the party’s or the regime’s needs 
and interests are many and subject to 
change from time to time, specific con- 
tents of films have to be adjusted to 
meet those various needs and interests. 
At no time, however, is the ideological 


21 “Chung-kuo Tso-chia Hsieh-hui Chu-hsi-t’uan 


Kuan-yu Chia-chiang Tien-ying Wen-hsueh Chu- 
pen Chuang-tso Ti Chueh-i” [The Presidium of 
the All-China Association of Literary Writers’ 
Resolution Concerning the Acceleration of the 
Production of Motion Picture Scripts], Enlight- 
ment Daily (Peking), March 14, 1956. 

* Ch’en Huang-mei’s article cited above. 

*3 “Kuo-chia T’ung-chi Chu Kuan-yu 1955 Nien- 
tu. Kuo-min Ching-chi Fa-chan Chi-hua Chih- 
hsing Chieh-kuo Ti Kung-pao” [The National 
Bureau of Statistics’ Bulletin on the Implementa- 
tion of the National Economic Plan in 1955], 
People’s Daily, June 15, 1956. 
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content of any film allowed to be detri- 
mental to the attainment of the Com- 
munists’ ultimate goal, namely, the 
building up of a Communist society. 

Thus, the six films produced by the 
Communists in Yenan prior to V-J day 
celebrated the wartime expioits of the 
Eighth Route Army (forerunner of the 
People’s Liberation Army) against the 
Japanese and pictured the Communist 
Party’s assiduous efforts in the mobili- 
zation of manpower and material re- 
sources in the border regions for win- 
ning the war. In producing these films, 
the Communists apparently wished to 
make better known to the Chinese peo- 
ple their “contributions” to the preser- 
vation of national independence and to 
lead viewers to think of the Commu- 
nist Party as a patriotic party rather 
than as traitorous—as it had been des- 
ignated by the Kuomintang throughout 
the years. 


From 1946 to 1948 when the North- 
east was the principal battle ground of 
the civil war, the Communists made 
films mostly documenting the victories 
scored by their military forces in that 
region and recording the kind of en- 
thusiastic support given to their forces 
by the people during those battles. Ob- 
viously, these films were intended to 
demonstrate the might and popularity 
of the Communist military forces and 
to strengthen the faith of Communist 
followers in the ultimate outcome of 
the struggles against the Kuomintang.** 


Beginning in 1949, while the Com- 
munists continued to stress the military 
triumph and heroism of the People’s 
Liberation Army and the popular sup- 
port it received, the film studios were 
told by the party that they should be- 
gin extending camera coverage to other 
subjects and problems posed by the na- 
tion-wide victory of the revolution. 
First, there was the problem of how to 


*% Undoubtedly the Chinese Communists also 
wished to produce other kinds of pictures during 
this period. They were simply forced to concen- 
trate on the production of newsreels by lack of 
material and technical resources. 


persuade the people to work with 
greater enthusiasm and energy before 
the new regime was able to provide 
them with any appreciable material in- 
centive. 

To make workers understand the un- 
avoidable difficulties facing the regime 
during the early period of its rule, and 
to tell workers of their inescapable re- 
sponsibility to the new society of which 
they had just been proclaimed the real 
masters, feature pictures such as “The 
Red Flag,” “Be United for a Better To- 
morrow” and “Going Forward and 
Singing Loud” were produced. 

Meanwhile, there was also the prob- 
lem of enlisting popular support in un- 
covering hidden agents of the Kuomin- 
tang. Thus spy and sabotage detection 
became a subject of certain films. “The 
Invincible Battle Front” was one such 
feature picture. 

When the land reform movement 
was to be started in the newly liberated 
territory, the Communist film studios, 
moreover, released a number of films 
such as “The White-haired Girl,” “The 
Northern Shensi Shepherd” and “The 
Cheerful Peasant Family.” These un- 
dertook to stress landlords’ exploitation 
of the peasant masses under the tradi- 
tional land tenure system or to publi- 
cize the happy life of peasants in the 
so-called “early liberated areas” where 
land reform had been carried out. 

There were, of course, some films 
with other themes such as the Kuomin- 
tang regime’s “misrule” and “white ter- 
ror” against Communist underground 
agents or other “progressive elements” 
during the previous years. But until 
1951 films with the above-mentioned 
contents dominated the Chinese screen. 

* * * 


During 1951 and 1952 the nation 
was embroiled in numerous campaigns 
and movements such as the Anti-Amer- 
ica and Aid-Korea Movement, the 
Three-Anti Movement, the Five-Anti 
Movement, the Movement for the Sup- 
pression of Counterrevolutionaries, and 
the Campaign to Propagandize the 
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New Marriage Law. Consequently, 
most documentary films and newsreels 
reflected these objectives, while the pro- 
duction of feature pictures was greatly 
circumscribed by the shortage of scripts, 
as noted. Since these years also wit- 
nessed the Communists’ consolidation 
of power in Sinkiang and extension of 
jurisdiction to Tibet, Chinese cinema 
audiences also were shown documen- 
tary films and newsreels bearing such 
titles as “Joyful Land — Sinkiang,” 
“Tibet Under the Sunshine” and “The 
Great Unity of the Chinese Nation.” 

In 1953 and 1954, more new themes 
were introduced in the film. Pictures 
showed the individual worker striving 
for rationalization of production proc- 
ess. Others portrayed mass participa- 
tion in government or the young peo- 
ple’s struggle for freedom of marriage. 

In 1955 when the socialist transfor- 
mation of economy was intensified, the 
cooperative movement in industry, 
commerce and agriculture became an 
important subject of Chinese films. 
Other significant pictures were designed 
to call attention to the importance of 
youth education and naval power. The 
emphasis on youth education is another 
evidence that the Communists are plac- 
ing a high hope on the younger genera- 
tion, while the regime’s manifestation 
of interest in the development of naval 
strength must be viewed in conjunction 
with its preparation for “liberation” of 
Formosa. 

* * * 


Among films produced in 1956, spe- 
cial mention should be made of at least 
three pictures. The first features the 
life of Li Shih-chén, a famous Chinese 
herb specialist of the 16th century. 
Designed to re-affirm the usefulness of 
the traditional Chinese medical science 
and to provide inspiration for its ad- 
vancement in the light of modern med- 
ical and pharmaceutical developments, 
this picture unequivocally demonstrates 
that the Communist regime uses the 
film to influence the public not only in 
political and ideological matters but in 
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almost anything in which it takes an 
interest. 

The second picture, “Fifteen Strings 
of Cash,” tells the story of a conscien- 
tious judge of ancient China, who, be- 
cause of suspicion of the authenticity 
of evidence, first refused to give his 
perfunctory approval to death sentences 
imposed by three lower courts upon a 
young man and a young girl charged 
with stealing 15 strings of cash and of 
committing murder; and who subse- 
quently found the accused pair inno- 
cent after having made further investi- 
gations that proved the doubtful evi- 
dence to be in fact false. 


The Communist regime’s established 
policy rules out the production of any 
film having no bearing on current or 
future problems of society. The making 
of this picture, therefore, clearly sug- 
gested that the regime had discerned 
ill feeling on the part of certain seg- 
ments of the population about harsh- 
ness in the administration of justice. 
Now the regime wanted to create an 
impression that any judicial injustices 
and wrongs suffered had been the re- 
sult of recklessness by individual courts 
or judges rather than a fault of the ju- 
dicial policy of the regime itself. By 
creating such an impression the regime 
hoped to make the courts and judges 
the scapegoats and to keep its own pop- 
ularity intact. 

The third and perhaps the most note- 
worthy picture is an art film named 
“The Arrogant General.” Ridiculing a 
high-ranking military officer, proud and 
boastful of his services in the past, this 
short film must have been made by the 
regime as a part of its effort to restrain 
overbearing and presumptuous militar- 
ists to whom it owes so much for its 
founding. But the film is also designed 
to stimulate patriotic sentiment among 
the public, to stress the leading role of 
the Communist Party, to demonstrate 
the unique character of the people’s 
democracy, to point out the bright fu- 
ture of the Chinese people, to poeticize 
labor heroism, and to delineate the typ- 
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ical traits of the “new Chinese man”— 
such as his love of the fatherland, his 
devotion to the party, his attachment to 
the Communist ideas, his love of labor, 
his spiritual strength, his resourceful- 
ness and his willingness to make any 
sacrifice in the struggle for transform- 
ing the country into a highly advanced 
nation both in culture and material 
well-being. 

The Communist conception of the 
role of the cinema has affected not only 
the content of feature pictures, docu- 
mentary films and newsreels but that of 
the scientific and educational films. 
The scientific film is under obligation 
to explain both natural and social phe- 
nomena according to the Communists’ 
materialist world-view and to dissem- 
inate scientific and technical knowledge 
conducive to the “socialist construc- 


tion” and useful in the betterment of 
people’s daily living.?° 

To sum up, the Chinese Communists, 
like their Russian comrades, want prac- 
tically all films to serve a serious pur- 


pose. Although there are a few films 
specially made for the purpose of facili- 
tating “popular rest and recreation,” 
their material is always selected and 
arranged with a view to promoting only 
those “proper and beneficial” kinds, 
capable of orienting the thoughts and 
feelings of the audience in a desired 
direction. In other words, there is in 
Communist China no motion picture 
designed for sheer amusement. Pictures 
of this kind are regarded by the Com- 
munists as devices used by the bour- 
geois to provide illusory happiness or 
short moments of sentimental satisfac- 
tion to the suffering masses and to 
make them forget the reality of life. 


* * * 


Control of the Film’s Ideological 
Content. It has been stated that the 
Communist regime wants nothing short 
of complete control over the ideological 
content of the film. But how does the 


See the State Administrative Council’s deci- 
sions on cinema production. Ibid., Jan. 12, 1954. 
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regime actually exercise such control? 
Besides taking possession of the physi- 
cal facilities for the production of films, 
the regime has laid down the following 
rules to insure the ideological correct- 
ness of films produced. 

First, before a studio makes a film, 
it is required to seek “guidance” from 
appropriate government agencies in the 
selection of the themes for its script. 
Then the studio is to submit a resumé 
of the script to the Bureau of Cine- 
matographic Arts for preliminary re- 
view. After the film has been produced, 
the same bureau examines the complete 
film. After this examination the film is 
still not ready for distribution until final 
approval has been given by the Min- 
istry of Cultural Affairs.?¢ 

This procedure, however, applies 
only to films without significant politi- 
cal implications. For the examination 
and approval of annual film production 
schedules and films of greater political 
significance, the Department of Propa- 
ganda of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party has direct jurisdic- 
tion. 

In addition to these control meas- 
ures, the Communist authorities also 
issue general and specific directives to 
the film studios on the content of films 
and the aims to be achieved. They also 
call conferences of film workers to dis- 
cuss the latter’s performances and to 
acquaint them with any changes in film 
policies. Finally, the maintenance by 
the Communist press of a systematic 
and serious film review program helps 
the regime in scrutinizing the ideologi- 
cal fitness of motion pictures. The na- 
tion-wide criticism of the picture, “The 
Biography of Wu Hsiin,” is a good il- 
lustration of this point. 

Distribution and Projection of Films. 
Since 1950 there has been a nation- 
wide film distributing network known 
as the China Film Company. Operated 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Bureau of Cinematographic Arts, 


%8 Ibid. 
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this network is expected to help the 
regime in bringing the most “appropri- 
ate” films to the screen at the most “ap- 
propriate” time before the most “appro- 
priate” audience, in order to achieve 
the propaganda goals the regime has 
set for itself. 

According to the Communists, al- 
though the film distribution work as a 

whole has been quite satisfactory, it is 
| not without shortcomings.?’ It has been 
said that some officials in the film dis- 
tribution network fail to make a suffi- 
ciently careful study of the various lo- 
calities’ needs when they are allocating 
films. They may allocate either too 
many or too few films for a given area 
during a given period. Films intended 
primarily for urban inhabitants may be 
sent to the countryside or vice versa. 
Newly produced films are apt to reach 
the audience in rural districts and small 
towns only long after they have been 
shown in the big cities. The last men- 
tioned situation, of course, is particu- 
larly attributable to film shipment diffi- 
culties and to lack of sufficient film 
copies. But it has been argued by some 
Communists that the time required for 
bringing a new film to the small towns 
and rural districts would have been 
considerably shortened if the film dis- 
tributing agencies had given more at- 
tention to the matter.?® 

With regard to film projection, Com- 
munist sources disclosed that, as of 
June 1950, there were only 467 cinema 
theaters and 100 mobile screen units in 
the country.” In the same year, the 
regime made a tremendous effort to in- 
crease film projection facilities in the 
nation. Besides training 1,886 new pro- 
jector operators, thus boosting the total 
strength of the film projection person- 
nel to some 8,000 persons, the regime 


* Thid., July 13, 1955. 


%See the “Letters to the Editor” column in 
Ta-chung Tien-ying, No. 121 (Feb. 26, 1956), 
p. 36. 


Kuo Mo-juo, “Kuan-yu Wen-hua Chiao-yu 
Kung-tso Ti Pao-kao” [Report on the Cultural 
and Educational Activities of the People’s Gov- 
ernment], People’s Daily, June 20, 1950. 
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was able to report in May 1951 that 
the total number of cinema theaters 
had been increased to 674 and the 
number of mobile screen teams to 
700.*° During the subsequent years, ef- 
forts to increase the film projection net- 
work has continued. In 1955, there 
were 821 cinema theaters and 3,548 
mobile screen teams exclusive of those 
mobile screen teams in the armed 
forces.*! The latest figures given by the 
Communists indicate that at the end of 
1956 the total number of cinema thea- 
ters in the nation had-reached 953 and 
that of mobile screen teams 6,232. In 
addition, there were 1,477 so-called 
“cinema clubs.”°? Table 1 shows the 
growth of film projection facilities in 
Communist China from 1949 to 1956. 


TABLE | 
Growth of Film Projection Facilities in 
Communist China: 1949-1956 





Number of Cinema Number of Mwbdile 





Year Theaters Screen Teoms 
19D. «0: 467 100 
| aa 674 750 
oo) eee 700 1,000 
1952 «. « 6:09:38 755 1,119 
oe 783 2,254 
> ee 800 2,700 
ee 821 3,548 
SPE e se se 953 6,232 


Sources: Jen-min Jih-pao [The People’s Daily], 
June 20, 1950, and Sept. 28, 1954. Chieh-fang Jih- 
pao [The Liberation Daily|, March 17, 1951. 
Kuang-ming Jih pao [The Kuang-ming Daily}, 
Sept. 14, 1954; April 25, 1955, and Sept. 23, 
1955. Hua-chiao Jih-pao [China Daily News}, 
May 9, 1957. 





Cinema theaters are located in large 
and medium-sized cities. Mobile screen 
teams are organized to provide film 
showings to people in small towns and 


® Liberation Daily, May 9, 1951. 

% Enlightment Daily, April 26, 1955. 

China Daily News, May 9, 1957; People’s 
Daily, July 23, 1955. On July 12, 1955, the China 
Daily News also reported that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime would open special theaters in 
Shanghai, Mukden, Harbin, Nanking, Wuhan, 
Canton, Chungking and Kunming for screening 
newsreels exclusively. 
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rural districts, especially at workers’ 
clubs and reading rooms. The use of 
such workers’ clubs and reading rooms 
for the showings has its particular ad- 
vantage for the Communist Party; it 
greatly facilitates the attempt to inte- 
grate the film with other propaganda 
and agitation efforts. Film showings 
will be followed frequently by the ap- 
pearance of a local Communist agitator 
who “clarifies” the film’s content. As in 
the Soviet Union, a good film which 
has ideological content is a powerful 
instrument in the hands of an experi- 
enced propagandist. On the other hand, 
those Chinese people who prefer not to 
have propaganda in their pleasures may 
be led to avoid such programs. 

The Film Audience. In assessing the 
effectiveness of motion pictures as a 
medium of propaganda and agitation, 
account must be taken of the size of 
audience reached by the film network. 
Although the size of the cinema audi- 
ence in Communist China has been 
steadily increasing during the last few 
years, it is still relatively small when 
compared to the total Chinese popu- 
lation. With a total population of 
about 600,000,000 in 1956, the average 
attendance at film shows (except film 
showings in the armed forces) was less 
than 2.4 films per year per individual. 
Even if this calculation is adjusted to 
exclude all children under 10 years of 
age, the national average number of 
film attendances for 1956 is only about 
3.1 per person.** The national average, 
of course, is affected by the lower fre- 
quency of film attendance by the rural 
population, which in 1952 represented 
approximately 86% of the total popu- 
lation but accounted for only about 
46% of the annual film audience. 

There are many factors responsible 
for the relatively small film attend- 
ances. Besides the comparatively lim- 
ited number of film projectors, the mo- 
bile screen teams usually fail to keep 
accurate film showing time schedules. 


83 News item in Ta-chung Tien-ying, No. 145 
(Feb. 26, 1957), p. 24. 
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Film showings in small towns and rural 
districts are often interrupted by tech- 
nical failures of the projector or of the 
generating unit, and this has tended to 
reduce interest in movies.** The most 
important reason for small attendance, 
however, seems to be the screen’s in- 
ability to provide the audience with an 
adequate measure of relaxation since it 
has always been filled with films of 
high propaganda content. Thus, how to 
make the screen both politically useful 
and humanly interesting presents a real 
challenge to the Communist regime. 
But the regime must be given credit for 
having tried vigorously to make the 
screen available to small towns, to the 
vast countryside and even to the remote 
border regions. The growth of film au- 
dience in Communist China from 1950 
to 1955 is described in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Growth of Film Audience in 
Communist China: 1950-1955 





Year Approximate Audience 





146,000,000 
220,800,000 
584,190,000 
752,000,000 
822,000,000 
986,400,000 
1,397,000,000 


Sources: Chieh-fang Jih-pao [The Liberation 
Daily), Jan. 23, 1953. Jen-min Jih-pao [The Peo- 
ple’s Daily|, Oct. 18, 1954; July 13, 1955, and 
June 15, 1956. Ta-chung Tien-ying [Popular Cin- 
ema), No. 145 (Feb. 26, 1957), p. 24. 





* * * 


The Suppression of Hollywood Films. 
American films had dominated the 
Chinese screens prior to the Commu- 
nist seizure of power in 1949. Syste- 
matic efforts to suppress both Ameri- 
can and British films apparently did 
not begin until September 1949, four 
months after the “liberation” of Shang- 
hai, where such films were most popu- 
lar. 


% People’s Daily, July 13, 1955. 
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In September 1949, the Liberation 
Daily of Shanghai published a great 
number of “letters to the editor” urging 
the regime to inspect and ban “perni- 
cious” films imported from Hollywood. 
Some of the letters bore the signatures 
of well-known script writers, directors, 
and film stars. Shortly the Shanghai 
Bureau of Literary Affairs held a meet- 
ing to study measures that should be 
taken to satisfy the “public.” At this 
meeting it was announced that imme- 
diate steps would be taken by the gov- 
ernment to inspect the imported films 
which had been denounced “by the 
public” and that all pictures whose con- 
tents were “inconsistent with morality 
and the interests of the Chinese people 
in general” would be banned from the 
screen.*® 

From that time on, the number of 
Anglo-American films shown in Shang- 
hai theaters and the size of the audi- 
ence for such films rapidly declined. 
By the middle of 1950, the Commu- 
nists claimed that American and British 
films no longer dominated the cinema 
theaters in Shanghai and would soon be 
completely suppressed.** 

Meanwhile, it was reported that only 
one cinema theater in the city of Hang- 
chow was still showing American films 
and that in Nanking American and 
British motion pictures had disappeared 
from all the screens six months ear- 
lier.*7 In Peking and Tientsin the last 
showing of American films was in July 
1950, soon after the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

Soviet Films in China. In direct con- 
trast to the decline of audiences for 
American and British films (and now 
the importation of American films has 
been completely banned) is the steady 
increase in the number of people at- 
tending Soviet films.** By the middle of 


% Liberation Daily, Sept. 18-21, 1949. 

% Ibid., July 24, 1950. 

81 Ibid. 

% The sizes of audience enjoyed by Soviet films 
in Communist China during the first three and 
one-half years were as follows: 1949, 6,629,977; 
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1952, according to a Communist re- 
port, some 200 Soviet films had been 
screened in China before a total audi- 
ence of 186,062,643 persons.*® The 
Chinese Communists have also asserted 
that some Soviet films often drew huge 
audiences in China. The total number 
of people who saw the film “The Great 
Battle in Stalingrad” was placed at 
8,000,000, and the number who saw 
the film “The Fall of Berlin” was esti- 
mated at 14,000,000.*° 

According to the Communists, the 
growth of Soviet film attendances in 
China “has strengthened the great 
friendship between the peoples of China 
and the Soviet Union, has made the 
Chinese people more fond of Lenin and 
Stalin and appreciative of the superi- 
ority of the Soviet system . . . and has 
convinced the Chinese people that the 
Soviet society is the best model upon 
which their own society should be pat- 
terned.”** Although this is a claim 
which cannot be verified, it indicates 
the motivation of the Communist re- 
gime in promoting the showing of So- 
viet films in China. 

* * * 


Conclusions. Several conclusions may 
be drawn from the preceding narrative. 

It is clear that the film in Mainland 
China today is essentially a medium of 
propaganda and indoctrination rather 
than a means of recreation or amuse- 
ment. As a medium of propaganda and 
indoctrination, the film is used exclu- 
sively by the Communist regime, which 
since its founding in 1949 has also been 
using other instruments of mass com- 
munication for remolding the ideology 
of the Chinese people, mobilizing pub- 
lic opinion and enlisting popular sup- 
port for its policies. 

To make the film an effective and 


1950, 48,287,169; 1951, 64,957,825; the first six 
months of 1952, 66,151,672. See Wang Lan-hsi, 
“So-lien Tien-ying Tsai Chung-kuo” [Soviet Films 
in China}, People’s Daily, Nov. 5, 1952. 

8° Ibid. 

# Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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politically reliable instrument, the re- 
gime has imposed physical and ideo- 
logical controls. It has completely na- 
tionalized the facilities for the produc- 
tion, distribution and projection of films. 
It has made vigorous and incessant ef- 
forts to expand and improve such fa- 
cilities. It has also been able to increase 
the size of film audience steadily, es- 
pecially in the countryside and remote 
regions, where people had never before 
had any opportunity to see a movie. 
But the Chinese Communist regime’s 
utilization of the film as a medium of 
propaganda has not been a complete 
success. Comparatively speaking, the 
Chinese movie industry still is techni- 
cally backward and its production ca- 
pacity remains very much limited. This, 
of course, has greatly circumscribed the 
regime’s ability to make use of the film. 
But the regime would still have been 
able to have more films produced if it 
had not laid down so many rules, and 
such rigid rules and taboos for movie- 
making. Restricted by these rules and 
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taboos, writers have been hesitant to 
produce new scripts, a shortage of 
which has been felt since 1951. Mean- 
while, movie studios also have lost in- 
itiative because film production, includ- 
ing the selection of scripts and per- 
formers, is so strictly controlled by the 
central authorities of the party and 
government. The relatively small num- 
ber of films produced during the last 
few years are therefore characterized 
by “monotony and dullness.” Needless 
to say, this has also had the effect of 
compromising the film’s usefulness to 
the regime. At a recent meeting with 
people in motion picture circles, Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai unwittingly supplied 
official testimony to these adverse ef- 
fects of the regime’s excessive control 
over the production of the film.*? 

It is too soon to tell whether there 
will be any genuine relaxation of con- 
trol over the film as a result of the re- 
gime’s latest promises for liberalization 
of ideological control in general. 


“ China Daily News, May 25, 1957. 





“The American people are utterly unable to judge for themselves any of 


the great issues of weapons development and employment and peacetime 
application of atomic energy. They have to take the word of someone else 
on decisions in this whole area. When there is a difference of competent 
scientific opinion, no one will supply the answers. 

“Can a clean bomb be made? 

“Does continuing testing of thermo-nuclear weapons involve only a neg- 
ligible risk to human life? Or have the tests already resulted in an increase 
of 10,000 leukemia fatalities a year? 

“You can get guesses and answers almost everywhere except from the 
people who have the classified information and cannot talk about it... . 

“One by one the state governments are moving to remedy the inade- 
quacy of statutes on disclosure of the public business, at state and local 
levels. 

“In the federal government, however, officials compel the citizen to come 
as a supplicant for access to more and more information. 

“And when the information is released, it often is released as a matter of 
grace and not surrendered as a matter of right. 

“The federal official, in the last 30 years, has come to ask increasingly of 
the inquiring citizen, ‘Why do you want to know?’ and ‘What do you wish 
to use the information for?’—J. RUSSELL WiGGINSs, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, at University of Maryland. 














JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Again, Too Few Graduates 
To Go Around; Salaries Up 


BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN* 


Eighty of 85 journalism schools report demand for their gradu- 
ates exceeds supply, usually by big margins, although the num- 
ber of graduates increased 5.4% over 1956. While starting sal- 
aries again increased on the average, those offered journalism 
graduates lag well behind those offered in other fields. 





W sAME SONG, FIFTH VERSE—AND 
practically the same words. 

That’s the story, in brief, of the fifth 
annual JOURNALISM QUARTERLY survey 
of placement and job opportunity. 

The four major points brought out 
in last year’s report could bear repeat- 
ing, with certain modifications: 


1. Once again, journalism graduates 
were in short supply throughout the na- 
tion. 


2. The total output of the 85 par- 
ticipating institutions was up 5.4% 
over the previous year (as compared to 
a 4.6% increase for 76 responding 
schools last year). 


3. Starting salaries again were higher 
than the year before, but the average 
increase in salaries was less for men 
than a year ago and more for women. 


4. Compared to salary gains in other 
fields, journalistic starting-pay levels 
slipped a little. 


No major changes or significant shifts 
in trend were revealed in the 1957 
study. The percentage of women grad- 
uates remained about the same (about 


*The author is dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Oregon. He acknowledges the 
valuable assistance of Carol Webster, alumna 
and school secretary, in the tabulation of returns. 


31%); the percentage of advanced-de- 
gree candidates held steady (about 
12%), and the percentage of graduates 
entering military service decreased 
again (now about 12% as compared to 
nearly 25% in 1952-53). 

Compared to starting salaries in other 
fields, those in the journalistic fields 
lagged woefully, as usual. Worse, they 
apparently lost ground relatively, al- 
though this is not entirely clear because 
of discrepancies in the figures used for 
comparison. This year, as last, the aver- 
ages in other fields reported by Frank 
S. Endicott of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’ vary “internally” for a given year. 
That is, his 1956 averages as reported 
in 1957 are not the same as (they are 
higher than) the 1956 figures when or- 
iginally reported.” In any case, they are 
well above journalism averages as re- 
vealed in this series of annual surveys. 


AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES 


FOR MEN 
1957 1956 

Engineering ....... $433 mo. $415 mo. 
Accounting ....... 389 372 
ee 385 370 
General Business .. 382 363 
Other fields ...... 414 394 
Av., all fields 

Ee 401 383 
Av., Journalism 3428 316 
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TABLE | 
85 Schools and Departments (Out of 107 Queried) 





Bachelor’s 
Degree 
Women 


Advanced 
Degree 


Men Women 


Men Total 





No. graduated, 1956-571 
No. graduated, 1955-562 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1957 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1956 


What was the “supply-demand” 
situation in your school or 
dept. this year? (Check) 


Editorial Rank Order * 


In what type or 
types of jobs was 
there the greatest 
demand for grads 
this year? 


Newspaper: 
i ae 
Weekly 

Wire Service .. 


Magazine 


More Graduates 
Than Jobs Open 


I 


1343 
1252 


658 
645 


220 
214 


50 
43 


2271 
2154 
244 


27 271 


251 14 


More Jobs 
Than Graduates 


265 


Approximately 
In Balance 


1 80 
1 81 


4 
3 
Advertising Rank Order 
3 I 2 
Newspaper: 
Daily 
Weekly .. 


2 


w 


12 7 
35 8 
, 
ae 
3 6 
Y eee. 
19 

3 


TV 


ss 
WwWNwWsan 


What was the approximate average starting salary (weekly) for your graduates this 
year? (79 respondents reported on men, 70 on women) 


Range (of averages) 
Median 
Average 


Men 
$105-60 


Women 
$95—45 
$65 
$66.00 


1 Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 
? All 1955-56 figures are those reported this year. 


* This means that 59 respondents listed daily newspapers as the No. 1 source of job openings, 12 
said they were second most important, etc. Ranking below 4 not included. 





This year’s questionnaires were re- 
turned by 85 schools and departments 
out of the 107 listed in the Editor & 
Publisher International Year Book, a 
response of nearly 80%. 


1In Management Record (Jan. 1957). 

2In a recent letter to the writer, Dr. Endicott 
explains that his original figures for a given year 
are based on respondents’ predictions, and that 
the later figures are actual salary levels. Thus, 
the earlier figures are estimates; the later ones 
are factual. 

S Journalism starting salaries are given on a 
weekly basis in this survey. In the table above, 
they are translated into a monthly figure in or- 
der to be consistent with Dr. Endicott’s “average 
starting monthly salaries for 4-year male grad- 
uates.” 


Eighty of these reported “more jobs 
open than graduates available,” one re- 
ported the reverse situation and four 
said the situation with them was “ap- 
proximately in balance.” 

One school reported a 10-1 ratio of 
job offers over graduates, several re- 
ported 4-1, 3-1 and 2-1 ratios, and oth- 
ers volunteered such comments as 
“many more,” “heavier than ever” and 
“demand exceeds supply by tremendous 
ratio.” 

Unsolicited comments by respond- 
ents suggest that public relations and 
industrial publications jobs are taking a 
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Total graduates (men, women—bachelors and advanced degrees). . 


(5.4% gain 1957 over 1956) 
Women graduates, total 
% of total 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees 
% of total, bachelor’s degrees 
Women graduates, advanced degrees 
% of total, advanced degrees 
Advanced degrees graduates, total 


ee a 


Graduates entering military service 
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TABLE 2 
Salient Figures and Percentages, 85 Schools and Departments of Journalism 

1956-57 1955-56 
2,271 2,154 

5 Sy tok n sees ee 708 688 
REWER wasiecnkee 31.2% 31.9% 

eins i. 0s bs Ue tite orc eel 658 645 
PEATE Dig ee aa he ee 32.9% 34% 

Hp oS NE a oe a ES 50 43 
Sap bil wee ALE um race a ae oe 18.5% 16.7% 
i ore a rw dla inl he aese Cho) 656 270 257 
uke Pian e ieee ces 11.9% 11.9% 

» Si: atinos ak Sania eS 6 oe eae a 271 265 
Se Ue ete eee 11.9% 12.3% 


% of all graduates 





growing share of journalism graduates. 
For example: 


—Demands increasing for technical 
writers in this area, with beginning 
salaries at least 25% higher than 
those offered newspaper personnel. 
This is something AEJ should begin 
to stress. 

—Our average starting salary for wom- 
en is on the climb; more and more 
going into publications and PR posi- 
tions. Unless we succeed in getting 
media salaries higher for men in this 
state, our women grads will soon be 
commanding higher starting salaries. 

—PR jobs out in front, followed by 
government. About even: newspaper 
and radio. . . . Beginning salaries in 
PR for our best grads ranged from 
$5,000 to $6,000. Newspaper jobs 
went begging. 


Despite comments like these (notably 


more numerous than in previous years), 
the daily newspaper continued to hold 


its strongly dominant position as the 
principal source of demand for journal- 
ism school graduates, both in editorial 
and advertising jobs. Weeklies were 
again in second place, PR third and ra- 
dio, TV, magazines and others far be- 
hind. 

(The trend of comments this year 
causes the writer to wonder if question 
No. 4 on the form should not be re- 
phrased another year. As it stands, it 
asks for the sources of the greatest de- 
mand for graduates. The thought all 
along has been that this would be syn- 
onymous with the greatest areas of ac- 
tual employment, but the validity of this 
assumption now appears to be question- 
able. Perhaps two questions, covering 
both, should be asked hereafter. ) 

A backward glance over the period 
covered since this annual survey was 
first made in 1953 shows a steady up- 
ward climb in average beginning salaries 








TABLE 3 
Regional Beginning Salary Differences 
East South Midwest West 

(12 reporting) (22 reporting) (27 reporting) (19 reporting) 

Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Range! .. $100-65 $78-57 $90-60 $95-45 $105-65 $90-60 $92-60 $80-47 
Median $75 $62.50 $75 $62.50 $79 $67 $75 $70 
Average .. $76.42 $65.50 $73.76 $62.60 $79.07 $69.24 $77.42 $65.80 


‘Note: This is a range of average starting salaries reported. The questionnaire does not ask for the 


highest or lowest salaries offered. 
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TABLE 4 
Five-Year* Summary 





1951-52* 1952-53 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 





Schools and Depts. 
Reporting 

Reporting “More 

jobs than gradu- 

ates” 

Reported total 

graduates?! 

Starting salaries (weekly )}— 
men (M), women (W) 
Range? 


60 


52 
1,873 


Average 


$85-50 
$75—40 


73 77 76 85 


60 71 74 80 


1,863 2,048 2,010 2,271 


$90-50 
$75—40 


$66.66 
$57.72 


$90-55 
$80-48 


$72.98 
$61.80 


$105-60 
$9545 


$76.96 
$66.00 


$65.44 
$56.52 


*This year’s is the fifth actual annual survey, but a period of six years is covered by reason of the 
fact that the first study (the 1952-53 year) also brought out information covering the previous (1951- 


52) year. 


1 Although the number of respondents varies slightly each year, the institutions represented in the 
total figures are substantially the same from year to year. 


2? Note: See footnote (1) in Table 3. 





for men and women alike. (See Table 
4.) In the first study, $80 per week was 
the highest beginning average salary re- 
ported for men and $45 was the lowest. 
This year’s highest reported average fig- 
ure was $105 and the lowest was $60. 
(In the text above a respondent is quoted 
as saying that men were being offered 
up to $6,000 in PR jobs but readers 
should note that question No. 5 in the 
questionnaire refers to average starting 
salaries.) Women’s averages also gained 
markedly. 


Participating in the 1957 survey were 
schools and departments of journalism 
at the following institutions: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Boston, 
Bradley, Bridgeport, Brigham Young, 
Colorado, Columbia, Connecticut, Den- 
ver, Drake, Florida, Florida State, 
Fresno State, Furman, Houston, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowa, Iowa State, Kansas, Kan- 
sas State, Kent, Kentucky, Lehigh, 
Long Island, Louisiana State, Loyola, 
Maine, Marquette, Maryland, Memphis 
State, Michigan, Michigan State, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana 
State, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, North 


Texas State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio 
State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa State, Oklahoma Baptist, Omaha, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, St. 
Bonaventure, San Diego, San Jose, 
Simmons, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Southern California, Southern II- 
linois, Southern Methodist, Syracuse, 
Tennessee, Texas, Texas A&M, Texas 
Christian, Texas Woman’s University, 
Texas Technological, Tulane, Tulsa, 
Utah, Utah State, Washington, Wash- 
ington & Lee, Wayne State, West Vir- 
ginia, Wichita, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


The Press Conference 
In the Curriculum 


> EIGHT YEARS OF EXPERIMENT AND 
pioneering in the use of the formal 
press conference as a teaching device 
and promotion tool has culminated in 
the inclusion of a course sequence 
called “Press Conference—Senior Sem- 
inar,” in the University of Utah De- 
partment of Journalism curriculum. 
The course, which is now the “wrap- 
up” sequence for graduating journalism 
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students, had its beginning as an extra- 
curricular activity designed to enrich 
the department’s offering and to pro- 
vide an attractive occasion for inviting 
groups of high school journalists to the 
campus. 

It is far more than that now. The 
department’s “Thursday Press Confer- 
ence” has an impact that is campus 
wide, and often attracts newsmen from 
Salt Lake City’s newspapers and radio 
stations. Several of the press confer- 
ences have been televised. 

Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, head of the 
Department of Journalism, justifies the 
press conference sequence by its effec- 
tiveness in achieving three goals: 

1. It gives senior journalism stu- 
dents the enrichment of gaining an in- 
timacy with approximately 30 of the 
state’s most prominent citizens and an 
insight into their problems. 

2. It gives incentive to students to 
research a variety of persons and fields, 
insuring that the research is thoroughly 
and zestfully done because it is to be 
used by the student. 

3. It gives a wide variety of writing 
assignments and experiences which pro- 
vide a basis for measuring the effective- 
ness of students to handle interviewing 
and writing assignments. 

During the 1956-57 school year sen- 
ior journalism students at the Univer- 
sity of Utah interviewed Senator A. V. 
Watkins, Senator Wallace F. Bennett, 
Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee; Olympic bas- 
ketball player Bill Russell, Salt Lake 
City’s chief of police, a bank president, 
the director of the State Fish and 
Game Department, the director of the 
State Land and Water Board, the direc- 
tor of the Utah Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, the judge of the local 
juvenile court, the president of the 
Utah Association for the United Na- 
tions, the dean of the State College of 
Education, the director of the Utah 
Cooperative Association, and 17 other 
prominent and newsworthy persons. 

In preparation for the press confer- 
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ence interviews, students were required 
to research the fields of the speakers 
and the speakers themselves, preparing 
a bibliography and significant ques- 
tions. During the press conference they 
were challenged to ask relevant ques- 
tions, and they assessed the speaker’s 
statements and claims in terms of logic 
and against their own research into his 
field. Following each press conference 
students wrote, most often under the 
pressure of a tight deadline, a straight 
news story, a feature, an editorial or an 
interpretive article. 

The possibilities of the regular press 
conference as a department tool were 
being explored by Dr. Wilson soon af- 
ter he established the journalism de- 
partment at Utah in 1948. He initiated 
the weekly event primarily as a campus 
promotion to which high school jour- 
nalism groups were invited to interview 
newsworthy faculty members, to write 
stories, to edit stories, and to see the 
finished product set in type in the de- 
partment’s typography laboratory. 

The enthusiasm of the high school 
students was unmistakable. In most 
cases the press conference provided a 
stimulating initiation into journalism. 


Inquiry showed that the high school- 
ers were preparing for the interviews 
by doing considerable independent re- 
search. Moreover, most of them con- 
sidered the press conference to be a 
painless and pleasant way to learn a 
great deal about a new field; and they 
looked upon the writing assignment 
which followed the interview as an ac- 
ceptable and stimulating challenge. 


Dr. Wilson felt that this type of jour- 
nalism experience along with such mo- 
tivation might very well be utilized reg- 
ularly by the department’s senior stu- 
dents. In 1955 the Press Conference- 
Senior Seminar was placed, somewhat 
tentatively, in the curriculum. The 
course offered two quarter-hours of 
credit and included one classroom ses- 
sion per week in addition to the two- 


(Continued on page 502) 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Trends in the Demand 
For Photographic Skills 


Y@ THE DEMAND FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
skill as a tool of newspaper reporting 
increased sharply during the 10-year 
period 1947-1956 inclusive as revealed 
by an analysis of 2,430 “Help Wanted, 
Editorial” advertisements in Editor & 
Publisher. 


Numerically, mention of photogra- 
phy as a tool of reporting increased 


from five mentions in 1947 to 111 men- 
tions in 1956. Proportionately, photo- 
graphy was mentioned in 3% of the ad- 
vertisements in 1947 and in 23% of the 
advertisements in 1956. In 1955, the 
peak year in terms of both total men- 
tions and percentage, the mentions 
totalled 113, occurring in 30% of the 
advertisements. 


Only openings for non-executive 
newsside personnel (exclusive of desk 
men) on bona fide general circulation 
newspapers were considered. Advertise- 
ments specifying photography as the 
primary or sole qualification were not 
included. Advertisements placed by both 
dailies and weeklies were counted, and 
those which ran more than once (in 
succession or every other week) were 
counted only once. The term “non- 
executive” was given subjective inter- 
pretation. If the advertisements specified 
an executive post such as sports editor, 
but also included mention of reporto- 
rial duties, it was included. 


The advertisements mentioning pho- 


tography were divided into three cate- 
gories : 

1) Photographic skills required. Ex- 
ample: Reporter for general news, must 
handle camera, journalism grad or some 
experience. Good working conditions, 
replace six year staffer. 

2) Photographic skills desirable. Ex- 
ample: Young newsman or lady for 
news editorial on 4,000 circulation 
weekly. Use of camera desirable. 

3) Photographic skills helpful but 
not necessary. Example: Reporter 
needed for growing Ohio afternoon six 
day paper. Labor, industry beat as well 
as general and feature assignments. 
Ability to use camera helpful but not 
Vital. 


The years 1947 and 1948 yield men- 
tions of photography in insignificant 
number (five mentions each year), but 
from 1949 throughout the remainder of 
the years the mentions steadily increased 
both in total mentions and percentage 
with the exception of 1956, the last year 
covered. 


Slightly more than half of those ad- 
vertisements which mentioned photog- 
raphy stipulated that photography was 
required. Slightly less than one fourth 
mentioned photography skills as desir- 
able, and slightly more than one fourth 
mentioned it as helpful but not neces- 
sary. At the outset the trend was quite 
definitely toward photography as a re- 
quirement, reaching a peak in 1951. 
Thereafter, the combined desirable and 
helpful categories steadily rose while 
the required category steadily fell until 
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the two met in 1954 and continued al- 
most parallel in 1955 and 1956. 
Inferences drawn from this study 
must be considered in the light of the 
following restrictions: 1) Only one 
source was considered, and 2) Editor 
& Publisher classifieds may not accur- 
ately reflect the hiring attitude of the 
newspaper industry as a whole (during 
the item count, it was noted metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers seldom if ever ad- 
vertised for combination skills). 
The major inference: there has been 
a sharp increase in the demand for re- 
porters skilled in photography. In 1947 
and 1948, the first two years of the 
study, only 3 to 4% of the advertise- 
ments mentioned photography, whereas 
in 1955 and 1956, the last two years, 
between one-fifth and one-fourth of the 
advertisements mentioned photography. 
WALTER WILCOX 
State University of lowa 


Page Position and Readership 


In a Farm Magazine 


V> WILL AN ARTICLE GET MORE READ- 
ers if it runs on page 17 or page 81 of 
a 100-page farm paper? Will a position 
on page 66 draw more or fewer readers 
than a position on page 18 of an 80- 
page issue? 

These are questions for an editor to 
think about. Naturally he wants reader- 
ship in a 100-page issue to hold up 
steadily from page 1 to page 100. But 
how can he find out what is happening? 

One way is to use the method of the 
Continuing Study of Farm Publications 
and to chart the flow of readership by 
“Any This Page” scores. 


Another method is to use the split- 
run technique. Print Article 1 on page 
18 for half the run. See that it reaches 
half the sample of farm people inter- 
viewed. Then shift Article 1 to page 66 
in the second half of the run. Get a 
readership score for the article in each 
position. 

In the same issue, print Article 2 on 
page 66 for half the run. Then shift to 
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page 18. Get a readership score for the 
article in each position. 

This is the familiar split-run that the 
Wallace-Homestead Poll has used for 
years. In most cases, 100 men and 100 
women, well distributed over the state, 
are in the A half of the split; the same 
number, distributed in the same way, 
are in the B half. 

The first test in transposing articles 
in this way was made in the issue of 
November 5, 1949. We switched two- 
column articles on page 12 and page 
27. In each case, the article suffered 
when moved to page 27. 

This test was repeated November 4, 
1950. This time the shift was from page 
12 to page 50 in an issue of 64 pages. 
Again we found we lost readers in the 
shift from 12 to 50. 

Faced by this evidence of weakness 
in the back of the book, the editors be- 
gan to make changes. More and strong- 
er copy was used in the back of the 
book. Two especially popular depart- 
ments were placed facing the inside 
back cover and on the inside back 
cover. 


We returned, in March 19, 1955, to 
check up. This time we switched pic- 
ture pages—one on page 17 and one on 
page 81 in an issue of 100 pages. This 
time page 81 lost a little, but not more 
than the expected experimental error. 

On October 1, 1955, a similas split 
was tried out in an 80-page issue. Two 
articles—each two columns in length— 
were transposed. Their titles: “Apply 
nitrogen in fall” and “Fertilizer helps 
stop erosion.” 

Here are the results for men. Read 
Most scores were used. The sample had 
68 men and 100 women in A; 100 men 
and 100 women in B. 

Apply Nitrogen Fertilizer Helps 

No. % No. % 
Page 18 28 41.2 47 47 
Page66 25 36.8 51 51 

Scores for women—much smaller— 
showed about the same variation. 

In the 92-page issue of March 16, 
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1957, another split was tried out. Again 
two articles—each two columns in 
length—were transposed. Both were on 
cattle feeding. 

Read Most scores for men on the 
two articles follow. The sample had 100 
men and 100 women in A; the same in 
B. Since the subsample in each case is 
100, the number and percentage are 
the same. 

Economy 
Feeder Cattle Supplement 
% % 
46 41 
Page 70 44 

Women’s scores—quite small—show- 
ed about the same variation. Apparent- 
ly for both men and women each ar- 
ticle got as many readers on page 70 
as on page 26. 

What value did the experiment have 
for the farm paper? The early splits 
served as warning that readers were 
dropping away as they went through 
the issue. The back of the book was 
not getting enough attention. 

Later experiments proved that this 
habit of the readers had been changed. 
Readers were just as likely to read an 
article on page 70 as one on page 26. 
Similar checks in the future may help 
keep the editors on their toes on this 
particular problem. 

DoNALD R. MURPHY 
Director, Editorial Research 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


The Publication of 
Dawks's News-Letter 


#@ THE REFUSAL IN 1695 BY THE HOUSE 
of Commons to renew the Regulation 
of Printing Act created conditions so 
favorable to the freedom of the press in 
England that a number of journals soon 
entered the competition for the public 
eye and purse. Of these new papers the 
most revolutionary in format was 
Dawks’s News-Letter, published in a 
script type which imitated handwriting 
so closely that Steele, in Tatler No. 178, 
described it as “such as you cannot dis- 
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tinguish between Print and Manuscript.” 
Ichabod Dawks’s purpose, of course, 
was to win the reader who still pre- 
ferred the old handwritten newsletter 
as his medium of current intelligence. 
Stanley Morison has expertly dealt with 
this scriptorial newspaper in Ichabod 
Dawks and His News-Letter (1931). 

The first appearance of the paper 
has often been given as August 4, 1696; 
however, the oldest surviving issue is 
No. 23, dated August 13 and entitled 
Dawks’s Letter, wherefrom Morison 
roughly calculated that the journal be- 
gan its long career in June. It is occa- 
sionally possible to learn the facts of 
publication about one journal from an- 
other, especially if the same publisher 
produced both. That is here the case. 
Dawks initiated his Protestant Mercury 
on March 9, 1696, a tri-weekly news- 
paper of conventional format. In the 
issue of June 22-24, No. 47, succeeding 
the despatches and preceding the adver- 
tisements, there appeared this notice in 
italic: 
Yesterday about Eight in the Evening, 
was Published a News-Letter, in imita- 
tion of a Curious Written Hand, and so 
will be continued for the future every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday about 
the same Hour, wherein will not only be 
incerted the most material Paragraphs 
out of the Foreign and other Prints, but 
likewise the Transactions of the day, 
which will be convenient for all Gentle- 
men or others, who send news to their 
Freinds in the Country, as also to those 
whose Employ it is; and the latter if 
they please, may have any allowable 
Paragraph of their own incerted on rea- 
sonable terms. You may be furnished 
with what Numbers you please, by the 
Publisher hereof, about 8 of the Clock 
every Post-Night. 
The first issue of Dawks’s scriptorial 
paper is thus definitely dated Tuesday, 
June 23, 1696. 

In No. 49 of the Protestant Mercury 
a similar notice appeared in the script 
type Dawks had just begun to use in 
his new paper, with a change in the 
hour of publication from 8 p.m. to 7 
and the following recommendation: 
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This Letter will be done upon good 
Writing Paper, and Blank Space left, 
that any Gentleman may write his own 
private Business. It does undoubtedly 
exceed the best of the Written News, 
contains double the Quantity, is read 
with abundance more ease and pleasure; 
and will be useful to improve the 
Younger sort in Writing a Curious 
Hand. 


This notice was often reprinted. The 
hour of appearance again was changed, 
to 6 o'clock according to No. 55, and 
once more, to 4 o’clock in No. 79. 
Probably Dawks was growing more 
proficient in production. In No. 58 of 
the Mercury Edward Castle, a book- 
seller at the Black Boy next Scotland 
Yard near White Hall, was named as 
an agent for the News-Letter, but in the 
following number Mrs. Katherine Tidd 
at the Crown and Cushion in Westmin- 
ster Hall replaced him, and in No. 86 
the name of Mrs. Bond, next door to 
Man’s Coffee-House at Charing Cross, 
was added. (Neither Mrs. Tidd nor 
Mrs. Bond is listed in Plomer’s Diction- 
ary of the Printers and Booksellers ... 
1668 to 1725, 1922.) A statement in 
No. 67 of the Mercury claims that the 
novel paper “is now sent to most parts 
of England.” The News-Letter appar- 
ently was thriving. 

For several months the advertisement 
for the daring young journal continued 
to appear in both script and italic type 
in its publisher’s other newspaper. In 
the issue of October 19-21, No. 98, a 
fresh notice repeated some of the old 
commendations and mentioned, in ad- 
dition to the instruction of the young 
in writing a good hand, the further ad- 
vantage of being useful “to bring Igno- 
rant People to Read Written-hand.” 

It would therefore seem, if we may 
trust the words of Dawks’s Protestant 
Mercury on Dawks’s News-Letter, that 
in his effort to win an old-fashioned 
public with a new-fashioned face Icha- 
bod Dawks was skillful in performance 
and successful in promotion from the 
threshold of his enterprise, which suf- 
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fered none from its older and common- 
er colleague “in Wardrobe Court, in 
Great Carter Lane, near the West End 
of St. Pauls.” 

RICHMOND P. BonD 
University of North Carolina 


Who Writes Letters 
To the Editor? 


¥> A STUDY REGARDING THE BEHAVIOR 
of people who write letters-to-the-editor 
was recently completed at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon by a master’s candidate, 
Wm. D. Tarrant.* 

The study, designed to answer two 
primary questions (“Who writes letters 
to the editor of the Eugene Register- 
Guard?” and “Why do they write 
them?”) considered (1) letter-writers’ 
census type data, (2) motivations de- 
termining letter-writing behavior, (3) 
letter-writers’ habits and attitudes, and 
(4) letter-writers’ own analyses of the 
purpose of letter sections in newspapers. 

The author proposes that answers to 
these questions should give journalists 
insight into the letter-writers’ composi- 
tion. Such a revelation should also de- 
termine whether or not letter-writers 
are “crackpots” (as they are sometimes 
labeled), or whether these people truly 
reflect the traits which an idealistic 
democracy would believe them to pos- 
sess. 

Another aspect of the study (derived 
from an open-end questionnaire sent to 
letter-writers who had submitted letters 
to the Eugene Register-Guard during a 
six-month period during 1956) in- 
volved dividing the sample universe 
into three strata, using the variable of 
“frequency of letter-submission” as the 
factor. Thus it was possible not only to 
compare letter-writers with the general 
public, but also (to a certain degree) 
compare them with each other. 


This secondary phase of the study 
disclosed that as the frequency of letter 
submission per letter-writer increased 


*Now a public relations counsel in Wichita, 
Kansas, and editor of the Kansas Home Builder. 
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during the period studied, so did the 
probability that the letter-writer would 
be (1) one who was older than aver- 
age, (2) one who had more children 
than average, (3) one who had sought 
a public office, (4) one who owned his 
own home and business, (5) one who 
had written letters to his congressman 
(66% had done so) and other publica- 
tions, (6) one who did not listen to ra- 
dio or view television, (7) one who 
was a regular book reader, (8) one 
who belonged to the Republican party, 
and (9) one who was more likely to 
write to educate the public or to pro- 
mote a philosophy. 

Considering all letter-writers, in com- 
parison to the general public, it was 
found that letter-writers were better 
educated, less mobile, more religious 
(attended church more often, etc.), 
more mature, more self-expressive, bet- 
ter read, more individualistic and much 
older than the average citizen. Letter- 
writers maintained, so the study re- 
vealed, many interests and frequently 
exposed themselves to public-opinion- 
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forming media. They usually wrote 
their letters to “get something off my 
chest.” The topics about which they 
wrote were usually those in which they 
were greatly interested, or those which 
dealt with events which they had ex- 
perienced first-hand. They felt their 
letters “helped” the newspaper’s read- 
ership and they emphasized that the 
“Mail Bag” was a democratic institu- 
tion because it permitted freedom of 
expression. 

In the last analysis, the author con- 
cludes that labeling of letter-writers as 
“crackpots” is not consistent with the 
facts. To the contrary, letter-writers 
were found to be above average in 
such significant areas as education, so- 
cial stability, economic status, religious 
interest and many other “peculiarly im- 
portant” respects. The “Mail Bag” 
emerged in this study, not as a “nut 
column,” but as a public forum where 
the mentally acute and socially active 
citizens of the community aired their 
views in the interests of their fellow- 
man. 





The Press Conference in the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 497) 


hour press conference session each 
Thursday. It was offered all three quar- 
ters. 

As the course is now conducted, the 
class period (each Monday) is utilized 
to block out research assignments for 
the week’s press conference and as a 
critique period for discussing written 
work and interviewing techniques of 
the previous meeting. 

Students are graded in the course 
primarily on their written assignments 
based on the interviews, but grades are 
adjusted by the quality of research sub- 
mitted and by student performance at 
the press conference. 

There are still changes to be made in 
the program. Experiments last year in 
having students assume some responsi- 
bility for setting up the press confer- 
ences met with considerable success. 


However, as far as the journalism 
faculty is concerned, the formal press 
conference, conducted with five min- 
utes of prepared speech and 40 to 50 
minutes of questions and answers, has 
earned a place in the department’s pro- 
gram. Few courses, the faculty be- 
lieves, are richer in experiences and 
ideas, than this one in preparing stu- 
dents for handling professional journal- 
ism tasks. 

Nor has the press conference lost 
any of its effectiveness as a promotional 
tool. Each week a group of high school 
journalism seniors is invited to the cam- 
pus to participate with the university 
students in quizzing one of the state’s 
well-known business, professional or 
political leaders. 

M. NEFF SMART 
University of Utah 
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KAHN, ROBERT L. and CANNELL, 
CHARLES F., The Dynamics of In- 
terviewing: Theory, Techniques and 
Cases. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1957. x + 368 pp. $7.75. 


Y% THIS IS A HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOK WHICH 
prescribes techniques in terms of theory. 
Such a plan differentiates it from previ- 
ous manuals on the subject which are 
mainly prescriptive and pragmatic. 

Although the authors make use of 
others’ research, they rely to a great ex- 
tent on the experience of the Michigan 
Survey Research Center, notably its 
economic and industrial personnel 
studies. 


Dr. Kahn, who is program director 
of the Center, is a social psychologist 
who formerly headed the field division 
of the Bureau of the Census. Dr. Can- 
nell, who heads the field staff of the 
Center, was trained in clinical psychol- 
ogy and was formerly supervisor of stu- 
dent counselors at Ohio State Univers- 
ity; he also developed interviewing 
techniques and training methods for 


the Division of Program Surveys of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The book is written clearly, under- 
standably, and interestingly and has an 
abundance of examples. 


Defining the interview as a commun- 
ication interaction, the book begins with 
a discussion of theory (chapters 1 and 
2). To explain the motivation (and 
needs and goals) of the respondent, the 
authors present the Lewinian field the- 
ory, which explains the behavior of 
the individual as a resultant of com- 
peting forces in his psychological field. 
This theory implies that the interviewer 
should adopt a role that will facilitate 
the communication process (intrinsic 
motivation) and that will cause the re- 
spondent to perceive the interview as 
being instrumental to a personal goal 
(extrinsic motivation). 

To obtain intrinsic motivation, the 
authors advise the interviewer to adopt 
the Rogerian principles of permissive- 
ness and responsiveness. These thera- 
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peutic interview principles—as the au- 
thors bring out in later chapters—be- 
come necessary of application when the 
study director relies mainly on open 
(not closed) questions and, therefore, 
requires interviewer probing. Thus, to- 
ward the end of their discussions the 
authors advocate “controlled nondirec- 
tive” probing. They necessarily have to 
point out some of the risks inherent in 
that procedure, but they imply that ade- 
quate interviewer training is the safe- 
guard. 

The early part of the book also dis- 
cusses perception, memory, role, and 
other aspects of psychology which re- 
late to the interviewing process. 

One chapter is about question design 
and another is about questionnaire de- 
sign. The former relates primarily to 
the information level of the respondent 
and does not go much beyond the se- 
mantic points discussed in previous 
books. 

The chapter on questionnaire design 
includes an excellent discussion of open 
vs. closed questions, sequence of ques- 
tions, and the general problem of the 
structuring of respondents’ attitudes. 

The authors illustrate all of their 
points adequately. Many of the illustra- 
tions, however, relate to interviewing in 
the fields of medicine, social work and 
personnel administration as well as to 
public surveys. Part II is the transcrip- 
tion of five interviews, none of which, 
however, was used in a survey. 

Teachers of media and opinion mea- 
surement courses will find that this 
book will add greatly to the strength of 
their courses. They will have to con- 
tinue to rely on other literature, how- 
ever, for subject-matter that has not 
been included in this book. This re- 
viewer feels that the authors might well 
have included some discussions of atti- 
tude scales and the problems of office 
coding. At any rate, this is a definitive 
book on interviewing and the title cor- 
rectly describes the content. 

CHILTON R. BUSH 
Stanford University 
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KIESLICH, GUNTER, Freizeitgestaltung 
in einer Industriestadt. Dortmund- 
Liitgendortmund: Wulff & Co., 1956. 
150 pp. 


WY PROFESSOR WALTER HAGEMANN AND 
his able associate, Dr. Giinter Kieslich, 
of the Institut fiir Publizistik at the Uni- 
versity of Miinster in Westphalia, are 
publishing valuable studies, without 
much interruption. Not only do they 
contribute generously to the new com- 
munications journal Publizistik, which 
is also edited at Miinster, with Kieslich 
as managing editor, but they find time 
to write books as well. Hagemann, di- 
rector of the Institut, has a half dozen 
or more important works to his credit, 
while Kieslich is rapidly following the 
lead of his teacher and friend. 

The volume here reviewed is a unique 
study of leisure time use, the first of its 
kind for a German community. Hage- 
mann, in a preface, points out the value 
to the communications expert of know- 
ing how the means of communication 
are utilized by the great public; he 
explains that the town of Marl was 
chosen for an analysis of leisure time 
use, primarily in order to discover what 
role the communication media play in 
the lives of the inhabitants of a com- 
munity, “where growth, rate of living, 
social structure and communal activity 
lie beyond all average situations and 
which could be expected to yield a more 
striking illustration of cause and effect.” 
The survey was made possible through 
co-operation of city and university au- 
thorities and was actually carried by 
two teams of 15 students of the /nstitut, 
each of which was in Mar] for five con- 
secutive days during May 1955. Kieslich 
himself organized, directed and super- 
vised the survey and the collection of 
data which he then related, interpreted 
and commented on, producing a valu- 
able report which furnishes data for 
comparison with situations in other 
communities, areas and countries. 


The contents of the book may be 
briefly characterized as follows: 
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Introduction: a short description of 
Marl, a young industrial city in the 
northern Ruhr district with 60,000 in- 
habitants, 25,000 of which are gainfully 
employed (20,496 men, 4,653 women), 
over 13,000 in coal mining, about 12,- 
000 in industrial plants; in addition 
there are 5,242 white collar workers. 
The canvas, carried on with a question- 
naire, based on a thorough record on 
each person in the city register, was 
most successful. 


Body of the book, in three parts: 


Part I. Detailed analysis of work day 
and vacation. 

Part Il. Analysis of leisure time activ- 
ities: (a) mass media: newspapers, peri- 
odicals, reading circles, movies, radio, 
television; (b) cultural activities: books, 
theater, concert, adult education; (c) 
other leisure time activities: clubs, 
sports, dancing. 

Part Ill, Study of actual use of daily 
after work, Saturday and Sunday leisure 
time as well as of hobbies. 

Appendix. Considerably over one- 
fourth of the volume (41 pp.) presents 
the summaries in tabular form of the 
answers to all 52 questions listed on the 
questionnaire submitted to the sample 
group. They generally supplement and 
support the presentation and conclusions 
in the body of the book, which them- 
selves are heavily fortified with tables 
and graphs. 


A summary of the presentation of the 
composite leisure time use on Sunday, 
in Marl (pp. 99-107) may serve as a 
sample of the work as a whole. The 
findings report that 31.9% of all 1,000 
persons interrogated were in church the 
Sunday before the inquiry (27.6% of 
the men, 36.2% of the women). This 
percentage is somewhat higher in com- 
parison with similar data secured by 
others, probably because the questions 
happened to refer accidentally to Pen- 
tecost, which is, of course, not a normal 
Sunday. 


When analyzed by denominational 
groups, it was found that among prot- 
estants the retired folk went to church 
most often, among the Catholics the 
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administrative and clerical employees 
and the independent tradesmen and 
business men (over 2/3); among those 
working physically, not more than 10% 
of the protestants, not more than 50% 
of the Catholics went to church. 

Church attendance showed great vari- 
ations according to age-groups. How- 
ever, it decreased (rather drastically) 
from the youngest to the middle-age 
groups in both denominations and in 
both sexes; the low point with the men 
occurred in the age-group 21-30, with 
women in age-group 31-50. After the 
low point the attendance increased again 
with every age-group except the Catho- 
lic men over 70. 

Thirty-eight percent of the 598 per- 
sons not going to church gave no an- 
swer to the question why they had not 
gone, 27.4% said that it was not pos- 
sible for them to go, 8.4% that they 
never went, 8% that they went rarely. 

With regard to other Sunday activi- 
ties the 1,000 persons asked furnished 
1,560 answers (55 persons did not reply 
at all); 496 persons named one activity, 
307 named 2 and 142 named 3 or more 
activities. About one-half of all activi- 
ties take place outside of house and 
garden on Sundays (about one-third on 
Saturday, one-sixth on work days). 
Walking is named for Sunday more than 
for Saturday, sport activities and view- 
ing, calling, trips and outings have in- 
creased considerably. Homework, sleep 
and rest, but particularly garden work 
were mentioned much less often for 
Sunday. Sunday, even more than Sat- 
urday, is the day of the family. 

To the question on preferred activi- 
ties and hobbies, 828 of the 1,000 per- 
sons replied. There was little difference 
found as to preference among the voca- 
tional groups, but the percentage of 
hobbies consistently decreased with age. 
For example, 95% of the men of the 
age-group 16-20 indicated hobbies, 
while only 68% of those over 70 years 
of age did so. 


The 828 persons reporting hobbies 
mentioned 1,391 different types of 
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hobby. After sport (16.6%), house 
work (14.5%) and garden work 
(12.9%) reading was mentioned by 
10.8%, musical activities and singing 
were mentioned in 7th place by 6.1%, 
dancing in 11th place, radio in 13th 
place, movies in 17th place, television 
in 21st place, theater acting in 26th 
place. 

When comparing the results of this 
survey with other surveys, especially 
the data shown in the Jahrbuch der 
Offentlichen Meinung, 1947-1955, it is 
surprising to discover that there should 
be so little deviation from the condi- 
tions found in West Germany generally. 
The greatest differences are due to the 
complex organizations of work in the 
highly industrialized town of Marl. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA, ed., Common 
Frontiers of the Social Sciences. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. 
vii + 440 pp. $6. 


WY MISS KOMAROVSKY, THE BRILLIANT 
Barnard sociologist, points out in her 
introduction to this rather courageous 
venture that while the common fron- 
tiers of the various behavioral sciences 
have been scrutinized frequently in re- 
cent years, the big differences in ap- 
proach, aim and method that exist be- 
tween the behavioral sciences and, for 
example, historiography, have scarcely 
been touched. 

Under the leadership of Paul Lazars- 
feld, Columbia University has been ex- 
amining the relationships between social 
research and the humanities in a broad- 
ly-gauged study supported by Ford and 
Rockefeller grants. The method has 
been to assemble materials which “ex- 
emplify an interdisciplinary approach, 
whether by applying method developed 
in one field to problems of another or 
by illuminating the data in one field 
with concepts and hypotheses of a 
neighboring discipline.” The intention 
obviously is to avoid a series of sweep- 
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ing overviews of the several disciplines 
on the one hand, and polemical de- 
bates between disciplines on the other. 
This book, a direct outgrowth of the 
Columbia effort, follows the same plan. 

The first two-thirds of the book are 
devoted to relations between the meth- 
ods of sociology and history. The Low- 
enthal-Fiske study of mass communi- 
cations in 18th century England, part 
of which has been reported in this jour- 
nal, is given more extended treatment 
here. For some QUARTERLY readers, 
this alone will make the book worth- 
while. A second monograph, and for 
this reviewer a high point in this collec- 
tion, demonstrates how an hypothesis- 
testing approach can enrich the study 
of election behavior. Lee Benson tests 
a series of historical generalizations 
against election data in terms of net 
change over time and regional discrep- 
ancies. A third monograph, by Russell 
E. Planck, illustrates the use of public 
opinion polling data in the interpreta- 
tion of history, in this case by means 
of a study of the drift of public opinion 
in France after World War II. 

Thus the first half of the book is 
largely empirical, rather than exhorta- 
tory. But now the debate begins. Lazars- 
feld lectures the historian for his sweep- 
ing generalizations about the condition 
of public opinion based on exceedingly 
impressionistic data and suggests that 
polling data could help him in the fu- 
ture. Henry David replies that this 
would be just fine if only the “pollster” 
knew what questions the historian of 
the future would want to ask. There are 
some significant bases of agreement 
here, but much of the time these writers 
simply talk past each other. 

Part II, which examines the relations 
between sociology and economics, is 
without benefit of the empirical demon- 
strations that illuminate Part I; it is 
virtually all polemic and there is even 
less agreement among the contributors. 
Clark Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher open 
it with a withering denunciation of a 
group of sociologists and anthropolo- 
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gists which they frankly treat as inter- 
lopers in the proper domain of econom- 
ics. The rival is “plant sociology,” a 
more scornful than apt designation for 
the “human relations” school of indus- 
trial sociology which has more or less 
followed the lead of Elton Mayo. Some 
sort of high point in scholarly invective 
is reached when the economists accuse 
the sociologists of being collectivists in 
the tradition of Marx and at the same 
time having an egregrious management 
bias. The reply, by Conrad Arensberg 
and Geoffrey Tootell, is more measured 
but equally polemic. 

But despite the invective, and despite 
the fact that nothing like consensus 
seems possible, these essays are highly 
illuminating. It turns out that these in- 
vestigators differ not only in method but 
in where they seek their independent 
variables (the economists in the exogen- 
ous factors in the employment situation, 
the human relations school in the en- 
dogenous factor). But it is up to the 
reader to find his own synthesis. 

In the remaining sections the em- 
phasis is on the non-economic compon- 
ent of economic behavior but the de- 
bate if anything becomes more scat- 
tered. Three papers discuss Keynesian 
theory as a model for empirical studies. 
George Katona defends the use of sur- 
vey data in the study of consumer be- 
havior, and Seymour Lipset and Martin 
Trow advance reference group theory 
as a model for the study of the collec- 
tive bargaining process. 

And so in many ways this is an exas- 
perating book. But for the reader with 
patience it also can be rewarding. The 
editor’s introduction does little more 
than provide a map of the territory; it 
is helpful in orienting the reader, and 
that help is needed in so unorthodox a 
collection. It is less successful in its at- 
tempt to summarize the issues that these 
papers raise, both implicitly and explic- 
itly. 

These issues may be extramural in 
the traditional departments but they are 
intramural in many schools and depart- 
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ments of journalism which have drawn 
their scholars from the very disciplines 
that are engaged in this debate. This 
book helps clarify the issues, even if it 
doesn’t provide any pat solutions. 

Bruce H. WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Oscoop, CHARLES E., Suci, GEorGE J., 
and TANNENBAUM, Percy H., The 
Measurement of Meaning. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. 
342 pp. $7.50. 


@% THIS BOOK WILL HAVE TWO VERY 
different audiences. The one will in- 
clude those converts to the “semantic 
differential” who have been using it 
enthusiastically for some time. The 
other will include those curious—and 
some skeptical—individuals who have 
been exposed to a lesser degree. 

For newcomers to the semantic dif- 
ferential, it cam be said that it is a 
means of measuring the direction and 
intensity of associations for words or 
concepts. The measuring is done by 7- 
point scales, the ends of which are spe- 
cified by pairs of polar adjectives such 
as “good-bad” or “clean-dirty.” Sub- 
jects check their positions, ordinarily, 
on paper-and-pencil forms of the differ- 
ential. 

Starting with objectively selected 
lists of such scales (50 in the initial 
study and 76 in a second major study), 
the Illinois researchers have succeeded 
in grouping them into sensible clusters 
through the method of factor analysis. 
The smaller number of sub-lists so ob- 
tained makes it possible to account for 
much of. the variation in response by 
this relatively small number of clusters 
or factors. 

The factors are presented as dimen- 
sions of “meaning.” At the outset, as 
Osgood notes, these dimensions con- 
centrate upon the connotative aspect of 
meaning and largely ignore the denota- 
tive. Thus the semantic differential in- 
dexes several aspects of how we “feel” 
when presented with words (or more 
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complex concepts), but says very little 
about the part of meaning involved in 
denoting an object or event with a 
word. 

The Illinois group have isolated three 
dimensions of this connotative meaning, 
which they call evaluative, potency and 
activity. They are characterized by the 
polar scales “good-bad,” “strong-weak” 
and “active-passive.” 

The first is clearly linked to what is 
ordinarily called attitude. The other two 
factors are not as easily tied to tradi- 
tional concepts. One way is to accept 
the combination of the three as an in- 
dex of the “meaning” of the concept. 
As a matter of fact, the authors do just 
this. Utilizing scores on the three dimen- 
sions they plot the locations in “seman- 
tic space” of various concepts for indi- 
viduals or for groups of individuals. 

While philosophers concerned with 
“meaning” will undoubtedly have criti- 
cisms of this approach, there is con- 
siderable empirical validity to it. One 
can postpone philosophical discussion 
by accepting the differential as an oper- 
ational definition of meaning. Thus 
meaning of a concept (or the part of it 
which can be investigated by use of 
the S.D.) becomes the responses of the 
individual upon a set of scales when he 
is presented with the concept. 


In the final analysis, the semantic 
differential will be evaluated in terms 
of its acceptance as a measuring instru- 
ment and the findings it makes possible. 
It seems clear that the differential has 
already had considerable acceptance 
and that it has simplified and improved 
the reliability of attitude measurement. 
Further, it has opened up some intrigu- 
ing new areas. 


The very ease of use of the instru- 
ment, of course, could be considered 
a handicap. Thus, there is no assurance 
that the project in which the differential 
is used will be a good one; it can be 
used foolishly as well as wisely. A word 
of warning to beginners! The differen- 
tial produces data at a tremendous rate. 
Analysis is much more difficult. The ex- 
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tensive work done by Osgood and his 
colleagues, it should be noted, was 
largely made possible by the use of 
Illiac, a high-speed digital computer. 

The authors emphasize some prob- 
lems. For example, the majority of the 
applications described have been re- 
stricted to the use of the evaluative di- 
mension. One could say that this is 
merely attitude measurement by a new 
device. Clearly more work must be done 
with the additional dimensions which 
are the more intriguing findings. Work 
also should be done with some of the 
tentative factors which emerged from 
factor analysis. 


Another problem, also pointed out 
by the authors, involves interaction be- 
tween concepts and scales. In the main, 
the polar adjective pairs operate in a 
similar fashion over many concepts. But 
upon occasion they do not. To the ex- 
tent that scales and concepts interact, 
the generality of the semantic differen- 
tial is reduced. 

A final problem can be mentioned. 
Though the factor analysis has indi- 
cated that there are three independent 
(orthogonal) factors, occasionally in 
the practical situation they tend to col- 
lapse. Thus potency and activity have 
also appeared as a single factor, and 
sometimes all three tend to be absorbed 
into an overwhelming evaluative factor. 
The reviewer has data which suggest 
that for some concepts related to jour- 
nalism, the activity factor collapses into 
evaluative, for example. 

The authors have anticipated far 
more problems than they have neg- 
lected. They have assuredly been 
modest in their assertions, careful and 
ingenious in their devising of experi- 
ments, and thorough in investigating 
problems. 

Anyone engaged in communications 
research will want to read and study 
this book and to use this instrument in 
experiments and field studies. 


PauL J. DEUTSCHMANN 
Michigan State University 
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SCHRAMM, WILBUR, Responsibility in 
Mass Communication. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 391 pp. 
$4.50. 


@% ALTHOUGH DISCUSSIONS OF “RIGHT” 
and “wrong” in journalism are almost 
as prevalent as the weather, there has 
been in recent years no single book 
dealing with the subject of journalistic 
ethics in a comprehensive and system- 
atic manner. Even such useful case- 
books as Flint’s The Conscience of the 
Newspaper (1925) and MacDougall’s 
Newsroom Problems and _ Policies 
(1941) are now “dated.” For one thing, 
the newspaper itself has changed since 
these books appeared. But aside from 
this, recent advances in psychology and 
the social sciences have challenged some 
of our earlier assumptions about the na- 
ture of man and society. Moreover, new 
media as disparate as comic books and 
television have risen not only to per- 
form some of the same functions as the 
newspaper but also, inevitably, to alter 
public attitudes regarding the social re- 
sponsibilities of the media. Consequent- 
ly, a new book which brings all these 
related factors into proper focus is an 
event of major importance. 


Wilbur Schramm was ideally suited 
to produce a book such as this, for he 
combines the instincts of a philosopher 
and a humanist (he was once a student 
of Alfred North Whitehead) with the 
wisdom and the skills that only long ex- 
perience in both professional journalism 
and modern behavioral research can 
give. The result, in style and in content, 
is a book that is readable and under- 
standable for the layman without in any 
way being less useful as a guide to stu- 
dents and practitioners of mass com- 
munication. 

In Part I (47 pages), the author 
traces the development of the “commu- 
nications revolution” from the inven- 
tion of printing through the power 
press, the telegraph, movies, radio and 
television. He shows that the growing 
concentration of the media has brought 
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increasing concern as to how the free- 
dom of the individual and the vitality 
of our culture may be maintained at a 
time of “bigness” in communication. 

In Part II (42 pages), Dr. Schramm 
gives an admirable summary of the four 
concepts of mass communications— 
authoritarian, libertarian, communist 
and social responsibility—dealt with by 
the author and two associates at more 
length in Four Theories of the Press 
(University of Illinois Press, 1956). 

Part III—“Ethics in Mass Communi- 
cation”—comprises 216 pages and is by 
far the largest and most distinctive part 
of the book. The discussion in it is 
based upon 107 specific cases, illustrat- 
ing the kinds of personal moral deci- 
sions that mass communicators face at 
every level. These cases were gathered 
through a careful search of the litera- 
ture and through the author’s personal 
contacts with media personnel from 
Ohio to Korea, from a country newspa- 
per to the great publishing houses of 
New York and the movie studios of 
Hollywood. 


It is on the basis of these cases, to- 
gether with the earlier historical back- 
ground, that Dr. Schramm comes to the 
conclusions in Part IV, “Responsibility 
in Mass Communication.” Like the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
he points out that responsibility is 
shared by the government, the media 
and the public, with a “delicate bal- 
ance” between the three. But he sees 
the greatest hope in “the gradual pro- 
fessionalization of the industry”—a 
topic to which he brings such realistic 
treatment as the following: 


. the greatest step toward profession- 


alizing the mass-communication indus- 
try would be simply to emphasize the 
individual sense of responsibility rather 
than merely the corporate sense—that is, 
the responsibility of the communicator 
as a public servant and a professional, 
as apart from but not fundamentally 
contrary to his obligations to the busi- 
ness he works for. ... Let the em- 
ployers encourage their employees to 
behave like professionals, and support 
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them when they do so. Let the employ- 
ees, on their part, take their own re- 
sponsibility very seriously and cease to 
hide behind the fact that they are em- 
ployees and that someone else pays their 
salary and determines policy. 

What we are talking about is there- 
fore the building of professional atti- 
tudes. This isn’t something you can leg- 
islate or buy. But it is something that 
the members of the mass communica- 
tion industry have it in their power to 
accomplish if they will. 


It is to be hoped that the present 
critical state of world affairs will cause 
both communicators and the public to 
consider more seriously than ever be- 
fore their responsibilities for maintain- 
ing “the protections and advantages of 
a free communication system.” If we do 
not, Dr. Schramm concludes, we “face 
the possibility in this fateful century of 
having our existence under them sum- 
marily but not painlessly exterminated.” 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


WIMER, ARTHUR and Brix, DALE, 
Workbook for Head Writing and 
News Editing. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1957. 229 pp. 
$4.50. 


WY AT MOST AEJ CONVENTION SESSIONS 
on copyreading and editing, discussions 
develop over the advisability of using 
workbooks for laboratory instruction. 
For those who argue against their use, 
here is a workbook that might change 
their minds. 


This actually is a combination text- 
book-workbook, although the authors 
recommend that it be used in conjunc- 
tion with an editing text. In addition 
to “live” copy written by newspaper 
(San Diego Union) and press associa- 
tion (United Press) reporters, the work- 
book contains 54 pages of meaty ma- 
terial, including hints and advice about 
copyreading, headline writing and libel 
—from the Union, the New York 
Times, the Associated Press and a prom- 
inent Cleveland law firm. 
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The workbook copy does not con- 
tain the too-numerous errors found in 
the unrealistic, “manufactured” mater- 
ial of many workbooks—such as obvi- 
ously misspelled words which occupy 
the student’s lab time with making me- 
chanical corrections and which put 
stress on the mere “marking” of errors. 
The authors, however, did skillfully in- 
sert errors frequently made by reporters 
and wire service teletype operators. 

In the back of the workbook are a 
city directory and a county map to help 
accustom students in checking names 
and addresses in stories. 


The title of the workbook is a bit of 
a misnomer, since the emphasis is on 
copyreading rather than on head writ- 
ing and news editing. Indeed, a limita- 
tion of the workbook from a teaching 
viewpoint is that it contains no illus- 
trated headline schedule to be used for 
instruction in makeup, which is usually 
included in an editing course. The au- 
thors do list eight numbered head de- 
signations with corresponding unit 
counts, but a teacher would need to 
supplement the book with a head sched- 
ule. 

The workbook was obviously edited 
by two professionals with “know-how.” 
Professional copy editors as well as 
journalism teachers could well profit by 
reading it and using it as a reference. 

Dozier C. CaDE 
Georgia State College 


Ciive, JoHN, Scotch Reviewers: The 
‘Edinburgh Review, 1802-1815. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. 224 pp. $5. 


W% WHAT CAN A JOURNAL MEAN IN THE 
life of a community? What chance does 
it have—being by nature timely and 
transient—to matter to mankind? John 
Clive had these questions in mind when 
he made a study of the historic Edin- 
burgh Review, a quarterly that made 
such a stir in its own era (the early 
19th century) that no literary history 
is allowed to forget it. 


$11 


Even Napoleon read the Edinburgh 
Review. It was lively enough to provoke 
Sir Walter Scott into cancelling his sub- 
scription; and formidable enough to 
make Madame de Stael say that if some 
being from another clime were to ask 
“In what work the highest pitch of 
human intellect might be found, he 
ought to be shown the Edinburgh Re- 
view.” The paper was so infuriating to 
so many that a small literature of broad- 
sides and pamphlets grew up in protest 
or commentary, and since the editors 
were trying to maintain their anonymity 
the subject of their identity was an ab- 
sorbing problem. 


The editors had problems of their 
own. Ten years earlier, Burke had esti- 
mated that the total reading population 
of England amounted to 80,000—most 
of it to be found in London. The Re- 
view’s editors were able to find 2,000 
staunch subscribers for their first edition 
(which went into a second edition) 
just in Edinburgh. Then there was the 
matter of the prevailing low state of 
critical journalism. It was customary to 
print abstracts of nearly all books pub- 
lished, and to parcel out praise or blame 
according to advertising subsidy and 
political influence. The Edinburgh Re- 
view helped pioneer a policy of profes- 
sional, unsubsidized evaluation. And 
only a relatively few publications were 
mentioned—the purpose of the quar- 
terly edition being to provide enough 
time between issues to accumulate some 
worthwhile subject matter. 

In addition to a new critical ap- 
proach, the editor, Francis Jeffrey, 
brought an unusual political attitude to 
his work. While this journal was Whig- 
gish at a time when the Tories were in 
power, it was apparent that Jeffrey was 
a man who cared about the well-being 
of country in a more than partisan 
fashion. Mr. Clive traces some of the 
political stands taken by the Review, 
which while it was almost always bril- 
liantly written and interesting, was not 
always consistent—or popular. The 
young men most responsible for the 
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tone of the Review undertook to inter- 
pret to the people the happenings of the 
French Revolution—its humanitarian 
and cultural implications—in the face 
of a general hysteria against it. They 
were also against slave-trade (still 
legal), and for the emancipation of 
Catholics. 

This is a dense, heavily documented 
study of a journal that has become a 
part of world history. Did it change 
that history? Mr. Clive does not draw 
conclusions, but he effectively places 
the undertaking in the context of its 
time. 


MARVIN ROSENBERG 
University of California, Berkeley 


MATHEWS, JosEPH J., Reporting the 
Wars. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. x + 322 pp. 
$6.50. 


% THIS WORK IS, AS ITS AUTHOR STATES, 
the first “that has attempted to cover 
the history of modern war news.” Its 
emphasis is on written war news and its 
evolution from the mid-18th century to 
the end of World War II. What Profes- 
sor Mathews has given us, then, is that 
long-needed study of the “who,” “what,” 
“why” and “how” of war correspon- 
dence in recent modern history. 


Reporting the Wars is no mere pa- 
rading of names well-known and long 
associated with the subject. To be sure, 
the exploits and varying contributions 
to the art by Winston S. Churchill, 
Richard Harding Davis, William How- 
ard Russell (Mathews calls him “the 
father of war correspondents”) and 
many others are noted and judiciously 
evaluated. More than this, however, 
Reporting the Wars blends journalism 
history with military history. And if 
the war correspondent has been often 
damned for colored and often fanciful 
reporting of contemporary history, we 
are reminded that it was Russell of the 
London Times who observed that “The 
penalty the public must pay for the 
greed of immediate intelligence is being 
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put off with crude impressions or with 
fanciful inventions.” 

Especially valuable are Mathews’ 
treatment of the relatively neglected 
field of war correspondence on the 
Confederate side during the American 
Civil War, his description of the role 
played by British writers in contrib- 
uting to the “imperialistic impulse” 
during the colonial wars, and the emer- 
gence in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries of the truly professional war 
reporter. 

While Reporting the Wars empha- 
sizes written war news, it might have 
been appropriate for the author to have 
included greater mention of the impor- 
tant role played by correspondents of 
the American radio networks in both 
reporting and dramatizing the pre-U. S. 
entry phase of World War II. And 
when the author states that “The mili- 
tary mind was notoriously slow in 
grasping the fundamental problems and 
values of publicity in wartime” he is 
over-generalizing: there is good evi- 
dence that one or more of the Ameri- 
can services were more advanced in this 
respect than is generally supposed. 
Further, although Professor Mathews is 
among the few historians to dwell on 
the contributions to war correspon- 
dence by the German officer and en- 
listed  writer-correspondence teams 
(“propaganda companies”) of World 
War I, he is not quite correct in assert- 
ing that there was no American coun- 
terpart in that war of the French offi- 
cer-informateur—our Army and Ma- 
rines both had equivalent specialists. 

Chapters on “Censorship and Con- 
trol” and “Official War News” provide 
a good overview of these two important 
aspects of war reporting. Scholars may 
regret, however, that both chapters 
seem drawn almost entirely from sec- 
ondary sources; for a thorough explo- 
ration of these topics there exists an 
enormous (and increasingly available) 
body of original source material. 


European and American newsmen 
who participated in or were otherwise 
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cencerned with the reporting of our 
three most recent wars will read this 
book with interest. Some may feel 
that historian Mathews has neglected 
or overemphasized a facet here or a de- 
velopment there, but few should find 
cause to quarrel with the overall reali- 
zation of the basic purpose of the work 
itself. Historians, too, should find Re- 
porting the Wars valuable as a schol- 
arly study of the impact of war cor- 
respondence upon events, and some- 
times upon the shaping of events. And 
journalism scholars and students now 
have a first-rate account of the history 
of war correspondence. 


ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Minnesota 


ROWSE, 
News. 


ARTHUR EpwarpD, Slanted 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 


xiii + 139 pp. $3.95. 


@% THE AUTHOR IS A COPY EDITOR FOR 
the Boston Traveler. He formerly owned 
his Own newspaper in a small Massa- 


chusetts town and holds a master’s de- 
gree from the Harvard business school. 
Wanting to do something about the 
problem of newspaper responsibility to 
readers, he set out to study the way in 
which 31 of our largest dailies handled 
the story about Richard Nixon’s 
wealthy political fund contributors when 
it broke during the 1952 presidential 
campaign. 

To put it briefly, the 31 papers did 
not look very good. 

Mr. Rowse explains that he picked 
the Nixon fund story to study because 
it was recognized by Editor & Publisher 
as the “biggest news break in the 1952 
election campaign,” and by Associated 
Press editors as one of the year’s 10 top 
stories. He chose the 31 largest dailies 
by circulation, eliminating three Hearst 
papers, two Scripps-Howard papers and 
the Kansas City Times to avoid dupli- 
cation of ownership. The 31 papers had 
27% of the total daily circulation in 
the country. Among them were many 
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of the “better” papers as well as some 
“controversial” ones. 

He studied the newspapers and pho- 
tographed their front pages in the Li- 
brary of Congress—and the book re- 
ports only on what he found in the 
issues on file there. The time period of 
his research runs from September 18, 
the day the Nixon story was broken, 
to September 28, the day a second story 
on the Stevenson campaign fund dis- 
closure reached its close. 

The Nixon fund story was broken 
simultaneously by the New York Post, 
the Los Angeles Daily News and col- 
umnist Peter Edson. The United Press 
distributed the story in time for most 
Thursday afternoon papers to print it. 
By early Thursday evening all press 
associations were carrying it. In view 
of the furor which the story caused— 
climaxed by Senator Nixon’s nation- 
wide television speech in defense of his 
ethics and General Eisenhower’s dra- 
matic decision to keep Nixon on the 
ticket—Rowse should have expected to 
find most of his 31 papers sensing in- 
stantly that this was indeed front page 
news. 

But he found otherwise. Of 13 eve- 
ning papers studied only four put the 
story on page one that Thursday after- 
noon. One was the Chicago Daily 
News, which played the Edson column. 
The other three were the only three of 
the 31 papers supporting Stevenson edi- 
torially: the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Milwaukee Journal and New York Post. 
Four others ran the story inside the first 
day, five waited until Friday to pick it 
up. All but one of the 13 papers had 
UP service, and several had received 
Edson’s column, Rowse states. 


The 18 morning papers studied had a 
much better developed story to print. 
Eight ran it Friday on page one, seven 
inside, and three omitted it from edi- 
tions studied. Two papers, the New 
York Journal American and the Los 
Angeles Times, did not find Nixon’s 
troubles worth page one space until 
Sunday, Rowse reports. 
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In contrast, all but five of the 31 pa- 
pers found the subsequent Stevenson 
fund disclosure story worthy of page 
one treatment the day the story broke, 
Rowse points out. 

After presenting this evidence in text 
and front page photographs, Rowse 
goes on to evaluate the fairness of news 
page treatment of the campaign by the 
31 papers during the 11 days under 
study. Only the New York Times es- 
capes with a grudgingly given commen- 
dation. 

Rowse presents the newspaperman’s 
explanation that the UP’s story, taken 
from a pro-Stevenson paper, needed to 
be treated with some caution, but he 
correctly complains that many papers 
which waited until the second day to 
give their readers the news failed to 
present in detail and with emphasis the 
first-day evidence against Nixon, but 
rather emphasized the second-day re- 
plies by the Republicans and Nixon. He 
cites several headlines which effectively 
“buried” the gravity of the charge 
against the GOP vice-presidential can- 
didate. These shortcomings, intentional 
or unintentional, blunted the impact of 
the news for casual “front page and 
headline” readers, Rowse points out in 
what he makes his central theme. 


Had he stuck to his major premise 
that the Nixon story was not well han- 
dled, Rowse’s efforts would have been 
more acceptable to the trained analyst 
of press performance. But he tried to 
give a general evaluation of overall 
fairness of political news treatment by 
each of the 31 papers during the 11 
days under review. Here flat expressions 
of judgment replace the offering of spe- 
cific evidence and examples. To accom- 
plish this larger evaluation, Rowse 
needed to consider more factors and to 
use more precise measurement tools. 


In his final chapter, however, Rowse 
makes it clear that what he calls 
“counting inches” meets with his dis- 
approval. In a brief review of the un- 
happy outcome of efforts to organize 
scientific studies of press performance 
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in the 1952 and 1956 presidential cam- 
paigns, he betrays a lack of knowledge 
of the scope of the 1956 study plan 
drafted by the AEJ Council on Com- 
munications Research for Sigma Delta 
Chi. He thus fails to see, for example, 
that such a group of researchers would 
have been seeking to establish the “why” 
of the shortcomings in the handling of 
the Nixon story, something Rowse 
could not do. 


Rowse says professional researchers 
“have been stumped” by the problem of 
measuring bias in the news, and urges 
that working newspapermen themselves 
organize study panels which would 
evaluate fairness in the news columns. 
One can only hope that a newsman 
such as Rowse, who has demonstrated 
sincere interest in the problem, will 
come to accept the cooperation and 
knowledge of research techniques of- 
fered by the trained researchers who 
share his concern. 


But as Erwin Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, says in a 
foreword to the book, the newspapers 


surveyed by Rowse owe him a real debt 
of gratitude, for he has spurred them to 
check up on what they did. For what- 
ever reason they discover, many of 
them failed to handle adequately one 
of the biggest political stories of 1952. 
Some handled it so badly and with such 
obvious partisan bias that they did a 
disservice to American journalism. 
Rowse, in his single-handed effort to 
run down the facts, offers at least food 
for thought to all persons interested in 
improvement of press performance. 

EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


FULLER, C. DALE, Training of Special- 
ists in International Relations. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1957. xiii + 136 pp. $3. 


WY A FAVORITE STORY OF A FEW YEARS 
ago told of members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Foreign Service 
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arguing over which service had really 
won the war. After the three uniformed 
officers had made their boastful claims, 
the diplomat fairly thundered: “Non- 
sense! You wouldn’t have had your 
blasted war in the first place if it hadn’t 
been for the State Department.” 


The story has just enough truth to 
underscore the importance of training 
in international relations. Yet universi- 
ties assumed the burden almost as slow- 
ly and reluctantly as the nation assumed 
the leadership role thrust upon it. Most 
of the graduate programs took shape 
only within the last 30 years. 

Believing the time had come for in- 
ventory and appraisal, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace com- 
missioned C. Dale Fuller’s study in co- 
operation with the Social Science Foun- 
dation of the University of Denver. The 
resulting compact analysis is one of a 
series published for the Endowment by 
the American Council on Education. 

Of particular interest to QUARTERLY 
readers is the fact that, among holders 
of international relations degrees who 
were questioned, journalists were par- 
ticularly fulsome in their estimate of 
the value of their studies. It is also 
noteworthy that one of the widespread 
criticisms of the programs is the charge 
that many of the degree holders could 
not write clearly and succinctly. 

Professor Fuller is an exception. He 
not only draws on long experience in 
international relations teaching, but he 
also writes with clarity and conciseness. 

He finds the “specialist in interna- 
tional relations” to be midway between 
the generalist and the subject matter ex- 
pert. The “international relationist” is 
a person “trained in the specialty of 
looking at a particular problem in world 
affairs in its entirety . . . broadly trained 
to use materials from many disciplines 
in grappling with problems of foreign 
policy.” Graduate training in the field 
is designed to reduce the distortion 
which is inevitable in an age of grow- 
ing specialization. 
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International relations, he holds, is 
not yet a discipline but “a distinctive 
field of study best described as an 
emerging discipline.” All curricula at 
the graduate level today, his study finds, 
are interdisciplinary. They usually in- 
clude a general course under some such 
name as International Politics, a course 
in European diplomatic history, and 
study of international law, international 
economics and international organiza- 
tion (including the United Nations). 
They only occasionally include courses 
in the behavioral sciences or in eco- 
nomic geography. 

After surveying degree holders, pro- 
fessors and employers, Dr. Fuller re- 
ports widespread belief that most of 
the graduate programs fail to harmonize 
adequately the diverse courses in a way 
that gives them meaning as a whole. He 
finds widespread belief that the pro- 
grams give inadequate attention to ge- 
ography and to the behavioral sciences. 
He also reports surprisingly general crit- 
icism of voluminous theses and disserta- 
tions as less useful training than would 
be a series of clear and logical written 
reports. 

In a final chapter, the author sets 
down suggestions for meeting these and 
other problems. He suggests a general 
raising of admissions standards. He 
stresses the need for supplementing 
content with more emphasis on the 
skills of writing, oral expression, group 
discussion and (for future teachers) 
the elements of good teaching. For 
future communicators, he suggests 
special seminars taught jointly by pro- 
fessors of international relations and 
professors of communications or jour- 
nalism (an experiment, incidentally, 
that is being tried at Columbia this 
year). 

In general, Dr. Fuller has demon- 
strated that a diffuse and complex sub- 
ject can be analyzed responsibly and, 
at the same time, clearly and succinctly. 

EpwarD W. BARRETT 
Columbia University 
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Daicues, Davin, Literary Essays. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
225 pp. $4.75. 


% DAVID DAICHES, WHOSE CRITICISM 
and teaching of literature have enriched 
periodicals and universities on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has written a num- 
ber of volumes of critical studies of 
English and American literature, as well 
as a survey of literary criticism (Critical 
Approaches to Literature, published last 
year). But this small, beautifully printed 
volume is his first collection of essays 
and lectures in many years. It demon- 
strates the critical insight, the careful 
scholarship, and the clarity of expres- 
sion that have characterized his other 
works, while reflecting a wider range 
of interest in literary subjects than any 
single one of its predecessors. 

For the range is broad: from a 
consideration of Shakespeare’s varying 
treatments of the problem of guilt and 
justice to a resume of the problems that 
must be faced by the historian of Scot- 
tish literature; from a hard-headed eval- 
uation of the poetry of Dylan Thomas 
(the greatest loss occasioned by his 
death is that of poetry for radio) to a 
satire on the good talk of a group of 
pedants over port in a Cambridge col- 
lege. The sum is impressive, but not 
more impressive than one of its parts, 
the final essay in which Daiches brilli- 
antly, if necessarily briefly, examines 
the effect on the modern writer of the 
loss of a common religious tradition. 

Two of the essays concern figures of 
minor importance in the journalism 
history of the United States — Walt 
Whitman—and of Britain—Christopher 
North. Daiches’ explanation of Whit- 
man’s philosophy—less a system than a 
vision of man incorporating the poet's 
views of the individual, society, nature, 
their relations to each other and to Am- 


erican democracy—draws only on his 
poetry and Democratic Vistas, but it 
makes more meaningful the New York 
sketches written by newsman Whitman. 

The essay on North is a brief chap- 
ter of sub-literary history documenting 
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the career of “the fluent, lively, unpre- 
dictable, reckless, self-contradictory, 
flamboyant, mischievous and wholly 
preposterous contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine” who doubled in brass as pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh . . . “an absolute imposter, de- 
pendent for his lectures on material 
supplied to him regularly by a friend, 
a fraud, a windbag, who declaimed 
high sounding platitudes in a magnifi- 
cent voice to cheering students.” 

Less interesting to journalists but of 
greater importance to literary history 
and criticism are two essays calling for 
revaluation of English novelists. One on 
Samuel Richardson is a model for a 
more searching examination of that 
novelist’s excellences than is afforded by 
the conventional literary history. The 
other argues against the “partial por- 
trait” of Scott as a romantic indulging 
his love of the past. Scott was also, 
Daiches affirms, a “believer in the pres- 
ent, and the mating of these incom- 
patible characters produced that ten- 
sion which accounted for his greatest 
novels.” 

As might be assumed from the fore- 
going, Daiches does not belong to the 
school of the New Criticism. In this 
volume he is not content to employ 
methods renounced by the New Critics, 
but devotes one essay to entering “Some 
Qualifications” to their critical theory. 
Principal of these is his defense of the 
importance of a literary work’s effect on 
the reader. Despite the mildness of the 
essay’s title and its author’s acknowl- 
edgement of the New Criticism’s contri- 
bution, his summation carries a real, 
sting: “It is the invention of ardent but 
simple minds and, too often, of minds 
that are really happier talking about 
literature than reading and enjoying it.” 

In this essay, Daiches holds to the 
traditional view that one of the func- 
tions of criticism is to increase appreci- 
ation of the literary work, and the vol- 
ume as a whole satisfyingly fulfills that 
function. GeorcE S. HAGE 
University of Minnesota 
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SARGANT, WILLIAM, Battle for the Mind. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1957. 263 pp. $4.50. 


WY THIS Is “QUITE A BOOK” WHICH 
would do anyone interested in any as- 
pect of journalism good to read. 

It was written by the president of 
the Section on Psychiatry of the British 
Royal Society of Medicine and is cor- 
rectly subtitled, “How evangelists, psy- 
chiatrists, politicians and medicine men 
can change your beliefs and behavior.” 
The way they do it, consciously or un- 
consciously, is by utilizing many of the 
methods which the Russian scientist 
Ivan Pavlov used with dogs. One of the 
most important impressions received 
from the book is that the author strong- 
ly suspects the Soviets made effective 
use of Pavlov’s findings for “brain 
washing” purposes. 

Whether Dr. Sargant has correctly 
or fairly summarized or interpreted the 
results of Pavlov’s experiments, no re- 
viewer would be competent to say with- 
out a thorough investigation of original 
data. The author of this book is a man 
of great experience and reputation and 
this reviewer trusts him. 


Dr. Sargant begins his book with a 
strong warning, which he repeats sev- 
eral times, that he is not concerned with 
the truth or falsity of any particular 
religious or political belief. He states 
that he is concerned not with the soul 
or the mind but with the brain and 
nervous system. Particularly he investi- 
gates phenomena of reorientation of 
viewpoint, surrender of strongly held 
beliefs and adoption of new beliefs 
often diametrically opposed to them. 
He believes that just as much as has 
been learned about the human body 
through animal experimentation, so also 
much could be learned about human 
behavior by analyzing it in the light 
of Pavlov’s findings. 

Abundant case histories, mostly Bri- 
tish soldiers who suffered breakdowns 
during the Normandy invasion, are used 
to illustrate the effects of stresses and 
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strains oa different personality types. 
Many of these patients were restored, 
not by relieving particular traumatic ex- 
periences but by stirring up emotions 
not directly related to such experiences. 
Dr. Sargant reviews the results of the 
use of drugs, shock treatments and leuc- 
otomy (lobotomy) on mental patients 
and compares them with certain Pav- 
lovian discoveries. 


Explaining that he does so because 
of his Methodist upbringing, Dr. Sarg- 
ant analyzes the persuasive preaching 
devices whereby John Wesley won 
thousands of converts, the most effec- 
tive of those conversions being sudden 
ones. The dancing mania of the middle 
ages and other instances of mass hys- 
teria also are considered. 

The modern brain washer, Dr. Sarg- 
ant writes, uses a technique of conver- 
sion which depends not only on height- 
ening suggestibility but also on creating 
a sense of guilt and a conflict of loyal- 
ties sufficient to bring collapse. To elicit 
confessions one first must try to create 
feelings of anxiety and guilt and to in- 
duce states of mental conflict if these 
are not already present, he says. Intel- 
lectual indoctrination without emotional 
excitement is remarkably ineffective. 

Dr. Sargant makes his book valuable 
as a guide for the ordinary reader by 
declaring it is a popular fallacy that the 
average person is less susceptible to 
Pavlovian-like conditioning than the 
eccentric. 


Curtis D. MACDOUGALL 
Northwestern University 


MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. and VAN 
ZwoL., JAMES A., School Public Re- 
lations. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xiv + 556 
pp. $6. 


WY THE LATE ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN OF 
the University of Michigan wrote two 
pioneer studies of secondary school 
public relations. The first was published 
in 1927 under the now somewhat awk- 
ward title Public School Relations. The 
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second appeared in 1938 and was called 
Social Interpretation to indicate a much 
broader approach to school and com- 
munity relations. 

Professor van Zwoll of the Univers- 
ity of Maryland completed School Pub- 
lic Relations on his own when the joint 
authorship with Professor Moehlman 
was ended by the latter’s death in 1952. 
The new volume is described by the 
author as a third phase in the develop- 
ment and refinement of the public re- 
lations concepts introduced in the earli- 
er studies, particularly Social Interpre- 
tation. 

The book was written primarily to 
inform public school administrators and 
graduate students in education about 
what the author calls the “present-day 
realities” in school-related public rela- 
tions on the community level. 

An introductory section relates the 
schools to the dynamics of the demo- 
cratic process, including public opinion 
and propaganda. There follows a brief 
treatment of the principles directly re- 


lated to school public relations. For 
those interested in definitions, the au- 
thor gives school officials a pat on the 


back when he writes: “Whereas fre- 
quently the public relations agent seeks 
primarily to promote his own interests, 
school public relations has as its pri- 
mary purpose the promotion of the 
social will as it is found in and ex- 
pressed by the community.” 

The final and major sections of the 
volume deal with the familiar internal- 
external pattern in public relations. The 
roles of state and local education 
boards, school administrators, and 
teachers are examined in terms of the 
theory and practice of public relations 
programs. Then external institutional 
and citizen groups are brought into the 
picture to give educators a better in- 
sight into how to deal with outsiders 
interested in the schools. 

The author places strong responsibil- 
ity on local boards of education and 
school administrators for the develop- 
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ment and maintenance of successful 
public relations. He stresses the need 
for flexibility and adaptibility in pro- 
ducing a school system that will have 
the vitality and soundness required to 
facilitate two-way communication. 

While outside agencies likewise share 
a strong responsibility, the author is not 
so sure of their dependability in the 
school-community pattern. He reminds 
his readers that the contributions of lay 
councils and advisory bodies are inevi- 
tably controlled by the type of leader- 
ship they enjoy. The press, radio and 
television are “subject to biases induced 
by considerations of profit, manage- 
ment, advertising, and reader or audi- 
ence appeal.” The key to successful ex- 
ternal public relations is an understand- 
ing of the personnel and programs of 
the groups involved, the author claims. 

There are summaries and bibliogra- 
phies at the end of each chapter. The 
bibliographies seem rather heavily 
weighted with the reports of the various 
and sundry commissions devoted to 
public education. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 

Rutgers-The State University 


SMITH, ROLAND B., Advertising to Bus- 
iness. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1957. 392 pp. $5.50. 


Y% A BASIC TEXTBOOK IN A GROWING 
area of the advertising field has been 
skillfully prepared and written by Prof. 
Roland B. Smith of the University of 
Connecticut. Its title is Advertising to 
Business. 

Many books have been written about 
various components of advertising: 
copy, layout, media, production and the 
broad “principles” and “procedures.” 
These have presented in detail the 
planning of advertisements and cam- 
paigns, selection of media, and man- 
agement of advertising in stores, fac- 
tories, agencies, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and general magazines. They have 
discussed ethics of the profession and 
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values of advertising to the economy 
and society. Most of them have concen- 
trated on consumer advertising. Preci- 
ous little textbook space and thought 
has been devoted to advertising to the 
business man. 


Now Professor Smith has presented 
a full textbook, 378 pages exclusive of 
index, to this important and growing 
field. 

Nearly all advertising texts, except 
how-to-do-it books, are presented from 
either the viewpoint of the advertiser 
(the buyer of space and service in 
media), or the media man (the seller of 
space and service). Advertising to Bus- 
iness is presented from the viewpoint 
of the advertiser. Notice of this is given 
in the preface as follows: “. . . by ex- 


plaining how business men buy and 
what they want to know in order to 
buy intelligently—a solid foundation 
for the principles underlying the prepar- 
ation of copy, art, and layout is estab- 
lished. Attention is then directed to paid 


space media, with two chapters given 
to the principles, problems and methods 
of selection.” 

Advertising to Business, “written for 
the advanced college student and for 
the practitioner,” is an excellent text 
for those students preparing for work 
in industry, specifically in the advertis- 
ing departments of manufacturers and 
distributors and in their advertising 
agencies. It is a useful reference book 
for practitioners in these fields. It pro- 
vides valuable supplementary reading 
in media classes designed to prepare 
students for positions on the advertis- 
ing staffs of business publications but 
would not serve adequately as a basic 
text for these classes because it omits 
any instruction in sales and promotion, 
the everyday work of media men. This 
book also provides sound supplemen- 
tary information for non-advertising 
students in journalism and marketing 
schools. 


Smith has organized his book care- 
fully, selecting the most fundamental 
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business-marketing information for stu- 
dents to absorb first. From there he 
takes up each succeeding phase in log- 
ical order. Beginning with the need for 
and functions of a business press, the 
text reviews the history of business 
papers, tells how executives and em- 
ployees can make profitable use of 
them, and then classifies these papers 
according to the industry, profession 
and reader groups for which they are 
designed. This foundation is laid in the 
first four chapters. 

“How Businessmen Buy” and “What 
Readers of Advertising Want to Know,” 
chapters 5 and 6, preface six chapters 
on preparing advertising messages. Al- 
though the six include much standard 
instruction which can be found in any 
good textbook on general copy writing, 
specific emphasis is placed on the tech- 
niques of preparing advertising mes- 
sages for the men who manage and 
operate business firms. Consumer emo- 
tional approach techniques are omitted. 


Following thorough coverage of copy 
writing, a mere two chapters on three 
such broad subjects as illustration, lay- 
out and color seem meager. Layout is 
most slighted, with only brief state- 
ments of principles of design and re- 
lated techniques crowded into 11 pages 
including two pages of illustrations. 
Media selection is adequately and skill- 
fully treated, and one chapter each is 
assigned to the subjects of “Managing 
Business Advertising,” “Preparing the 
Budget” and “Industrial Publicity.” 


Few if any textbooks present exhaus- 
tively every possible component of a 
general subject, and Advertising to Bus- 
iness is no exception, but the material 
that is included is presented clearly and 
interestingly. There are probably not 
enough courses on the subject now be- 
ing offered in the colleges to result in 
the number of adoptions the book de- 
serves. Its presence in the field may en- 
courage establishment of more such 
courses. 

LesLig W. McCLuRE 
University of Illinois 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 


ArT Directors CLUB OF NEW YorRK, Art 
Directing for Visual Communication and 
Selling. New York: Hastings House, 
1957. 240 pp. $12.50. 


BARKSDALE, HiraM C., The Use of Survey 

Findings as Legal Evidence. Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.: Printers’ Ink Books, 1957. 
167 pp. $6. 
“Sponsored by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, this book treats how opini- 
on surveys must be conducted to be 
valid for court evidence.” 


BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G., Survey of Edu- 
cational Television Programs over Com- 
mercial Stations, School Year 1955-56. 
Washington: Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1956. 60 pp. 

A survey of educationally-sponsored 
programs over local television stations. 

Burack, A. S., ed., The Writer’s Hand- 
book. Rev. ed. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 1957. 651 pp. 
$5.95. 

New edition of well known guide to 
writing practices, manuscript handling, 
publishing markets. Lists 1,000 markets. 


CHESKIN, Louis, How to Predict What 

People Will Buy. New York: Liveright, 
1957. $5. 
An anthology of 20 articles which have 
appeared in various periodicals since 
1947. The author is director of Color 
Research Institute. 


CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH, What I Said about 

the Press. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 1957. 112 pp. 
“Winston Churchill’s son gives the back- 
ground behind his verbal attack on the 
London press in 1953, the text of the 
speech itself, and the verbatim record 
of his subsequent successful libel ac- 
tion.” 


Current Mass Communication Research - 
J. Paris: Unesco, 1957. (Reports and 
Papers on Mass Communications) (Se- 
cure through Columbia University 
Press). 

Register of mass communication re- 
search projects in progress and in plan, 
as well as a bibliography of books and 
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articles published since January 1955. 
Data from 24 countries. 


DENNY, REvUEL, The Astonished Muse. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. $4.50. 

Essays on the “popular culture of the 
mass media and how sports and adver- 
tising affect public opinion.” 

Drx, ARTHUR H., General Magazine Com- 

petition. New York: National Business 
Publications, 1957. 21 pp. Apply. 
A report made at the 1957 spring meet- 
ing of National Business Publications, 
in which the president of Conover-Nast 
publications talked on competition given 
business publications by consumer mag- 
azines dealing with business problems. 


FISHBEIN, Morris, Medical Writings; the 

Technique and the Art. New York: 
Blakiston, 1957. $7. 
“Revised Latin terminology and proof- 
reading sections with listings of addi- 
tional degrees and honorary titles with 
their meanings and up-to-date and com- 
bined journal lists.” 


GILBERT, EUGENE, Advertising and Mar- 
keting for Young People. Pleasantville, 
N.Y.: Printers’ Ink Books, 1957. 378 
pp. $7.50. 

Designed for advertisers whose products 
are geared to users anywhere from pre- 
school to young-married age groups. 


GooDMAN, WALTER, The Clowns of Com- 

merce. New York: Sagamore Press, 
1957. $4.95. 
“Walter Goodman, a young magazine 
editor, has made an intensive survey of 
the inner places of the world of manip- 
ulation and motivation. Even the manip- 
ulators must have motives—and the 
‘persuaders’ must persuade themselves 
somehow to believe in their soap bub- 
ble world.” 


HAVEMAN, ERNEST, The Age of Psychol- 

ogy. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1957. $3. - 
A journalistic survey of the present state 
of psychology, psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, based on a series that recently 
appeared in Life. 


HAVINDEN, ASHLEY, Advertising and the 
Artist. London: The Studio Publica- 
tions, 1956. 48 pp. $2.95. (Also avail- 
able through Crowell Co., N.Y.) 

Brief history of the artist’s progress and 
role in British advertising, with many 
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illustrations of printing techniques, mo- 
dern painting and poster design. The 
author, an industrial designer, is director 
of a British advertising agency. 


HAYLE, PETER, Industry and Press Rela- 
tions. London: Staples Press, 1957. 142 


p- 

a guide to the handling of editorial 
publicity in national and local news- 
papers, for industrial management, em- 
ployers’ federations, trade unions and 
technical organizations. 


HoGGart, RIcHARD, The Uses of Literacy. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1957. 318 
pp. $5. 

“Aspects of working-class life, with spe- 
cial references to publications and en- 
tertainments.” 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM I., Best Television 
Plays, 1957. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1957. $5.75. 

Includes the winners of this first series 
of Harcourt Brace awards for fine tele- 
vision drama. 


Lasky, Jesse L. (with Don Weldon), J 
Blow My Own Horn. New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1957. 284 pp. $4.50. 
Autobiography of one of the founding 
fathers of the movie industry. 


Let’s Go to Press. Washington: National 
Education Association, National School 
Public Relations Association, 1956. 32 
pp. 75 cents. 

“The classroom teacher’s guide to school 
news reporting.” 


Lupovict, L. J., ed., Nobel Prize Winners. 

Westport, Conn.: Associated Booksellers, 
1957. 226 pp. $3.75. 
Contains essays about six winners in sci- 
ence and eight in literature, including 
T. S. Eliot, Winston Churchill, William 
Faulkner, André Gide, Ernest Heming- 
way, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Mann 
and Francois Mauriac. 


Marsh, IRviING T. and ExRe, Epwarp, 
Best Sports Stories, 1957 Edition. New 
York: Dutton, 1957. 335 pp. $3.95. 
“A panorama of the 1956 sports year, 
including the 1956 champions of all 
sports, and thirty of the year’s best 
sports pictures.” 

MARTINEAU, PIERRE, Motivation in Adver- 
tising: Motives That Make People Buy. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. $5.50. 
“The author attempts to give the reader 
a thoroughly new understanding of the 
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consumer as a human being: how he 
behaves, why he buys, what factors in 
advertising influence him.” 

The National List of Advertisers, 1957. 
Toronto: Canadian Advertising, 481 
University Avenue, 1957. 292 pp. 
“Advertising agencies, national adver- 
tisers, cross index of brand names, and 
advertising services” of Canada. 

Pakistan Year Book 1956. Karachi: Ex- 
press Publishers, 1957. 228 pp. £1. 
“A reference book on press and adver- 
tising in Pakistan.” 


The Penrose Annual: A Review of the 
Graphic Arts. London: Lund, Humph- 
ries & Co., 1957. 

Articles and illustrations, ranging from 
advertising and photography to the vari- 
ous forms of printing. 


POLLARD, JAMES E., ed., Laws of the 48 

States Bearing On: I. Definition of 
“Newspaper,” Il. “Open Meetings” of 
Public Bodies, ll. Definition of Public 
Records. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. (No. 18, Journalism 
Series) 25 pp. 
Compilation based chiefly on informa- 
tion obtained in 1956 from offices of 
Attorneys Generals of 48 states, plus 
changes legislated in 1957. 


Presenting and Justifying Your Advertising 
Budget. Pleasantville, N.Y.: Printers’ 
Ink Books, 1957. (The Printers’ Ink 
Portfolio for Planning, Portfolio 8). 
Articles from Printers’ Ink. 


RAYFIELD, STANLEY, Life Photographers: 
Their Careers and Favorite Pictures. 
New York: Doubleday, 1957. $5. 

A pictorial and textual study of the fa- 
vorite photographs and professional ca- 
reers of 40 Life photographers. 


St. JoHN, ROBERT, Foreign Correspondent. 
New York: Doubleday, 1957. $3.95. 
The author tells his experiences covering 
World War Il in the Balkans for the 
AP until 1941 when he and his wife 
were forced to leave by way of Yugo- 
slavia. 


Smpson, JAMEs B., comp., Best Quotes 
of ’54, ’55, ’56. New York: Crowell, 
1957. 374 pp. $3.95. 

Quotations by newspapers, indexed by 
author and subject. 


SMYTHE, Dattas W., The Structure and 
Policy of Electronic Communications. 
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Urbana: Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research, University of Illinois, 
1957. 103 pp. $1.50. 

“. . . a simple, relatively nontechnical 
explanation of the rationale underlying 
the allocation of all uses of the radio 
spectrum—from broadcast to disaster 
services and from direction finding to 
diathermy.” 

Source Book of TV Success Stories. New 
York: Television Editorial Corporation, 
444 Madison Avenue, 1957. 

“Over 300 case histories from every size 
market, demonstrating TV’s ability to 
sell.” Reprinted from Television Age. 


TASSIN, RAYMOND JEAN, Daily Newspaper 
Semi-Mergers. Norman, Okla.: Ray- 
mond J. Tassin, School of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma, 1957. 94 pp., 
mimeographed. $10. Order from au- 
thor, 4004 Homan, Waco, Texas. 

The first thorough study of the 20 U. S. 
daily newspaper situations in which sep- 
arately owned, editorially competitive 
newspapers are published in jointly 
operated printing plants under unified 
business management, sometimes called 
the “agency” plan. The study shows that 


the 40 dailies in these 20 cities are using 
five different types of joint operation. 
Five come close to full mergers. The 
data include interviews or correspon- 
dence with individual publishers and 
editors. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bu- 

REAU OF CENSUS, 1954 Census of Man- 
ufactures. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 
Three sections are especially pertinent 
to the mass media: Bulletin MC-27A, 
“Newspapers, Periodicals, Books and 
Miscellaneous Publishing;’ MC-27B, 
“Commercial Printing: Lithographing; 
Greeting Cards; Bookbinding and Re- 
lated Industries,” and MC-27C, “Service 
Industries for the Printing Trade.” 


U. S. House, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY, Monopoly Problems in Regulated 
Industries, pt. 2, vols. 1-4: Television. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1957. 

Hearings before the Antitrust Commit- 
tee. 


U. S. SENATE, CITIZENS’ ADvisorY Com- 
MITTEE, The Post Office as a Public 
Service. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957. 


Report to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

U. S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Newsprint In- 
quiry. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957. 

Hearings. 


U. S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Television In- 
quiry: pt. 5. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 
“Allocations—Testimony of F.C.C.— 
Additional supplement on network prac- 
tices.” 

VipaL, Gore, ed., Best Television Plays. 

New York: Ballantine, 1956. 35¢ (pa- 
per), $2. (cloth). 
Eight hour-long TV dramas by Horton 
Foote, Rod Serling, Reginald Rose, 
Gore Vidal, Paddy Chayevsky and 
others. 

WALKER, JEROME H., Journalism Awards 

Directory. Rye, N. Y.: Box 434, the 
author, 1957. 
Listing of 200 contests and opportunities 
open to journalists in newspaper, radio- 
TV and magazine business. Gives spon- 
soring groups, eligibility requirements 
and other pertinent facts. 

Who’s Who in Foreign Correspondence, 
1956-1957. New York: Overseas Press 
Club of America, Inc., 35 East 39th St., 
1957. 109 pp. $2. 

Biographic data on 1,520 members. 

WILLIAMS, FRaNcis, Dangerous Estates: 

The Anatomy of Newspapers. London: 
Longmans Green, 1957. 304 pp. 
The author discusses present-day condi- 
tions of the English newspaper press, 
with considerable emphasis on_histor- 
ical factors bringing it to pass. 

WINCoR, RICHARD, How to Secure Copy- 

right: The Law of Literary Property. 2d 
ed. rev. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1957. 96 pp. $2. 
The new edition includes an analysis of 
the Universal Copyright Convention and 
an appendix contains the completely re- 
vised copyright code. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., and CAMPBELL, 

LAURENCE R., Exploring Journalism. 
Rev. ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1957. $6.75. 
Revised and rewritten with emphasis 
upon similarities rather than differences 
among the various media, and upon 
mass communications. 
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Assisted by Wayne A. Danielson, Wisconsin (Be- 
havioral Science Journals); Norris G. Davis, Texas 
General Magazines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver 
Community Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lin- 
coln (Negro Journalism); Daniel F. Wozniak, Flor- 
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American newsmen’s hammering for State Department permission to report 
Red China resulted in Secretary of State Dulles’ relenting for a few. But at Hong 


Kong, reporters were rebuffed by China—an eventuality seldom mentioned during 
the protracted debate with Dulles. 


An interesting challenge to publisher R. C. Hoiles was thrown out by a Lima, 
Ohio, group, who, with the aid of a public stock subscription, launched a news- 
paper to compete with Hoiles’. The new venture claimed large successes in adver- 
tising and circulation during the first two months. 

The merger of agencies, small and large, was a central topic in advertising 
circles. One of the most notable during the period was that of Erwin, Wasey with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan—billings, $73,000,000. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American 
Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron 
Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting-Telecasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, 
Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Jour- 
nal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT 
Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman 
Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; 
PR, Public Relations; PR Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. 
Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; 
Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 
USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —Celler seeks law. Bus. Wk. 1453 p63 
a July 6 

ANONYMOUS. ‘Advertising Age’ presents - ts ; . 
marketing profiles of the 100 largest na- Bill re to make quantity dis- 
tional advertisers. Ad. Age 28:33 p59 oe eee 
Aug. 19. —In marketing. Bus. Wk. 1462 p60 Sept. 

a? . ac 

gr ge Heme coeddling PI 266: = Merger of two ad agencies boosts them 
p45 Sept. 27. into top 10. 
Suggestions are made for combating BENDER, DONALD H. Colored stationery in 
legislation on postal rates and outdoor direct-mail advertising. J. Appl. Psych. 
and television advertising. 41:3 p161 June. 
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Found no difference in percentage return 
of a mail-out through the use of station- 
ery of several colors. 

BRUNER, JEROME S. What social scientists 
say about having an idea. PI 260:2 p48 
July 12. 

On ideas that permit coping with many 
situations that formerly seemed unre- 
lated and insoluble. 

DUNBAUGH, FRANK M. The pros and cons 
of ad education. PI 260:5 p30 Aug. 2. 
Admen and teachers present their po- 
sitions. 

MAYERS, HENRY, and ALFRED A. ATHER- 
TON. To merge or not to merge. Ad. 
Age. 28:39 p107 Sept. 30. 

Pros and cons of mergers for small ad- 
vertising agencies are discussed. 

PACKARD, VANCE. The growing power of 
admen. Atlantic 200:3 p55 Sept. 

More of the same by author of The 
Hidden Persuaders. 

ROBERTS, Harry V. The role of research 

in marketing management. Jrnl. Mktg. 
22:1 p21 July. 
An attempt “to formulate a framework 
for analysis of conditions under which 
marketing research can be expected to 
be effective.” 


Community Journalism 


ANnonyMous. “School page” can be big 
asset. Iowa Pub. 29:8 p3 Aug. 

Two lowa papers explain programs. 

Grawe, F. C. 9-column pages create sav- 
ing. Iowa Pub. 29:6 p3 June. 

Iowa publisher tells advantages of ]]1- 
pica columns. 

HARRAL, STEWART. How to discover ideas 
to promote your newspaper. Amer. 
Press 75:8 p22 July. 

LonG, HowarpD R. Back shop workers av- 
erage $1.50 per hour, study of weekly 
papers reveals. Natl. Pub. 37:9 p20 
Sept. 

Moreau, D. Howarp. “Bulky” weeklies 
cling to traditional make-up. Amer. 
Press 75:9 p14 Aug. 

Emphasis on “streamlining” and “froth” 
decried by New Jersey publisher 

POOLE, MARSHALL. Radio news comple- 
ments rather than competes with local 
newspapers. Quill 45:9 p13 Sept. 
Radio man insists that both media can 
benefit from friendly cooperation in 
local news coverage. 

Stim, JoHN CAMERON. Cheap, untrained 
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help seen as endangering future of 
weeklies. Amer. Press. 75:8 p14 July. 
Professor says publishers can’t afford 
not to employ capable college graduates. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ARMSTRONG, CLYDE A. Use of pre-trial 
and discovery rules. Am. Bar Assn. J. 
43:8 p693 Aug. 

Survey of pre-trial procedure in federal 
courts. 

Loree, Puuie J. Validity of rule forbid- 
ding photography outside courtroom. 
Cornell Law Qtrly. 42:4 p565 Summer. 

Moscow, Cyrit. Adequacy of notice by 
publication. Mich. Law Rev. 55:7 p1013 
May. 

Cases cast doubt on validity of notice 
by publication in condemnation suits. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANnonyMous. To the brink. Time 70:14 
p69 Sept. 30. 

Toledo Blade vindicated in refusal to 
give racial identification in crime stories. 

HanbD, Haroitp C. Black horses eat more 

than white horses. AAUP Bul. 43:2 
p266 June. 
News magazine’s report that “we are 
less educated than 50 years ago” is an- 
alyzed and misleading implications are 
pointed up. 

Kaun, E. J. Jn. The wayward press. New 
Yorker 33:21 p81 July 13. 

Comment on a ship’s newspaper. 

LInDsTROM, Cart E. Dr. Kinsey and the 
press. Am. Ed. 1:2 p41 July. 

Case study of events and factors caus- 
ing troubles between a researcher and 
the press. 

Riccs, RoBert L. St. George (Humphrey) 
frees the press. Prog. 21:6 p14 June. 
Writer says Humphrey has led way to- 
ward resumption of newspaper attitude 
of skepticism toward president. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. Teacher sizes up 

journalism after editing a daily paper. 
E&P 90:37 p9 Sept. 7. 
Editor-teacher sums up his view of 
changes in newspaper during a decade 
of teaching between hitches in the work- 
ing press. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


DaniLov, Victor. City news bureaus— 
past and present. NR 11:3 p23 July. 
Structure, functions and personnel of 
city news bureaus are described. 
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KetTH, DonaLD P. What are the responsi- 

bilities of your editorial page? Msthd. 
9:4 p24 Fall. 
Writer says editorial writers should be 
skeptics, not sycophants, who will act as 
educators and “research into the realms 
of possibility, probability and fact.” 

MALKIN, Epwarp E. And sin no more. 
Msthd. 9:4 p65 Fall. 

Readers resent nothing more than “the 
pose of moral superiority,” writer warns 
editorial writers. 

MEYER, SyLvAN. The role of the press in 
urbanization problems. NR 11:3 p25 
July. 

Editor suggests guides to reporting the 
complex problems of the city. 

MILLER, PAUL, et al. Editorials about edi- 
torials. Msthd. 9:3 p26 Summer. 

Four editorials tell readers what news- 
paper editorials are up to. 

PERRY, MarTIN. A “low pressure” cam- 
paign that worked. Msthd. 9:3 p39 
Summer. 

Newspaper editorials take on a medical 
society. 

POURADE, RICHARD F. Investigative report- 
ing. ASNE Bul. No. 400 p3 July 1. 
Some tips on what it is, how it’s done, 
and formulas. 


Education for Journalism 


ANoNnyMous. Dr. Luxon calls for fewer 

schools, higher standards. E&P 90:36 
pill Aug. 31. 
Journalism school dean opposes trend 
toward more journalism schools and 
departments, and argues for higher 
standards in fewer schools. 

BALDWIN, BENJAMIN H. What about 
equipment for teaching TV news? JQ 
34:3 p360 Summer. 

BECKHAM, WALTER H. Do you understand 
juvenile courts? Am. Bar Assn. J. 43:8 
p703 Aug. 

Helpful information for courses on re- 
porting courts. 

DUNBAUGH, FRANK M. The pros and cons 
of ad education. PI 260:5 p30 Aug. 2. 
Admen and teachers present their posi- 
tions. 

KENNEDY, ROBERT E. How much freedom 
for student editors? Msthd. 9:4 p9 
Fall. 

Sim, JoHN CAMERON. Cheap, untrained 
help seen as endangering future of week- 
lies. Amer. Press. 75:8 p14 July. 
Professor says publishers can’t afford 
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not to invest in capable college gradu- 
ates. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

Anonymous. Red ink in Italy. Time 70:7 
p44 Aug. 12. 

L’Unita folds papers in two cities. 

—State department says ‘go!’ But China 
scribes cool heels. E&P 90:36 p14 Aug. 
31. 

Red China bars reporters after U.S. 
state department agrees to let them enter 
that country. 

CorTESI, ARNALDO. Italian newspapers 
kept alive by subventions and subsidies. 
ASNE Bul. No. 400 p9 July 1. 

KENNEDY, PauL B. Problems of reporting 
Latin America. NR 11:3 pS July. 
Correspondent lists major problems as 
ineffective liaison with government, lack 
of statistics, and censorship. 


Government and Press 


ANoNYMous. Prohibition of political ex- 
penditures by labor unions. Iowa Law 
Rev. 42:4 p609 Summer. 

Notes on US vs International Union 
United Automobile Workers, CIO. 

—State department says ‘go!’ But China 
scribes cool heels. E&P 90:36 p14 Aug. 
31. 

Red China bars reporters after U.S. 
state department agrees to let them enter 
that country. 

—UN revives study of information media. 
E&P 90:29 p34 July 13. 

UN committee begins studies to deter- 
mine what the UN can or should do to 
advance freedom of information. 

—USIA and the press. NR 11:3 p36 July. 
Senatorial debate on the ethics of USIA’s 
buying stories from reporters is re- 
printed. 

—Who keeps the secrets? Nswk. 50:3 p57 
July 15. 

Secrecy in government reviewed. 


MAMET, BERNARD M. Federal preemption, 
free speech and right to work statutes. 
Wash. Law Rev. 52:2 p143 May-June. 
Problems of free speech for labor. 


History and Biography 
ANonyMous. A unique tour of San Sim- 
eon. Life 43:9 p68 Aug. 26. 
Excellent color pictures and brief text 
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on palace of late William Randolph 
Hearst. 

—This is Murrow. Time 70:14 p48 Sept. 
30. 
Biographical sketch of Edward R. Mur- 
row plus some discussion of TV news 
in general. 

GRISWOLD, ERwin, et al. 
Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. 
Rev. 70:8 p1337 June. 


In memoriam: 
Harvard Law 


Magazines 


Moskowitz, MILTON. Newsstand strip- 
tease. Nation 185:2 p24 July 20. 
Analysis of flood of risqué magazines 
appearing on newsstands. 


Miscellaneous 


DiwiarD, Irvinc. The editor I wish I 
were. Msthd. 9:3 p15 Summer. 

Lyons, Louis M. A very human institu- 
tion. NR 11:3 p10 July. 

Of the characteristics needed in publish- 
ers, editors, and reporters, and of the 
developing of good reporters. 

WricuT, L. M. Jr. A reporter raises some 
questions. NR 11:3 p16 July. 
Reporter says that attracting good men 
to news work depends in large part on 
the reporter's respect for his own news- 
paper. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ALLEN, RICHARD D. The promise of ‘cold 
type.” Am. Ed. 1:2 p47 July. 
Advantages of photocomposition are dis- 
cussed optimistically. 


ANonyMous. Face-lifting the Tribune. 
Nswk. 50:13 p63 Sept. 23. 

New financing, new plans for New York 
Herald Tribune. 

—Lima’s new citizen. Time 70:3 p71 July 
15. 

New paper founded to compete with a 
R. C. Hoiles newspaper. 

—Magazine distribution and history of 
American News Co. reviewed by associ- 
ation. Ad. Age 28:34 p69 Aug. 26. 
Reprint from Action Report analyzes 
factors in death of magazine distribution 
firm. 

—Now the race is for customers. 
Wk. 1456 p65 July 27. 

North American newsprint comes back 
into balance. 

—Out for blood. Time 70:12 p94 Sept. 
16. 


Bus. 
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New York dailies lose circulation after 
price increase to 10 cents; drive to re- 
gain it. 

—Two Lima dailies battle bitterly for sur- 
vival. Ad. Age. 28:32 p2 Aug. 12. 
New daily in Lima, Ohio, awned partly 
by the public, challenges paper owned 
by R. C. Hoiles. 


Pictorial Journalism 


BouSFIELD, W. A., et al. The effects of 

concomitant colored and uncolored pic- 
torial representations on the learning of 
stimulus words. J. Appl. Psych. 41:3 
p165 June. 
Found increased recall for list of 25 
nouns when words were presented simul- 
taneously with their uncolored or col- 
ored pictures. 

BusH, GeorGe S. The men behind cam- 
eras make picture journalism. Quill 45:7 
p9 July. 

Specific recommendations are made for 
adding significance to news pictures. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


CORNWELL, ELMER E. Jr. Coolidge and 

presidential leadership POQ 21:2 p265 
Summer. 
Coolidge used the mass media heavily 
for electoral and party advantage, but 
not to promote a legislative program, 
study indicates. 

McGINNIESs, ELLIOTT, and WILLARD 
VAUGHAN. Some biographical determin- 
ers of participation in group discussion. 
J. Appl. Psych. 41:3 p179 June. 
Discusses eight factors found to produce 
significant differences between talkers 
and non-talkers in free discussion groups. 

Scott, WILLIAM ABBOTT. Attitude change 
through reward of verbal behavior. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 55:1 p72 July. 
Debaters, forced to defend a position 
opposite to their own, showed attitude 
change in direction of their speech if 
they won but not if they lost. 

TUMIN, MELVIN M. Exposure to mass 
media and readiness for desegregation. 
POQ 21:2 p237 Summer. 

Readiness for desegregation in a south- 
ern state is found to correlate positively 
with exposure to mass media. 

Wiese, GERHART D. Public opinion be- 
tween elections. POQ 21:2 p229 Sum- 
mer. 

Concepts of “rebound” and “reception” 
are suggested as approaches to how peo- 
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ple exert power in a democracy between 
elections. 

Wronc, Dennis H. The pattern of party 

voting in Canada. POQ 21:2 p252 
Summer. 
Factors are specified that have permitted 
the Liberal party of Canada to stay in 
power beyond the ordinary tenure of re- 
form parties in democracies. 


Public Relations 


Cook, WILLIAM W. Do we really know 
where we stand? PR Jrnl. 13:9 pl5 
Sept. 

Author cites “distressing signs” that PR 
men are not doing enough to determine 
people’s attitudes toward companies and 
interpret them frankly to management. 

CoweEN, EuGENE S. Congressmen: pow- 

erful—and neglected—communications 
medium. PR 2:3 p5 July. 
How to use your congressman, his news- 
letters, and his franking privilege; the 
Congressional Record; the Library of 
Congress; the congressional Recording 
Facility; and symbols of government to 
promote your institution’s name, product 
or ideas. 

DaniLov, Victor J. Business editors list 
PR likes and dislikes. E&P 90:38 p62 
Sept. 14. 

Poll of business editors indicates their 
attitudes toward public relations men 
and releases. 

Hurst, WitarD. The professions in 
American life. PR Jrnl. 13:8 pll Aug. 
A legal historian states criteria of pro- 
fessionalism and traces social factors in 
the rise of professions in America. 

KAMMERMAN, Roy. The scared comedians. 

PR Jrnl. 13:9 p4 Sept. 
Writer says fear of offending audience 
segments is hamstringing comedians, 
and that the cause lies with advertising 
men who mistakenly think they know 
public relations. 

OUTCAULT, ALVIN W. The future of public 
relations. PR 2:3 pl July. 

Six factors are listed that indicate a 
bright future, and some problems are 
noted. 

ROCKWELL, HENRY T. Are we using the 
power of social science research in pub- 
lic relations? PR Jrnl. 13:9 p7 Sept. 
Author says: unfortunately, no. 

SCHACKNE, STEWART. Through a glass, 
darkly. PR Jrnl. 13:7 p6 July. 
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Of the misinterpretation of public rela- 
tions messages by the targets. 

Scott, ALAN. Bridgeport Brass tames a 
white elephant. PR 2:3 p13 July. 

Case study of a company’s moving into 
a town and exemplifying “the basics of 
good community relations.” 

STRUNSKY, ROBERT. The prevalence of 
faces. PR Jrnl. 13:8 p7 Aug. 

Writer discusses how judgments and ac- 
tions are contingent on the impact of 
other personalities. 

WEIss, WALTER. Information, truth, and 
opinion change. PR Jrnl. 13:7 p6 July. 
Analysis of some of the conditions un- 
der which information affects opinion. 


Radio and Television 


ANonyMous. Ads you'll never see. Bus. 

Wk. 1464 p30 Sept. 21. 
Subliminal advertising flashes message 
on screen during movie or TV program 
keeping viewer unaware that he is being 
influenced. 

—AEJ radio-tv council outlines minimal 
teaching requirements. JQ 34:3 p364 
Summer. 

—AT&T links U. S. with Cuba. Bdestg. 
53:8 p52 Aug. 19. 

New electronic system beams live signals 
185 miles over the horizon to Cuba. 
—Khrushchev, Tito and television. Bdecstg. 

53:2 p48 July 8. 
CBS President Stanton defends uncen- 
sored interviews with top Communists. 

—News gets priority at WBBM. Bdcstg. 

53:7 p90 Aug. 12. 
Management gives news top priority and 
WBBM news department comes through 
with impressive exclusives and record of 
local breadth and depth reporting. 

—Newsreels are not tv’s cup of tea. Bdestg. 
53:5 p96 July 29. 

Television newsfilm has had a great 
impact on theatre newsreels. 

—1956 tv revenues $896.9 million, up 
20%, FCC reports. Bdestg. 53:9 p54 
Aug. 26 
Article breaks down revenue for UHF, 
VHF, and pre-freeze stations and pro- 
vides other broadcasting revenue data. 

—This is Murrow. Time 70:14 p48 Sept. 
30. 

A Time analysis of Edward R. (for 
Roscoe) Murrow. 

—Videotape: the revolution is now. TV 
14:7 p56 July. 

Despite editing and duplicating difficul- 
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ties, networks are finding videotape use- 
ful. 

—Wired pay tv: a matter of fact. Bdcstg. 
53:9 p54 Aug. 26. 

Article traces evolution of toll television. 

ALISKY, MARVIN, and ROBERT BARASH. 
Radio news values of teletypesetter copy. 
JQ 34:3 p349 Summer. 

BaKAL, CaRL. The schools of tomorrow. 
Sat. Rev. 40:34 p9 Aug. 24. 

Report of five-year Hagerstown educa- 
tional television experiment that may 
affect education. 

BARNES, ARTHUR M. Research in radio and 
television news, 1947-57. JQ 34:3 p323 
Summer. 

BARRETT, MARVIN. Turnabout on Mike 
Wallace. Nswk. 50:12 p67 Sept. 16. 
Newsweek writer interviews Wallace whe 
denies being a sadist in “any inordinate 
degree.” 

BORMANN, Jim. How durable is radio? 
JQ 34:3 p311 Summer. 

Brown, DonaLp E. Radio and television: 
an annotated bibliography. JQ 34:3 
p378 Summer. 

DaLy, JoHN. Daly takes his brief to the 
bar. Bdecstg. 53:4 p69 July 22. 
Electronic journalist’s case against Canon 
35. 

HOLTING, Per. Where does friction de- 
velop for tv news directors? JQ 34:3 
p355 Summer. 

HouN, FRANKLIN W. Radio broadcasting 
and propaganda in Communist China. 
JQ 34:3 p366 Summer. 

JaFFE, Louis L. The scandal in tv licens- 
ing. Harper’s 215:1288 p77 Sept. 

Law professor charges FCC is playing 
politics and giving away channels with- 
out any clear guide. 

Koop, THEODORE F. Equality of access for 
radio in covering Washington news. JQ 
34:3 p338 Summer. 

LAND, HERMAN. It’s time to take stock. 

TV 14:7 p42 July. 
Edward R. Murrow believes the long- 
range welfare of broadcasting depends 
on the local station’s vital, deep involve- 
ment in the life of its community. 

MEYERSON, ROLF B. What we know about 
audiences. J. Bdcstg. 1:3 p220 Summer. 
Discussion of radio and television audi- 
ence characteristics and behavior. 

MICKELSON, Sic. Growth of television 
news, 1946-57. JQ 34:3 p304 Summer. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. The advertiser looks 
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at radio... again! JQ 34:3 p317 Sum- 
mer. 

Mostey, Juet. Editor asks why press 
should cover local news for competing 
medium. Quill 45:9 p12 Sept. 

Editor recommends divorce of newspa- 
per and radio-television wire news serv- 
ices. 

Norton, MiLprepD. A life in sound. Sat. 

Rev. 40:39 p52 Sept. 28. 
De Forest's love of music prompted his 
improvements in primitive hand-cranked 
phonograph including invention of mag- 
netic pickup. 

O'BRIEN, ROBERT. Magnetic tape reels off 

changes in way we live. Life 43:8 p74 
Aug. 19. 
Video TV news may be delivered to 
door on tape which will be played back 
on “hear-and-see” tape player developed 
by RCA. 

SHAYON, RosBerT L. Things will be differ- 
ent. Sat. Rev. 40:30 p24 July 27. 
Breaking network monopoly will not im- 
prove quality of broadcasting output. 

SHAYON, RoBerT Lewis. “There’s nothing 
wrong with television.” Sat. Rev. 40:28 
p24 July 13. 

Critic pans Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee report. 

SHAW, CHARLES. Do radio-TV deserve 

equal access? Bdestg. 53:14 p54 Sept. 
23. 
Broadcasting must earn right to equal 
access by using qualified newsmen— 
not staff announcers, disc jockeys and 
station managers—to cover news. 

SIEBERT, FreD S. The right to report by 
television. JQ 34:3 p333 Summer. 

Terry, Huo B. Electronic journalism in 
the Colorado courts. JQ 34:3 p341 
Summer. 

Witson, Wit. The adversary process in 
political programming. J. Bdcstg. 1:3 
p232 Summer. 

The role of television and radio in 
broadcasting politics. 


Survey Techniques and Media 
Analysis 

AnonyMous. McGraw-Hill expands serv- 
ice. Bus. Wk. 1457 p50 Aug. 3. 
Company expanding reader feedback 
service to compete with Starch and 
Readex. 

BoEHM, GEorRGE A. W. Research manage- 
ment: the exec. job. Fortune 56:4 p164 
Oct. 
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Opening of new field for research ad- 
ministrators in business. 

CAMPBELL, ERNEST Q. and ALAN C. 
KERCKHOFF. A critique of the concept 
“universe of attributes.” POQ 21:2 p295 
Summer. 

KinCarp, Harry V. and MARGARET BRIGHT. 
The tandem interview: a trial of the 
two-interviewer team. POQ 21:2 p304 
Summer. 

The use of two interviewers per respond- 
ent may increase efficiency in the inter- 
view and help in reporting and analysis, 
study indicates. 

LANZETTA, JOHN T. and THORNTON B. 
Rosy. Group learning and communica- 
tions as a function of task and structure 
“demands.” J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 
55:1 p121 July. 

Communications in a three-man network 
analyzed as work-load, degree of auton- 
omy, and procedural instructions were 
varied. 


Maccosy, ELeanor E. and WiuiaAM C. 


Witson. Identification and observa- 
tional learning from films. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 55:1 p76 July. 

Memory for movie content found to be 
influenced by identification with a char- 
acter and by “need-relevance” of content 
for the viewer. 


Rosow, IrvinG. Interviewing British psy- 


chiatrists. POQ 21:2 p279 Summer. 
Prescribed interviewing techniques were 
inappropriate when the sponsoring 
agency was controversial, when local 
mores could not be observed, and when 
interviews produced anxieties in the re- 
spondents. 


STAATS, CAROLYN K. and ARTHUR W. 


Staats. Meaning established by classical 
conditioning. J. Exper. Psych. 54:1 p74 
July. 

Nonsense _ syllables unconsciously con- 
ditioned to have meaning (as measured 
by the semantic differential) by associa- 


tion with certain real words. 
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Malcolm Muggeridge, editor of Punch resigned effective October 1, and was 
replaced by the deputy editor, B. A. Young. The London Sunday Times published 
its 7,000th issue July 14, the largest to appear in Britain since 1945. Later in 
July, the London Daily Telegraph issued a 16-page special supplement on the 
U. S., described by Time as “a rarely-balanced, indeed respectful, view of the 
U.S.” The New York Times went on sale for the first time in the U.S.S.R. July 
27. On July 3, La Tribuna of Peru resumed after a 10-year suspension. An inter- 
national center for advanced journalistic studies was set up in Strasbourg by 
UNESCO. Harrison E. Salisbury, New York Times correspondent, was the first 
U.S. newsman to enter Albania in 10 years. He interviewed Premier Shehu, who 
urged an exchange of newsmen with other nations. In Italy, L’Unita, the free 
world’s biggest Communist newspaper, closed its Turin and Genoa edition over 
finances July 17, leaving two editions. Suspended in Toronto in July was the Tor- 
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onto Telegram’s Sunday edition, Canada’s first Sunday paper since the 1906 Lord’s 
Day Act. Circulation had dropped from 270,000 to 130,000 since it started pub- 
lication last March. The paper is also facing a court trial under the Act. As a 
result of the action of a distributor in Britain, the Commonwealth Press Union 
urged legislation to protect importers of overseas publications from legal liability 
for their contents. An IPI report in July accused the French government of 40 
violations of press freedom in the first six months of 1957. On July 30 the Com- 
munist paper Humanité was seized for charging that paratroops in Algeria tor- 
tured rebels, and on August 10 copies of Le Monde and L’Express were seized 
in Algeria for similar accusations. In Lebanon newspapers went on a three-day 
strike to protest a government bill to authorize unlimited preventive arrests of 
newsmen. The government accepted a substitute bill, but later arrested and jailed 
two publishers. Arrests were reported in Italy for alleged fraud in TV give-away 
programs. Turkey closed the journalists’ syndicate in Istanbul July 6 after it pro- 
tested the beating of newsmen by police in Kirsehir. Ghana deported the London 
Daily Graphic correspondent, and the Polish government expelled UP’s corre- 
spondent, A. J. Cavendish, August 16. China reported a purge of 90 rightist 
newsmen and the expulsion of all Japanese correspondents in late August. Yugo- 
slavia warned newsmen August I that they would lose their accreditation if they 
issued “false and malicious reports.” Foreign correspondents were also ordered 
to pay income taxes, renew their accreditation every six months, and prepare 
annual financial reports on bureau activities. The Serbian Journalists Association 
will decide what Yugoslavs may work for foreign publications and agencies. 
Publications cited: Abh., Al-Abhath, Quarterly Journal of the American University of Beirut (Bei- 
rut); ADP, Archiv fuer Druck und Papier (Berlin); BT, Bulgaria Today (Sofia); DFO, Danish Foreign 
Office Journal (Copenhagen); G, Gazette (Leiden); GPE, Gaceta de la Prensa Espanola (Madrid); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City) ICPG, Inter-Continental Press Guide (Havana); IPI, IPI Report 
(Zurich); JJR, Japanese Journalism Review (Tokyo); KG, E Koine Gnome (Athens); NS, Novinarsky 
Sbornik (Prague); P, Publizistik (Bremen); PPQ, Polish Press Quarterly (Warsaw); RF, Rundfunk und 
Fernsehen (Hamburg); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); RT, Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Televi- 


sion (Paris); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZP, 
Zeitschrift fuer Politik (Berlin); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


ance minister, first invented the term 
public opinion, it has undergone several 
changes in meaning, all the way from 
mere opinion to a strong political force. 


International 


AyEsTA Diaz, FRANCISCO Javier. Seman- 
arios de noticias. GPE 11(2):110 p13 


April/May. 

A study of the weekly periodical, with 
special stress on Time. Also discussed 
are Newsweek, Semana and Time and 
Tide. 

BLIN, BERNARD. L’Information radiophon- 

ique dans les pays sous-développés. RT 
1957:14 p133 n.d. 
Radio is of paramount importance in 
underdeveloped areas, and the broadcast- 
ing of news in these countries must be 
geared to educating the masses in lan- 
guage they can easily understand. 

BRAUN, HANNS. Wandlungen des Begriffs 
‘oeffentliche Meinung’ in Deutschland. 
P 2:1 p3 Jan./Feb. 

Since Jacques Necker, Louis XVI's fin- 


Dopp, StuarT CarTER. Techniques for 

world polling. G 3:3 p195 n.d. 
A preview of the 600-page report to 
UNESCO of the World Association for 
Public Opinion Research on the method- 
ological literature for cross-cultural sur- 
veys. 

LAZAREF, PIERE. What is public opinion? 
KG 1957:41 p23 Feb.; 42-43 p21 March; 
44 p9 Apr. 

A brief exposition by the editor of the 
Paris France-Soir. 


Africa 
Union of South Africa 


Ross, Gmweon. La radiodiffusion en Af- 
rique du Sud. RT 1957:13 p50 n.d. 
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Official broadcasting in South Africa 
began in 1923. The South African 
Broadcasting Corporation is modeled on 
BBC lines. Theve is no TV yet. 


Asia 
General 


Eiri, Susumu. On the Significance and 
Result of the Asian Conference, The 
International Press Institute. JJR No. 6 
p63 Jan. 1957. 


Japan 


KANATO, KaSHICHI. On the Reporting of 
the Prediction of an Election. JJR No. 
6 pl Jan. 1957. 

KarakI, Mryozo. On the Rationalization 
of Management in a Newspaper Indus- 
try. JIR No. 6 p33 Jan. 1957. 

Konpo, Haruo. Quantity of Presentation 
of Newscast and Degree of Its Satura- 
tion. JJR No. 6 p94 Jan. 1957. 

YAMAMOTO, FuMIo. Development of Com- 
munication by Means of the Notice 
Board in Japan. JJR No. 6 pl7 Jan. 
1957. 

YAMAMOTO, TorU. Character of Report- 
ing in Newsreels. JJR No. 6 p113 Jan. 
1957. 


Pakistan 


TAREEN, AMEEN. The vernacular press in 
Pakistan. IPI 6:5 p2 Sept. 
The influence of the vernacular press 
(in Urdu, Gujrati, Sindhi, Bengali, 
Pushto, Persian, Arabic and Punjabi) 
has been increasing. There are 93 dailies, 
of which 63 are Urdu, 11 English. 


Europe (East) 


General 


Kipo, MaTAIcH!. Journalism Education in 
Universities in Socialist Countries. JJR 
No. 6 p80 Jan. 1957. 


Bulgaria 


VaLov, VITAN. A new weekly paper. BT 
6:12 p22 June. 
Description of a new Bulgarian “author- 
itative weekly on cultural affairs.” It 
contains six pages and “outwardly it re- 
sembles a French literary weekly—Les 
Lettres Francaise.” 
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Czechos.ovakia 


Mac, LapisLav. The make-up of our 

newspapers. NS 2:1 p29 n.d. 
Czech make-up was influenced by the 
West until 1948, when Communist jour- 
nalists agreed to stick to “more sober 
lines.” This led to “dullness and lack of 
expression” until 1953, when make-up 
was again brightened and made to fit the 
needs of the language and the particular 
readership of the publication. 

VRABEC, VACLAV. Propaganda of Marxism- 

Leninism in the Newspapers. NS 2:1 pl 
n.d, 
Propaganda has an educational function. 
It must be logical and force the reader 
to think and draw his own conclusions. 
It should be simple and concentrate on 
the problem at hand. 


Germany 


RaucH, Water J. Die lausitzisch-sor- 
bische Presse nach dem zweiten Welt- 
kriege. P 2:1 p38 Jan./Feb. 

History of the press of Lusatia and the 
Wends in Bohemia. 


Poland 


KRZYWOBLOCKA, BOZENA. 
PPQ 1957:1 p2 n.d. 
Many of the famous and courageous 
journalists in Poland worked on the 
weekly, Glos (Voice), from 1886 to 
1894. It expresses the first middle-class 
search for freedom. 

LAM, ANDRZEJ. What freedom of press? 

PPQ 1957:1 pl n.d. 
The Polish press is becoming more in- 
dependent as the Communist party in- 
terferes less and less in minor affairs of 
the people. 

LoJsexk, Jerzy. The first trial of press in 

Warsaw. PPQ 1957:1 p4 n.d. 
The relative freedom of the press exist- 
ing in Poland from 1788 to 1792 came 
to an end with the victory of the con- 
federation of Targowica. 


U.S.S.R. 


MILLER, JOHN. Young British journalists 

tour ‘Pravda’s’ stable companion. WPN 
57:1484 p26 Aug. 23. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda is produced at 
a leisurely pace, has four pages and a 
staff “skilled in party organization and 
party life.” 


About Glos. 
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General 


Curpa, Yustro. Journalism Education in 
European Countries. JJR No. 6 p46 
Jan. 1957. 

VAN BaarLe, W. H. Present-day circula- 

tion and readership analysis. G 3:3 
p175 n.d. 
The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has been promoting press media 
research in Europe. It has recommended 
the creation of an audit bureau con- 
trolled by a third each of press represen- 
tatives, advertisers and advertising prac- 
titioners. 


Denmark 


GraaE, PauL. A popular and quality press 
combined. DFO 1957:24 p14 June. 
There are 225 newspapers in Denmark, 
which has a population of 4 million. 
Anglo-American influence on the press 
is perceptible. 

—Fleet Street’s skill is reflected in Den- 
mark’s newspapers. WPN 57:1477 p38 
July 5. 

The multitude of newspapers in Den- 
mark is bound up with the country’s 
political development. 


France 


CLausse, RoGer. L’Information d’actual- 

ité & la recherche de la vérité. RT 1957: 
14 p115 nd. 
Most critical point between the occur- 
rence of an event and its reception by 
the public is when it is processed by a 
newspaper. The journalist must work 
hard to turn a subjective account into 
an objective report. 

TAYLOR, EDMOND. America in the French 

press. IPI 6:3 pl July. 
French coverage of the U.S. has in- 
creased tremendously and is, on the 
whole, friendly. There are 16 corre- 
spondents in the U.S., representing 8 
newspapers and 2 wire services. 

TERROU, FERNAND. Le statut du journaliste 

professionnel en France. G 3:3 p223 
n.d. 
The French statute governing profes- 
sional behavior of journalists is in two 
parts. The first defines the rights and 
duties of newspapermen; the second ap- 
plies to all writers, whether journalists 
or not. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Europe (West) 


WeGHORN, Erwin. Die Neuordnung der 
Agence France Presse. ZV 54:12 p401 
June 15. 

The French news agency AFP has now 
achieved a status similar to that of 
Reuters. 


Germany 


ABRAMS, MarK. Motivation research: A 
critical examination. G 3:3 pl65 nd. 
It is important for the advertiser to dis- 
cover the motivation behind consumer 
behavior; but it will be uncovered not 
by borrowing from clinical procedures, 
but by developing new techniques for 
the study of cultural motivation. 

BUSSMANN, Kurt. Meinungsbefragung im 
Rechtsstreit iiber wettbewerbliche Fra- 
gen. P 2:1 p10 Jan./Feb. 

Public opinion surveys can be used to 
good purpose in legal questions involv- 
ing public reaction to advertising. 

D’Ester, Dr. Karl. Paper, printer’s ink, 
and laughter. ADP 3:1 p5 Ist qtr. 

A discourse on the satirization of jour- 
nalistic topics with historical examples. 

EcKERT, GERHARD. Rundfunk und Fern- 

sehen im Saarland. ZV 54:9 p260 May 
4. 
There are two radio stations in the Saar: 
Radio Saar in German, and the French- 
owned Europe 1. This French company 
also owns Tele-Saar, a TV station with 
a 50-year monoply. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Freiheit und Ris- 
iko. ZV 54:17 p539 Sept. 1. 

Freedom of the journalistic profession 
must be accompanied by responsibility. 

GENZMER, Fritz. The art of printing in 

Berlin, Past and Present. ADP 3:2 p128 
2nd qtr. 
The first print shop in Berlin was 
founded 100 years after Gutenberg’s in- 
vention by Johann Weiss. Sketchy his- 
tory of printing in Berlin. 

GRAMANN, WiLLy. The College for 

Graphic Arts and Advertising in Berlin 
within the scope of graphic work. ADP 
3:2 p139 2nd qtr. 
This is one of the oldest trade schools 
of its kind in Germany. It was founded 
in 1895 and has 240 regular and 400 
extension students. Admission is after a 
certain number of years of apprentice- 
ship in the craft. 

KOELLIN, HEINZ. Die _ saarlaendische 
Presseverhaeltnisse von 1945 bis heute. 
ZV 54:9 p242 May 1. 





Foreign Bibliography 


After a slow start, the press of the Saar 
has made a good recovery since World 
War Il. 

KuNTZE-Just, HEINZ. Von der Wochen- 
schau zur Tagesschau. RF 3:2 p157 n.d. 
The weekly newsreel and the daily TV 
newscast are limited to 8 to 14 filmable 
news events. But the TV newscast is 
more flexible and has great possibilities 
for the future. 

MALETZKE, GERHARD. Kritik und Analyse 
von Fernsehsendungen. RF 3:2 pl84 
n.d. 

A methodology for the analysis of tele- 
vision programs. 

MEHLHORN, Hans. Die Entwicklung der 
Zeitungen und Zeitschriften im ersten 
Quartal 1957. ZV 54:12 p387 June 15. 
Circulation statistics on the German 
press and periodicals for the first quar- 
ter of 1957. 

RoOEBER, GEORG. Film und Fernsehen in 
ihren rechtlichen Zusammenhaengen. 
RF 3:2 p166 n.d. 

The law of film and TV is developing 
rapidly in Germany. 

WoLrFr, HERRMANN H. Grundfragen der 
Hoererforschung. G 3:3 p215 n.d. 
German listenership surveys, started in 
1951, had to adapt American techniques 
to the German scene and have devel- 
oped an adequate methodology. 


Great Britain 


THOMSON, Roy. New Scottish TV station 
takes the air tomorrow. WPN 58:1485 
p28 Aug. 30. 

Canadian starts first Scottish TV station, 
Scottish Television Ltd. 

VALENTINE, G. C. Commercial television 

and the advertising agency. G 3:3 p187 
n.d. 
Between September 1955, when com- 
mercial TV started in Britain, and early 
1958, by which time it will have covered 
the population concentrations in Britain 
geographically, advertising agencies have 
had to find answers to the many new 
problems it raised. 


Spain 


Darias, OLGA. Analisis y contenido de la 
prensa en ledacién con la publicidad. 
GPE 11(2):110 p31 April/May. 

How advertising influences the contents 
of newspapers. 

BENEYTO, JuAN. Die heutige Lage der 
spanischen Presse. P 2:1 p26 Jan./Feb. 
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Description of the Spanish press, its 
structure, circulation, contents and laws, 
and the professional problems of jour- 
nalists. Since there is little reliable in- 
formation on the Spanish press, this is 
a very useful article. 


Sweden 


ROSENLUND, TaGE. Die Organisation von 
Rundfunk und Fernsehen in Schweden. 
RF 3:2 p198 n.d. 

The development of radio and TV in 
Sweden since the government first set 
up a radio station in February 1923. 


Latin America 
General 


ANONYMous. Aparecio durante 45 ajfios. 

HA 31:792 p39 July 8. 
La Prensa of San Antonio, Texas, after 
45 years as an influential daily, circulat- 
ing in the borderlands, ceases publica- 
tion, returns as a weekly. 

—Newspapers; magazines. ICPG 14:1 p1 
July. 

Bea major newspaper and magazine in 
Latin America iisted, with basic data 
for each. 

VALLE, RAFAEL HELIODORO. Desconocimi- 
ento intelectual en America. VU 7:337 
p7 Sept. 4. 

Central American journalist deplores 
lack of knowledge among Latin Amer- 
ican republics of each other’s literature. 


Argentina 


ARNDT, Jacques. Lettre sur la télévision 
en Argentine. RT 1957:14 p152 n.d. 
Television broadcasting began six years 
ago in Argentina. There is one TV sta- 
tion and 80,000 TV sets are in use. Only 
the wealthy can afford TV. The distance 
between populated areas is another prob- 
lem. Most of the 60 hours of weekly 
programs are live. 


Brazil 


AnonyMous. Llegada de periodistas bra- 
silenos. HA 31:795 p29 July 29. 
Educational exchange program sponsors 
trip for 11 Brazilian newsmen to U.S. 
and Puerto Rico. 


Colombia 
BALLESTE, ANTONIO. Hola Habana, aqui 
Bogota. RMT 21:9 pil Sept. 


Television and radio problems after the 
ouster of dictator Rojas Pinilla. 
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Mexico 


ANonyMovus. El temblor del dia 28. HA 
31:796 p10 Aug. 5S. 
A 26-page review of Mexican earth- 
quake and news coverage of it. 
—Periodista agredido. HA 31:793 pl5 
July 15. 

Publisher of magazine Todo shot by 
alleged Cuban rebel in Mexico City. 
De Liano, Roprico. La mision del perio- 

dista. VU 7:338 p4 Sept. 11. 
Editor of Mexico City’s Excelsior ana- 
lyzes the duties of a newspaperman. 


Nicaragua 


ANONYMous. El presidente y la prensa. 
HA 31:794 p43 July 22. 
President of republic and publisher of 
El Gran Diario clash over press free- 
dom. 

—Incidente periodistico. HA 31:801 p56 
Sept. 9. 
Government impounds printing press of 
El Gran Diario on tax pretext, actually 
to silence political criticism. 


Peru 


ANONYMOUS. Television en el Peru. HA 
31:795 p49 July 29. 
License issued for first Peruvian TV 
station; Lima video inauguration set for 
November. 


Near East 
General 
WELLES. 


HANGEN, Reporting hampered 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


from Cairo to Baghdad. 
Sept. 
Whenever news of importance breaks in 
Near Eastern countries, arbitrary cen- 
sorship is imposed. 

NusouLi, Muuyippin. The role of the 
press in the creation of the good citizen. 
Abh. 10:2 p227 June. 


IPI 6:5 pl 


Greece 


Boyzas, PERICLES. The Greek press faces 
an acute crisis. KG 1957:44 pS Apr. 
Dropping circulation is major problem. 


lran 


Witson, Quintus C. The press law anc 
licensing in Iran. IPI 6:5 p7 Sept. 
Greater freedom of the press appears 
to be in store for the press of Iran. 


North America 
U.S.A. 


MILTON, Moskowitz. A report on U.S. 
newspaper advertising and circulation. 
IPI 6:3 pS July. 

Without advertising support, magazines 
with a circulation of 4 million can fail. 


Oceania 
Australia 


Rew, ALAN. Australia offers journalism 
program to Asian neighbors. IPI 6:3 p8 
July. 

The Australian government's program to 
invite 15 to 25 Asian journalists each 
year to work on an Australian newspa- 
per has turned out to be very successful. 





President Eisenhower and His Press Secretary 

(Continued from page 456) 
easiness over the lack of directness in 
many White House releases. The au- 
thority exercised by Hagerty during 
the President’s twe illnesses obviously 


antedated those events. The Russian 
satellite story demonstrated the Presi- 
dent’s complete confidence in Hagerty’s 
discretion. Criticism of the indirectness 
had been minimal, however, and it had 
not caused Hagerty to alter his estab- 
lished pattern of White House releases. 
This left the impression with most ob- 
servers that the press and its managers 


believe Hagerty has rendered the news- 
papermen valuable services.** The press 
appeared content in 1957 to let his- 
torians pass judgment on the altered 
news policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which differed so radically 
from those of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman. 


18“The press covering both campaigns give the 
President and Press Secretary JAMES HAG- 
GERTY [sic] a mark of A-plus on campaign co- 
ordination and cooperation with the reporters.’ 
Tulsa World, Dec. 19, 1956. This is a fairly typi- 
cal comment. 











News for inclusion in this section . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like .. . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 





Journalism Enrollment 


For 1957 Holds Even 

By WARREN C. PRICE 

University of Oregon 
@ ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND DEPART- 
ments of journalism in the United States 
this year is so close to being even with 
that of 1956 that estimates in percentages 
would be of no real importance. 

Depending upon how the 1957 totals 
are interpreted, one could say they are the 
same as in 1956, slightly up, or slightly 
down. 

Ninety-nine schools and departments re- 
ported this fall. Total journalism enroll- 
ment of degree candidates, freshman 
through graduate standing, is 11,491, or 
346 more than the 11,145 of a year ago. 
This figure presumably would indicate an 
increase of 3.1%. 

However, the 1957 enrollment repre- 
sents the number of majors in four more 
schools than did the 1956 enrollment. 
Only 95 schools reported last year. The 
only way to get a comparative—since the 
particular schools among the 99 and 95 
respectively are not entirely the same—is 
to determine the number of majors for 
each school. The 11,145 in 1956 averaged 
117 journalism majors each; the 11,491 in 
1957 average 116 majors each. This is a 
decrease of one major for each journalism 
school “across the board,” or for practical 
purposes “no change.” 

This is the tenth annual journalism en- 
rollment survey for the QUARTERLY to be 
reported since this compiler took over the 
assignment in the fall of 1948. That year, 
with 16,619 journalism majors listed from 


73 reporting schools, was also the year of 
highest enrollment ever to be noted. The 
average journalism school then had 227 
majors. 

Today’s enrollment, therefore, represents 
a decline from the peak of 48.9%, al- 
though in fairness it must be added that 
the number of journalism majors has re- 
mained virtually constant for the past five 
years. 

Annual totals since 1948, number of 
schools reporting, and average number of 
journalism majors for each school have 
been: 





Schools 
Reporting 


Journalism 


Year Majors Average 





1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


16,619 73 227 
14,725 73 201 
10,207 75 136 
9,399 70 134 
9,853 84 117 
9,601 84 114 
9,867 83 118 
11,482 96 119 
11,145 95 117 
11,491 99 116 





The range in journalism school size this 
year is from 416 for Northwestern Uni- 
versity to less than 25 for some of the 
smaller departments. Northwestern reports 
majors in journalism for all four under- 
graduate classes and for graduate years. 
The University of Minnesota, which re- 
ports three undergraduate classes starting 
with sophomores, plus graduate students, 
has 289 majors in journalism; and the 
University of Missouri, which reports only 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


1957 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 


Graduate 
AASDJ MEMBERS Grad- Spe- Totals 


4 uate cial 1957 1956 





University of Alabama** 41 5 46 105* 
Boston University*** — 4 37 18 100 106* 
University of Colorado 46 26 32 0 58 65 
Columbia University —_ — — %T7)I , ee a a 
University of Florida 70 77 70 9 156 125 
University of Georgia 54 54 64 6 124 106 
University of Illinois — 114 86 48 248 256 
Indiana University Ss 2D BB 5 7358 
Iowa State College ye - a - cee | 81 72 
State University of Iowa ae a oe 119 148 
Kansas State College sos B@ @ 4 3. 33 
University of Kansas — 38 47 3 88 86 
University of Kentucky iw 2 FF 0 91 59 
Louisiana State University 49 33 17 10 60 67 
Marquette University 80 64 84 5 153 164* 
Michigan State University 87 56 46 20 122 161 
University of Michigan 64 53 49 32 134 116 
University of Minnesota 72 Ti @ 32 217 213 
University of Missouri — 115 104 61 280 272 
Montana State University 16 *ae Re * 36 «= 43 
Northwestern University 76 96 94 63 253 284 
Ohio State University Sas Berea 70 «678 
Ohio University 70 67 56 12 135 122 
Oklahoma State University if “20 25 8 53 113 
University of Oklahoma as @ FT tt 128 125 
University of Oregon**** — 53 36 13 102 69 
Pennsylvania State University 55S 66 68 12 146 131 
Rutgers University Pie 0 > CO@e 
University of Southern California. . — 29 23 2 54 48 
South Dakota State College Hew! Ws A 40 32 
Stanford University 146 17 20 30 67 62 
Syracuse University 110 28 20 36 6 84 79 
University of Texas 74 100 58 14 171 172 = 190 
Texas Woman’s University 16 7 5 9 Biotin 
Tulane University 6 6 7 © «ABD desit 
Washington and Lee University... . 14 10 8 0 0 18 = 16 
University of Washington 1: 78 22-232: 40. GS 
University of Wisconsin***** .... 54 65 S58 49 85 172 169 


Aw 


\o 
coowoanu 


— 


RSruSvoocreow 


- — 
Ch DOown 


Totals, AASDJ Members....... 1,408 1,515 1,749 1,564 684 948 4,038 4,105 


*Comparative figure obtained from 1956 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY total when not otherwise sub- 
mitted. 
**Freshman-sophomore and junior-senior enrollment given as a unit in each case; aggregate junior- 
senior totals of 3,313 are actually 3,354; freshman-sophomore totals of 2,923 are actually 3,095. 
***Boston University has, in addition to journalism majors: In Public Relations, 143 juniors, 110 
seniors and 36 graduate students; and in Radio-Television-Motion Pictures, 50 juniors, 44 seniors 
and 25 graduate students. These major figures are not included in any tabulated totals. 
****University of Oregon has 59 freshmen and 45 sophomores pre-journalism students classified as 
Liberal Arts but having journalism advisers. Total of 104 is not included in the tabulations. 
*****University of Wisconsin includes combined total of School of Journalism in College of Letters 
and Science and Department of Agricultural Journalism in College of Agriculture. Of the totals, 
College of Agriculture department has: No freshmen nor sophomores, 10 juniors, 7 seniors, 23 
graduate students and 4 specials. 
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1957 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 


COLLEGES REPORTING Grad- Spe- Totals 
4 uate cial 1957 1956 





University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Baylor University 

Bowling Green State University. . .| 
Bradley University 

Bridgeport University 

Brigham Young University 

Butler University 

University of California (Berkeley) 
University of California (L.A.).... 
University of Connecticut 

Creighton University 

University of Denver 

Drake University 

Duquesne University 

Florida State University 

Fresno State College 

Furman University 

George Washington University***. 
University of Houston 

Idaho State College 

University of Idaho 

Kent State University 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Long Island University 

Loyola University (New Orleans). . 
University of Maine 

Marshall College 

University of Maryland 52 
Memphis State University 14 
University of Miami (Florida).... 19 
Mississippi Southern College 10 
University of Mississippi 

University of Nebraska 16 
University of Nevada iS. 12 
University of New Mexico 7 14 
New York University 

University of North Carolina mes 
University of North Dakota 1Z 613 
North Texas State College ae. «AT 
University of Notre Dame 

Ohio Wesleyan University 3 7 
Oklahoma Baptist University 5 1 
Oklahoma City University 

University of Omaha 13 8 
University of Pittsburgh 

Rider College 10 6 
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(Table continued on next page) 











JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


1957 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


Upperclass- 
Graduate 
Totals 
1957 1956 


Grad- Spe- 
4 uate cial 





St. Bonaventure University 
San Diego State College 
San Jose State College 
Simmons College 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Temple University 
University of Tennessee 
Texas A. & M. College 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Tulsa 
Utah State University 
University of Utah 
Washington State College 
Washington University (St. Louis) . 
Wayne State University 
West Virginia University 
University of Wichita 
University of Wyoming 
Totals, Other Universities and 
Colleges 
Grand Totals, All Schools of 
Journalism 


10 7 
21 21 
49 a 
39 28 
25 19 

3 12 
37 24 
21 11 
44 43 
35 27 
23 12 
25 16 
16 o 
15 13 
17 7 
13 23 

8 6 

7 9 
27 17 
32 16 
18 14 


ee 

44 40 

100 111 

46 53 

39 44 

as... 3 
Oo 32 BD 
4. 25 2 
ee me 
oS 24 37 
0 26 30 
66 30 24 
S. we ze 
a a, 
20 43 34 
-: = 
0 18 14 
7 = 2 
0 34 44 
10 24 
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699 2,050 1,882 


2,646 2,626 2,715 2,469 821 1,647 6,088 5,987 


*Comparative figures obtained from 1956 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise submitted, or 
unavailable because school did not report in 1956. 


**University of California (LA) does not have an undergraduate major, but School of Journalism has 
30 undergraduates enrolled. Figures are not included in totals. 


***Junior-senior-graduate enrollment is given as a unit. Figure of 42 is included in upperclass-graduate 


totals but not given in year-by-year totals. 





juniors, seniors and graduate students, is 
third, with 280. 

Upperclass and graduate enrollment, 
which is most meaningful for anticipating 
a student’s completion of a degree, is 
6,088 this fall for the 99 schools as 
against 6,035 for the 95 in 1956. This is 
52.9% of over-all enrollment in journal- 
ism. Graduate-student enrollment also re- 
mains almost stationary, with 821 for the 
99 schools this year as against 829 for the 
95 last year. 

The 38 universities and colleges among 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism have 7,092 


majors and the remaining 61 reporting 
schools 4,399, for a percentage of 61.7 
among the AASDJ schools. New members 
of the AASDJ, elected at the Boston con- 
vention in August, will be listed among 
AASDI figures in 1958. 

In order to determine the probabilities 
of actual graduation of students listed as 
seniors, a comparison was made this year 
between the enrollment totals given for 
seniors in journalism in 1956 and the 
number of degrees granted in 1957. This 
was possible for 81 of the 99 schools. 
These schools reported that a year ago 
they had 2,353 seniors in journalism; of 





News Notes 


these, 2,228 received degrees. If a student 
becomes a senior, it would appear that 
there is approximately a 95% chance that 
he will receive a degree. This fall there 
are 2,469 seniors enrolled in journalism. 

For journalism majors who receive grad- 
uate degrees, no meaningful representation 
against enrollment was possible. 

An attempt was made, also, to deter- 
mine shifts in enrollment on a geograph- 
ical basis. Where comparisons could be 
made, using upperclass students only, en- 
rollments were tabulated for journalism 
schools in the East, Middle West, South 
and West. An upperclass-graduate enroll- 
ment in the East of 852 in 1956 shows 854 
in 1957; in the Middle West, 2,617 in 1956 
to 2,643 in 1957; in the South, 1,563 in 
1956 down to 1,463 in 1957; and in the 
West, 920 in 1956 to 1,008 in 1957. 

In the declining—or, at best, static jour- 
nalism enrollment picture—one bright 
spot shows. The number of “special” stu- 
dents has risen sharply in recent years. 
“Specials,” as listed separately from degree 
candidates, totaled only 355 for 70 schools 
in 1951, the first year in which this desig- 
nation was made. This fall the number of 
specials is 1,647—almost a fivefold in- 
crease. 

Specials are students whose main work 
is with schools of journalism but who are 
not candidates for degrees: foreign stu- 
dents, adult specials, extension students, 
students in other majors whose instructors 
are journalism professors, and so on. 
Some schools have heavy loads of this 
type; others have none. It is possible that 
before the separation from the majors was 
made students of this type were included 
in the general tabulations, thereby making 
the totals before 1951 higher than they 
should have been. 


“Four Theories" Book 
Wins 1956 KTA Award 


The 1956 Kappa Tau Alpha award for 
the best book of research in the journalism 
field went to the three collaborating au- 
thors of Four Theories of the Press— 
Fredrick S. Siebert, Theodore Peterson and 
Wilbur Schramm. Dr. Schramm made the 
acceptance address at the University of 
California, in connection with a journalism 
seminar on politics and the press. The ad- 
dress will be published in the KTA year- 
book. 


President Agee Announces 
AEJ Committees for 1958 


President Warren K. Agee of the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism has 
announced the following committees for 
1958. The person first named is chairman 
of each committee; years in parentheses 
denote termination of service; when no 
year is given the service is for 1958 only. 


ADVERTISING 
Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania State (1960) 
and Milt Gross, Missouri (1960), co-chairmen; 
Richard Joel, Florida State (1959); Robert Ba- 
ram, Boston (1959); Leslie W. McClure, Illinois 
(1958). 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Ed H. Johnson, Tulsa; Harry E. Heath, Iowa 
State; L. J. Hortin, Ohio University; Harold R. 
Jolliffe, Michigan State; Ellis Newsome, Iowa; 
Robert W. Root, Syracuse; Albert A. Sutton, 
Northwestern; Joseph Brandt, UCLA. 


AUDITING 


Wallace R. Biggs, Wyoming; Melvin Lotstutter, 
Michigan State; Donald R. Grubb, Southern Illinois. 


CONVENTION 
Earl English, Missouri; Milton Gross, Missouri, 
associate chairman; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoin; 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; George H. Phillips, 
South Dakota State; Edward W. Barrett, Columbia; 
Theodore Peterson, Illinois; Warren K. Agee, Texas 
Christian. 


ENDOWMENT 


Roy E. Carter Jr., North Carolina; Paul Deutsch- 
mann, Michigan State; Robert L. Jones, Minnesota. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State; Delbert McGuire, North Texas 
State. 

JOURNALISM HISTORY 

Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin; William E. Ames, 
Washington; A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; Fred- 
erick Marbut, Pennsylvania State; Wendell W. 
Norris, Southeast Missouri State; Warren Price, 
Oregon. 


LXAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Quintus C. Wilson, Utah; Ralph D. Casey, Min- 
nesota; Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Kenneth E. 
Olson, Northwestern; Albert Pickerell, California; 
Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln. 


MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

Roland Wolseley, Syracuse; Floyd Arpan, North- 
western; Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; Douglas 
Perry, Temple; DeWitt C. Reddick, Texas; George 
Simmons, Tulane. 

NOMINATIONS 

Donald D. Burchard, Texas A&M; Keen Rafferty, 

New Mexico; William H. Taft, Missouri. 


PLACE OF MEETING IN 1959 
Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; Fayette Cope- 
land, Oklahoma; Bruce Underwood, Houston. 
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PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 
OF PRESS AND RADIO 


Frederick Marbut, Pennsylvania State (1958); H. 
V. Alward Jr., Washington State (1960); Wesley 
Clark, Syracuse (1958); John E. Drewry, Georgia 
(1959); J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota (1959); Wil- 
liam Hall, Nebraska (1960); Charles E. Higbie, 
Wisconsin (1959); Cornelius S. McCarthy, Du- 
quesne (1960); Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State 
(1959); George E. Simmons, Tulane (1958); W. J. 
Thomas, Baylor (1960); Willis C. Tucker, Tennes- 
see (1958). Chairman to be selected. 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 


Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin (1958); Melvin Brods- 
haug, Boston (1958); L. J. Hortin, Ohio University 
(1958); Donald Krimel, Maryland (1958); Fred- 
eric E. Merwin, Rutgers (1958). 


PUBLICATIONS 


Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1960); Warren K. 
Agee, Texas Christian (1959); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1958). 


RECRUITMENT FOR JOURNALISM 


Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota; Floyd Arpan, 
Northwestern; Ed Blinn, South Dakota State; A. 
L. Higginbotham, Nevada; L. J. Hortin, Ohio Uni- 
versity; Fred L. Kildow, Minnesota; Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, lowa; John D. Vairo, Pennsylvania State; Quin- 
tus C. Wilson, Utah. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Douglas Perry, Temple; I. W. Cole, Northwest- 
ern; Verne Edwards, Ohio Wesleyan. 


STANDARDS OF TEACHING 


Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (1958); E. L. Calli- 
han, Southern Methodist (1960); Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Minnesota (1959); H. H. Herbert, Okla- 
homa (1958); Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University (1959). 


Theodore Peterson Becomes 
First Illinois Journalism Dean 


Dr. Theodore Peterson, University of 
Illinois journalism faculty member for the 
past nine years, has been named to head 
the university’s newly designated College 
of Journalism and Communications. 

Dr. Peterson, 39, is the first administra- 
tor of journalism at Illinois to hold the 


title of dean. He succeeds Dr. Fred S. 
Siebert, for 16 years director of the former 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, who this fall became director of the 
School of Journalism at Michigan State 
University. 

A native of Minnesota, Dr. Peterson 
edited two weekly papers in that state be- 
fore receiving his B.A. in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota. He earned 
his M.A. at Kansas State College and his 
doctorate at Illinois. 

He taught at Kansas State and at the 
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University of Oregon before going to IIli- 
nois in 1948. 

His Magazines in the Twentieth Century 
received the 1956 research award of Sigma 
Delta Chi, and Four Theories of the Press, 
of which he is a co-author, received the 
Kappa Tau Alpha research award. 

He has been editorial consultant to the 
American Medical Writers’ Association 
since 1952. He is a member of the edi- 
torial board of JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, of 
which he was assistant editor in 1948-49. 

Named to head the newly formalized in- 
structional units in the college were Dr. 
Jay W. Jensen, Division of Journalism; 
Dr. C. H. Sandage, Division of Advertis- 
ing; and Dr. H. V. Cordier, Division of 
Radio-Television. 

Professor Jensen, 40, holds a B.A. from 
Emory University and M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from University of Illinois. A fac- 
ulty member since 1950, he has had news- 
paper and radio news experience. 

Professor Sandage, 54, holds bachelor’s, 
master’s and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He was professor and 
head of the department of marketing at 
Miami University from 1937 until 1946, 
when he joined the Illinois faculty, and 
also has taught at Simpson College in 
Iowa, Kansas State, Pennsylvania and 
Harvard. The author of several texts and 
many monographs and magazine articles, 
he has served as consultant to various bus- 
iness firms and government agencies. 

Professor Cordier, 40, holds a B.A. from 
Manchester College, M.A. from Michigan 
State University and Ph.D. from Illinois. 
He taught at Michigan State and Alle- 
gheny College before joining the Illinois 
faculty in 1949. He has worked in televi- 
sion production, announcing and news- 
casting, and serves as producer-director for 
the university’s station WILL-AM-TV. 


Donald H. Jones, Missouri, 
Dies After Heart Attack 


Prof. Donald H. Jones, chairman of the 
advertising department at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, died in 
Columbia November 6 after a heart at- 
tack. He was 54. 

Professor Jones had been a member of 
the Missouri faculty since 1937, coming to 
it from professional work. He had been 
chairman of the advertising department 
since 1948. 
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Kienzle Named Director 
At Ohio State University 


George J. Kienzle, 47, was appointed 
director of the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism November 8, suc- 
ceeding Dr. James E. Pollard. 

Dr. Pollard, head of the school since 
1938, last winter asked to be relieved of 
administrative duties. He will continue as 
a professor in the school and in addition 
will assume the leadership in developing 
the historical records of the university. 

Kienzle, at the time of his appointment 
as a professor of journalism and director, 
was vice-president of the Mid-West Divi- 
sion of the Borden Company. 

He received his B.A. degree at Ohio 

State in 1932 with a major in philosophy 
and emphasis on English. He also had a 
year and a half of study in philosophy and 
theology at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 
Kienzle has had 10 years of experience 
with the Columbus Dispatch and the As- 
sociated Press in Columbus and Cleve- 
land. 

He entered the public relations field in 
1944 with the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. A year later he joined Borden’s 
in New York City as assistant director of 
public relations. He became director of 
Borden’s mid-west public relations in 1948 
and vice-president in 1953. 

Kienzle is the author of a business book, 
Climbing the Executive Ladder. He is 
married and has three children. 


Michigan Starts $40,000 
Internship Program 


Sixteen Michigan newspapers and a na- 
tional advertising agency in Detroit are co- 
operating with the University of Michigan 
in a new systematized training program to 
supplement class room work in journalism. 

About $40,000 will be paid to 26 jour- 
nalism fellows by the co-operating institu- 
tions for on-the-job-training, The stipends 
range from $65 to $91 a week. 

Training is offered to three levels of 
students selected by the faculty: 

1, Students who complete A.B. pro- 
grams with good grades are given seven 
months of progressive training on Michi- 
gan newspapers and advertising agencies 
following graduation. 

2. Graduate students who complete two 
or three years of specialized studies for the 
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M.A. degree are given two years of super- 
vised training. 

3. Seniors who merit summer training 
opportunities and graduate students who 
would benefit from various work experi- 
ences during summers are given two to 
three months of training. 

The program, in addition to providing 
on-the-job training, is intended to recruit 
quality personnel for the mass media. It 
is designed to serve as a continuous pro- 
cess of evaluating class room work while 
at the same time fostering relationships 
between the university and journalistic in- 
stitutions. 

The program is to be extended to maga- 
zines; business, labor and professional pub- 
lications; newspaper publishing, and radio 
and television. 

Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism and orga- 
nizer of the fellowships, explains that the 
co-operating institutions have agreed to 
provide a systematic change in assign- 
ments. Enrolled in the university during 
the entire training period, the fellows will 
make monthly reports to him and to other 
specialists on the teaching staff. 

Profs. Leland Stowe, Edmund Wooding 
and Kenneth Stewart will serve as a team 
with Professor Maurer in systematic visi- 
tations of the co-operating institutions. 


Ellison Publishing 
New Reprint Magazine 


Jerome Ellison, associate professor of 
journalism in charge of the magazine se- 
quence at Indiana University, is the pub- 
lisher of Best Articles & Stories, a new 
magazine appearing October 15. 

The magazine proposes in its 10 issues 
a year to reprint in full the best from such 
publications as American Scholar, Yale 
Review, Arizona Quarterly and Nieman 
Reports “for that growing segment of the 
American population which is literate, 
educated, and solvent.” 


Ohio State Reduces 
Major Requirements 

Extensive changes in the journalism cur- 
riculum went into effect at Ohio State Uni- 
versity this autumn. The number of re- 
quired hours in the journalism major (the 
university-set minimum is 40) has been 
reduced. The magazine sequence has been 
dropped, but the editorial, news broad- 
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casting, management and public relations 
sequences have been retained. 

The core—a group of basic journalism 
courses common to all the sequences— 
has been reduced. The core now consists 
of 15 to 16 hours distributed among 
courses in advanced editing, reporting of 
public affairs, typography, law of the press, 
and laboratory work on the daily Lantern. 
The major for graduation is now com- 
prised of the core course plus approxi- 
mately 25 hours in other journalism 
courses. 

Three new courses have been added: 
a course in fundamentals of editing; an 
advanced laboratory course on the Lantern, 
and an advanced course in public relations. 


Riegel Studying Media 
In London and Geneva 


O. W. Riegel, professor of journalism 
and director of the Lee Memorial Jour- 
nalism Foundation, Washington and Lee 
University, is spending the current aca- 
demic year in Europe under a Fulbright 
grant. 

His time there will be devoted to an 
investigation of international communica- 
tions. He is attached to the National Edu- 
cation Institute in Paris, but is also plan- 
ning research in London and Geneva. 

Paxton Davis, assistant professor of 
journalism, is serving as acting director of 
the Lee Foundation in Professor Riegel’s 
absence. 


‘Stanley Vestal’ Retiring, 
Seeks a Replacement 


Prof. Walter S. Campbell, director of 
professional writing courses in the School 
of Journalism of the University of Okla- 
homa, will retire from service on the cam- 
pus July 1, 1958. Widely known as the 
author of more than 20 books under the 
nom de plume of Stanley Vestal, Professor 
Campbell is interested in finding a succes- 
sor to teach his courses in fiction and non- 
fiction, intended for both those desiring to 
write for magazines and to publish books. 

“The replacement should be able to 
handle such courses, and should have a 
personal record of publication in both 
fields, in both fiction and non-fiction, and 
have several books behind him,” he said. 
Qualfiied and interested persons should ad- 
dress Professor Campbell. 
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Accrediting Teams’ Reports 
Are Analyzed by Wilcox 


Enumeration, illustration and description 
of the weaknesses in journalism education 
which were of concern to American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism accredit- 
ing teams during the 1956-57 accrediting 
year are presented in a mimeographed 
pamphlet which is now available. 

Analysis of the “Visitor's Reports” for 
20 journalism education units has been 
completed by Walter Wilcox, executive 
secretary of the Accrediting Committee. 

The study, entitled “Critique of Twenty 
Journalism Education Units by ACEJ Ac- 
crediting Teams,” is based on a thematic 
content analysis of the reports, and it was 
made in response to inquiries by journal- 
ism educators addressed to the Committee 
Office. 


It makes no attempt to define an ac- 
creditable program, but lists by mentions 
the criticisms by the various teams in 
terms of the report organization: 1) ad- 
ministration, 2) faculty, 3) curricula, 4) 
service and 5) quarters and facilities. In 
addition it includes a section on team 
selection and orientation, and a section on 
ratings. 

The substance of the study is made up 
of quotations from the team reports, or- 
ganized by topics. 

The section on team selection and orien- 
tation is an objective discussion of the 
mechanics of journalism accrediting, and 
the section on ratings gives the decisions 
of the teams on the scene. 

The study does not attempt to “evaluate 
the evaluators” but certain interpretations 
of overall team thinking are included in 
explanatory context. 

Wilcox accompanied each team as the 
administrative non-voting member. 

The report is being mailed as a supple- 
ment to the ACEJ Newsletter and extra 
copies are available at no cost from the 
Committee’s central office, 118 Communi- 
cations Center, State University of Iowa. 


Columbia Launches Program 
For Students from Abroad 


The Graduate School of Journalism of 
Columbia University has, for the first time, 
started this fall a program specifically de- 
signed for foreign students. 
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In addition to the regular entering class 
of 72, six students from abroad were pres- 
ent in the “small-scale pilot program.” 
They are studying basic courses with the 
regular class, but instead of the more spe- 
cialized courses, they have a seminar in 
U. S. history, with special emphasis on 
the press and its principles. They also 
have field trips and staff appointments in 
out-of-town offices. 

The program was started because the 
few students previously admitted from 
abroad were at a disadvantage in a largely 
American student body but nevertheless 
became respected journalists at home. 

The work is being supervised by Dr. 
Louis M. Starr, newly appointed to the 
journalism faculty. Former editor of the 
Gallatin (Tenn.) Examiner, he has been 
a reporter for the Chicago Sun and is the 
author of Bohemian Brigade: Civil War 
Newsmen in Action. 


Whiting, Boylan Named 
Assistants to Deans 


Schools of journalism at Northwestern 
and Columbia have named assistant deans. 

Fred M. Whiting, associate professor, 
has been named assistant to Dean I. W. 
Cole of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern. Whiting succeeds Prof. 
Charles L. Allen, who asked to be relieved 
as assistant dean. Allen continues as 
Medill’s director of research and chairman 
of the advertising and journalistic man- 
agement sequence. 

Whiting received his master’s in journal- 
ism from Medill in 1947 and joined the 
faculty two years later. He was a news 
editor and writer with NBC stations in 
Chicago. During the past two years, he 
served as general assignment reporter in 
the NBC mobile unit covering Chicago. 
He is co-editor of the Radio-TV News 
Handbook. 

James Richard Boylan, 29, free-lance 
writer and former editor, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dean Edward W. Bar- 
rett of the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism. He will concentrate on alumni 
affairs and development programs. 

A 1950 graduate of Cornell College, 
Iowa, Boylan attended Columbia and re- 
ceived a master’s in journalism. He was 
assistant editor and acting editor of the 
New York edition of This Week from 1951 
to 1956. 


Medill Co-Sponsors 
Traffic Safety Clinic 


Newspapermen and public information 
specialists from every section of the coun- 
try attended a five-day traffic safety clinic 
in November at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute in Evanston, co-spon- 
sored by the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, the Traffic Institute and the Medill 
School of Journalism. 

Co-chairmen of the clinic were I. W. 
Cole, dean of Medill, and William F. Can- 
field, secretary-manager of the Inland 
Daily Press Association. 

The clinic was designed to give editors, 
reporters, editorial writers and safety and 
auto editors a practical knowledge of the 
street and highway traffic problem and 
means available to combat it. 


Michigan State Joins in 
Ad Executive Seminar 


The Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, has 
scheduled a high level educational-infor- 
mational seminar for members of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion in May 1958. 

The Association and the School of 
Journalism are jointly sponsoring the four- 
day program, “The Executive Seminar.” 
Enrollment will be limited to 24 members. 
Leaders will come from government and 
the fields of sociology, economics, psy- 
chology and education. 


Washington Gets $10,000 Grant 
To Process Historical Tapes 


The CBS Foundation has given the 
School of Communications at the Univer- 
sity of Washington $10,000 for the pur- 
pose of processing radio documents of 
historical significance. The collection con- 
sists of 4,800 15-minute broadcasts re- 
corded by KIRO of Seattle, a CBS affil- 
iate. 

The records were so old that they had 
to be transcribed upon tape before they 
could be used for research purposes. The 
grant provides for transcribing equipment, 
tape materials, manpower and an anno- 
tated catalog. 

The records comprise outstanding 
speeches, news reports and feature pro- 
grams of the critical decade after 1937. 
Included in the collection are graphic ac- 
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counts of air raids on London and Berlin, 
the storming of the Normandy beaches, 
the war in the Pacific, and the public 
statements of world figures. The project 
will be administered by Prof. Milo Ryan 
of the school’s radio-television division. 


Study Evaluates 
Ag p Hawt. Curricula 


One of the most comprehensive studies 
ever made of the agricultural journalism 
curriculum in land grant colleges has just 
been completed at the University of Mis- 
souri under the direction of Dr. Earl F. 
English, dean of the School of Journalism. 

The study, “An Evaluation of the Agri- 
cultural Journalism Curriculum in Land 
Grant Colleges,” was done as part of a 
master’s program by Clyde H. Duncan, 
former farm editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World, and now associate agricultural edi- 
tor of the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture. The study was made pos- 
sible through a fellowship grant by the 
National Project in Agricultural Commu- 
nications, at Michigan State University, 
under the direction of Stanley Andrews, 
himself a former farm editor and director 
of the nation’s Point Four program. 

One of the features of the study was 
the participation in it by 200 successful 
agricultural journalists, representing a 
dozen different fields, such as farm editors 
of daily and weekly newspapers, farm 
magazine editors and radio and TV farm 
directors. Writers of agricultural copy in 
advertising agencies and on the staffs of 
“big business” participated in the study by 
answering a questionnaire, on what a cur- 
riculum today should embrace for this 
field. 

They reported that an ideal curriculum 
would include 43% in agricultural sub- 
jects and 32% in journalism, while hu- 
manities, social and biological sciences 
would comprise the remaining 25%. 

One interesting phase of the study com- 
pared the studies actually completed by 31 
graduates of Iowa State and 39 of Kansas 
State College with what they now recom- 
mend for students. On the whole, those 
from both colleges recommended that 
present-day students get a “‘broader base” 
educationally—that is, study more eco- 
nomics, sociology and humanities before 
launching too deeply into the purely tech- 
nical subjects of agriculture and journal- 
ism. 
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There is a strong recommendation that 
the future agricultural journalist pursue 
courses in public speaking before leaving 
the campus. 

The study traces the history of agricul- 
tural journalism curricula in this country 
from 1905 when the subject was first 
taught by William G. Ogilvie on the Iowa 
State campus to today when it is taught 
in 23 institutions with courses ranging from 
a two-hour one to a full curriculum, such 
as at Missouri, where a student may obtain 
a Ph.D. degree. 


Additional Summer Jobs 
Reported for Professors 


Reports on summer professional em- 
ployment of journalism professors not in- 
cluded in the listing in the Summer issue 
of the QuaARTERLY follow: 


In newspaper editorial work: 

Paul Barton, Ohio State—Washington 
Star. 

David P. Bergin, Oklahoma—Oklahoma 
City Times. 

Robert E. Blackmon, Ohio State—Buf- 
falo Courier-Express. 

Joseph H. Mader, Duquesne—Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

James N. McClure, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis—Champaign-Urbana Cour- 
ler. 

S. G. (Chris) Savage, Indiana—Roches- 
ter Times-Union. 

George H. Simmons, Tulane—New 
Orleans Times-Picayune editorial page. 

Thomas W. Wood Jr., Tulsa—Tulsa 
World. 


In advertising work: 

S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin—research 
at Young and Rubicam, New York City; 
in charge of a study of socio-economic 
classes the agency is conducting. 

Leslie H. Rice, Oklahoma—Houston 
Post, NAEA internship. 

Jack Z. Sissors, Northwestern—Chicago 
Tribune, NAEA internship. 


In magazine work: 

Grace E, Ray, Oklahoma—Better Homes 
& Gardens, internship of Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Prof. H. R. Jolliffe of Michigan State 
University, in charge of the AEJ summer 
refresher program for newspaper editorial 
work, reported that only one of 16 regis- 
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trants failed to receive an offer. Eleven 
accepted positions, three did not report on 
their summer activities and one changed 
his pians. 


Quill and Scroll Moves 
To lowa; Benz New Head 


Quill and Scroll, international society 
for high school journalists, has moved its 
offices from Chicago to the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism. 

The move took place September 1 under 
arrangements completed by Dr. George H. 
Gallup, president of the trustees of the 
society, and Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism. 

Appointment of Prof. Lester G. Benz 
of the Iowa journalism faculty as new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the society and as edi- 
tor of Quill and Scroll magazine coincided 
with the move to Iowa. As secretary Benz 
will continue to teach part time on the 
journalism faculty but is resigning as pub- 
lisher of the Daily Iowan, university stu- 
dent newspaper. 

He has served as executive secretary of 
the Iowa High School Press Association 
and has edited the Jowa High School Jour- 
nalist since 1953. Serving as the school’s 
high school field representative in 1953 
and 1954, Benz visited more than 200 
Iowa high schools to talk to journalism 
groups. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of Colorado—The Denver 
Press Club has established a memorial 
scholarship to go annually to a senior in 
journalism at Boulder. The scholarship 
pays tuition and fees for two semesters and 
is available to worthy students within a 
40-mile radius of Denver. 


Columbia University—The International 
Labor Press Association (AFL-CIO) has 
established a $1,500 scholarship for 1957- 
58, given to a student interested in labor 
reporting, industrial relations and econom- 
ics. The first award was made to Richard 
J. Blood, a Boston University 1954 jour- 
nalism graduate. 

The first annual $750 Benjamin Franklin 
Journalism Scholarship, established in 
1956, was awarded to Paulette Barrett, a 
1957 graduate of New York University. 
The grant was made by New York City 
and Long Island papers. 
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University of Illinois—A $300 scholar- 
ship has been established by the Kankakee 
(Ill.) Daily Journal for a male student in 
journalism, preferably from Kankakee 
county. 


Indiana University—Kappa Kappa Kap- 
pa has provided a scholarship of at least 
$600 annually for a senior woman in jour- 
nalism. 


University of Miami—The Greater 
Miami professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi has presented a $6,000 check to 
the University for journalism scholarships. 
The scholarship fund is derived from the 
chapter’s annual Ribs ‘n Roast dinner. 


University of Michigan—Funds for two 
new journalism scholarships have been 
given as memorials to veteran newsmen 
who died during the past academic year. 

More than $3,000 has been donated 
thus far to commemorate the name of one 
of the most colorful figures in Michigan 
journalism, Guy H. Jenkins. He was Lan- 
sing bureau chief for the Booth newspa- 
pers in Michigan and dean of capitol cor- 
respondents in the state. 

Approximately $1,300 has been contrib- 
uted to the Louis Tendler Fund to per- 
petuate the name of a 30-year reporter fur 
the Detroit News. A former student at the 
university, Mr. Tendler also was a visiting 
lecturer in advanced news writing in 1948. 


University of Minnesota—Four new 
scholarships have been established for stu- 
dents in the School of Journalism. 

Two scholarships of $250 each for stu- 
dents preparing for careers in advertising 
and public relations were established by 
friends and associates of the late Tres Goet- 
ting, Campbell-Mithun account executive. 

A $300 scholarship for a senior student 
specializing in agricultural journalism was 
given by the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association in honor of the late 
Harvey Yantis, president of the Miller 
Publishing Company. 

Associates of the late Carroll Binder, 
editorial editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
have established a $1,000 Carroll Binder 
Memorial Award fund, providing a $200 
award each year for five years to students 
specializing in reporting and interpretation 
of international affairs. 

Montana State University—The Mon- 
tana State Press Association has estab- 
lished three annual $100 scholarships for 
incoming freshmen showing promise in 
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journalism. Two annual $150 scholarships 
for students in radio-television were voted 
by the Montana Broadcasters Association. 

University of Nevada—Journalism stu- 
dents are using money they have earned 
to promote the Sigma Delta Chi slogan, 
“Seek Talent—Nurture It.” The Nevada 
SDX chapter sponsors a statewide high 
school sportswriting contest. With the help 
of Reno newspapermen, the stories are 
judged and a $100 scholarship given the 
high school senior showing the most 
promise. 

South Dakota State College—The Sioux 
Falls (S.D.) Argus-Leader presented a 
$200 scholarship to John D. Wooley, edi- 
tor of the Collegian, at the 25th annual 
Newspaper Day September 13 at the col- 
lege. The Argus-Leader presents four 
scholarships yearly in the area to promote 
journalism education. 


San Diego State College—The Union- 
Tribune Publishing Company is offering 
six $200 scholarships to seniors and six 
$100 scholarships to juniors during the 
current school year. 


University of Washington—Ten new 
scholarships and grants have been added 
to the School of Communications list since 
January 1. 

They include $100 from KVOS, Belling- 
ham; $300 from a fund set up by Paul 
Ashley, Seattle libel specialist, from the 
sale of his book, Say It Safely; two $500 
scholarships to the top ranking students, 
from the Crown-Zellerbach Foundation; 
two $200 scholarships to a freshman and 
sophomore interested in advertising, from 
Miller, MacKay, Hoeck and Hartung, 
Seattle advertising agency; full out-of- 
state tuition to an incoming freshman in- 
terested in advertising, from an anony- 
mous group, who “never had the advan- 
tages of a college education in this field”; 
$50 from Beta Rho Tau, a new radio-tele- 
vision honorary fraternity; full tuition 
amounting to at least $185 from the 
Seattle-Tacoma Newspaper Guild; and 
$250 from the Washington State Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 


University of Wisconsin—A loan fund 
for students in agricultural journalism has 
been established as a memorial to J. W. 
Watt, founder of the Watt Publishing 
Company at Mount Morris, Illinois. The 
initial contribution came from the pub- 
lishing firm, which produces a number of 
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agricultural magazines. Additional contri- 
butions are being made by individuals in 
the company and other friends of the late 
Mr. Watt. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Maryland—New courses 
include Scholastic Journalism, Radio-Tele- 
vision News Writing, and Problems in 
Journalism. 

University of Miami—Three courses 
have been dropped from the curriculum: 
Advanced Press Photography, Advanced 
Fiction for Newspapers and Magazines, 
and Literary and Drama Reviewing. A 
new course in Photojournalism Projects is 
being taught by Wilson Hicks. 


Montana State University—Instruction 
in television has begun and new radio 
courses have been incorporated in the re- 
vised radio-television sequence. Students 
interested in radio-television may earn a 
B.A. either in journalism or in a program 
supervised by the School of Journalism 
and the College of Arts and Sciences. New 
television studios and enlarged radio stu- 
dios are scheduled to be ready for class 
room use before the start of winter term. 

A foreign language requirement of two 
years of study or a reading knowledge 
has been added to the requirements for a 
major in journalism. 

Two courses open to seniors and grad- 
uate students—Mass Media in Modern 
Society and International Communications 
—and two courses at the graduate level— 
Theories of Communications and Methods 
of Journalism Research—have been added 
to the curriculum. 


University of Nebraska—Senior agricul- 
tural and home economics journalism 
majors are serving internships with the 
College of Agriculture Department of Pub- 
lic Information as part of their course in 
Problems in Technical Journalism. 

These students will prepare farm and 
home news for release through both gen- 
eral and specialized media. The course is 
being taught by James Morrison, assistant 
professor, and R. J. Graham, University 
experiment station editor and lecturer in 
journalism. 

Pennsylvania State University—Two 
new courses have been added: Public In- 
formation Methods, a two-credit course 
designed for non-majors, and Magazine 
Editing and Production, three credits. 
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Rutgers—The State University—Several 
changes in the course offerings of the 
School of Journalism have been approved. 
A new course, Basic Journalistic Writing, 
will be required in the second semester of 
the sophomore year. Another new course, 
Specialized Media, will be offered as an 
elective open to juniors. 

The Law of the Press has been shifted 
from the junior year to the senior year 
and will be offered for two credits, an in- 
crease of one credit. Graphic Arts, for- 
merly required in the second semester of 
the sophomore year, will now be a second 
semester junior year requirement. 

A senior course titled Editorial Admini- 
stration has been merged with Newspaper 
Management. Another senior course called 
National Newspaper Advertising has been 
re-titled Advertising Media and Markets 
with a considerably broadened content. 
The names of the school’s two sequences 
—News-Editorial and Business-Advertising 
—have been changed to Editorial and Ad- 
vertising. 

University of Wisconsin—The Depart- 
ment of Extension Journalism has recently 
developed three new correspondence study 
courses which have a current enrollment 
of 160 students in all parts of the world. 


Journalism 2a, Newswriting, is the equiv- 


alent of the basic course in residence. 
Journalism 17, Community Journalism, is 
a non-credit course in news gathering and 
writing. Journalism 451, Public Relations, 
is a non-credit course offered through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 

A three-meeting in-service training work- 
shop in Press and Public Relations for 
Wisconsin school administrators and teach- 
ers already has been held in 33 cities. 

University of Wyoming—A course in 
TV news will be offered second semester 
by the Department of Journalism. The 
course will feature the taking of docu- 
mentary type films and practice in describ- 
ing the films by tape recorder. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Arizona State College—Herbert Surrett 
of the Phoenix UP bureau has been named 
lecturer to teach advanced reporting. He 
becomes the eighth teacher on the staff 
of the new Department of Mass Commu- 
nications. 


Boston University—Roderick D. Right- 
mire, who received bachelor’s and master’s 
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degrees in communications at Boston, has 
been named instructor in radio in the 
School of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations. He is narrator of the series, “Liv- 
ing Democracy,” which won a Freedom 
Foundation award. 


University of Florida—Dr. Mae Burton, 
a 1956 Ph.D. from Florida, and a Ful- 
bright scholar in France during 1956-57, 
has joined the television faculty. She re- 
ceived B.A. and M.A, degrees from Texas 
Woman’s University. 


University of Idaho—Marlan D. Nelson, 
former editor of the Haskell (Okla.) 
News, has been appointed to teach com- 
munity journalism and advertising. He has 
degrees from Oklahoma State University 
and Stanford. 

University of Illinois—Owen Glissen- 
dorf, newly appointed assistant professor 
in Journalism and Communications and in 
Agriculture, will teach courses in agricul- 
tural journalism. He has served as publi- 
cations manager with the Supermarket In- 
stitute in Chicago. 


Theodore Kowalski will serve as instruc- 
tor in radio-television and as television 
producer with WILL-TV. Holder of a 
master’s degree from Syracuse University, 
he was recently discharged from the Army 
where he taught with the Signal Corps at 
Ft. Monmouth. 

Harold Baker, lecturer, will teach 
courses in newspaper law. A member of a 
Champaign law firm, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, from which he holds a 
law degree, and Columbia. 

Indiana University—Richard Yoakam 
has been named assistant professor of 
radio and television news and news direc- 
tor, WFIU. He was news director of 
KCRG and KCRG-TV, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and holds an M.A. from Iowa. 

Reuben Mehling, new assistant professor 
of journalism and director of the Bureau 
of Media Services, holds an M.A. from 
Iowa and a Ph.D. from Stanford. 

Iowa State College—William F. Kun- 
erth, who for the past two years has been 
general manager of the Students Publishing 
Company at Northwestern University, has 
been named instructor in technical jour- 
nalism. He holds the B.S. degree from the 
University of Wyoming (1950), and the 
M.S. degree from Northwestern (1952). 

Kunerth taught journalism at South 
Dakota State College for three years, then 
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returned to Northwestern to begin work 
leading to the Ph.D. in journalism. He 
has worked in the advertising and editor- 
ial departments of several South Dakota 
and Wyoming dailies and weeklies. 

University of lowa—Alan Marshall, 
former back-of-the-book editor of News- 
week, has been named to teach magazine 
journalism part-time. He has taught jour- 
nalism at Boston University and been as- 
sistant to the president of St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

“Marshall's story “Death and Transfigur- 
ation” was reprinted in Edward J. O’Bri- 
en’s Best Short Stories in 1934, O’Brien 
also included the story in his Fifty Best 
American Short Stories in 1939. 

John M. Harrison, former associate edi- 
tor of the Toledo Blade, has been ap- 
pointed publisher for Student Publications 
Inc. He succeeds Prof. Lester Benz, who 
resigned as publisher to become executive 
secretary of Quill and Scroll. 

Harrison received his B.A. in sociology 
at the University of Iowa in 1934. In 1951 
he was a Nieman fellow. Presently, he is a 
member of the Nieman selection commit- 
tee. From 1934 to 1947, he was associated 
with his father on the Oakland (Iowa) 
Acorn. 

Prof. Walter A. Steigleman, head of the 
editorial journalism sequence since 1950, 
has returned from an 18-month leave dur- 
ing which he edited the Chester (Penn.) 
Times. 

William E. Porter, associate professor 
of journalism, has returned to half-time 
teaching duties. He has been on a year’s 
leave to direct a study on communications 
and the education process for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

Kent State University—Edward L. 
Cliney Jr., a Kent graduate who received 
his master’s in journalism at Northwestern, 
has been named instructor. He has been a 
reporter-photographer for the Youngstown 
Vindicator and editor of sales publications 
for the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron. 
A former Army public information spe- 
cialist, he will be in charge of the business 
and industrial journalism sequence. 


Lincoln University—Associate Prof. Lee 
S. Cole is spending his sabbatical year 
writing a book on offset printing and visit- 
ing in England. Replacing him is Noel 
Avon Wilson, instructor, who served on 
the faculty last year during the absence of 
Armistead S. Pride, department head. 
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Dr. Pride went to Egypt last fall on a 
Fulbright grant to lecture at the University 
of Cairo. At the outbreak of hostilities 
between Egypt and Israel he was trans- 
ferred to Italy, where he was reassigned to 
the University of Rome. He has returned 
to his post. 


University of Maryland—Dr. Earl New- 
som, formerly on the journalism staff at 
Texas A. & M. College, has been appointed 
director of the editorial journalism se- 
quence and assistant professor. He com- 
pleted a doctor’s in education in June at 
Oklahoma State University. Dr. Newsom’s 
extensive newspaper experience includes a 
five-year period on the Daily Oklahoman. 

University of Miami—Wilson Hicks, 
lecturer in journalism, has taken over 
duties as supervisor of student publications. 
Hicks, former executive editor of Life, 
continues to teach two courses in photo- 
journalism and to direct the University 
Photo Center. 

George R. Southworth, lecturer in jour- 
nalism, is teaching Advanced Reporting 
again after covering foreign assignments 
for the Miami Herald and other Knight 
newspapers. Southworth is assistant city 
editor of the Herald. 

Hendrik J. Berns, until recently lec- 
turer in journalism, has returned to the 
Miami Herald from a tour of several 
months in Latin American countries. Berns 
held an Ogden Reid Fellowship. 


Michigan State University—John Ben- 
netts has been appointed visiting instructor 
in journalism. He is political correspond- 
ent for the Adelaide News, Canberra, 
Australia. 


George M. Heneghan has been ap- 
pointed an instructor and will teach courses 
in press photography. He has a master’s 
from Columbia, and was picture editor 
for AP in New York. 


George Hough III (B.A. Wisconsin, 
1943) has been named instructor in jour- 
nalism. He was formerly managing editor, 
Grant County Independent, Lancaster, 
Wisconsin. 

University of Michigan—Dr. Charles F. 
Cannell, in charge of journalisra research 
and director of field staff for the Survey 
Research Center, has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate professor of 
psychology in journalism. Dean C. Baker 
has been promoted from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor of journalism. 
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University of Minnesota—Prof. Mitchell 
V. Charnley will be on leave winter and 
spring quarters, having accepted a Ful- 
bright grant for research on mass commu- 
nications in Italy. 

James S. Barden has been appointed 
research fellow in the School of Journalism 
Research Division, succeeding Thomas H. 
Copeland Jr., who has joined the research 
staff of Erwin Wasey advertising agency 
in Los Angeles after passing preliminary 
examinations for the Ph.D. in journalism. 

University of Missouri—Miss Maude 
Freeland has returned as extension instruc- 
tor in journalism to revive an extension 
program for country correspondents of 
Missouri newspapers. In 1953, when the 
program was interrupted, 2,000 correspon- 
dents of 112 Missouri newspapers were 
enrolled in the study course, receiving in- 
struction through group meetings, individ- 
ual critiques, and the publication of a 
monthly magazine devoted to helping cor- 
respondents. 

Montana State University—Erling S. 
Jorgensen has been appointed associate 
professor of journalism and acting director 
of the Radio-Television Studios. He is a 
graduate of Iowa and earned an M.A. 
and Ph.D. at Wisconsin. He formerly 
taught at Nebraska and Michigan State. 

Richard A. Garver, who received a 
Ph.D. at Wisconsin in August, was ap- 
pointed assistant professor. He holds B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Indiana. 


University of Nebraska—An associate 
professor and three lecturers have joined 
the journalism faculty for the 1957-58 
school year. They are: 

Dr. Robert J. Cranford, formerly of 
Northwestern’s Medill School of Journal- 
ism, associate professor, who is teaching in 
the news-editorial sequence. 

Neale Copple, city editor of the Lincoln 
Journal and former Milwaukee Journal 
staffer, lecturer in the news-editorial se- 
quence. 

Bruce Nicoll, assistant director of public 
relations at the University of Nebraska, 
lecturer in agricultural journalism. 

R. J. Graham, experiment station editor 
at the University of Nebraska, lecturer in 
agricultural journalism. 

These staff gains were offset in part by 
the loss of Dr. L. John Martin and James 
E. Lawrence. Dr. Martin, an assistant pro- 
fessor since 1954, resigned to join the 
editorial staff of the Detroit Free Press. 
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Lawrence, editor of the Lincoln Star and 
a part-time member of the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty since 1918, died September 
16. He was 68. 

New York University—Dr. North Cal- 
lahan, syndicated New York columnist, 
has been named associate professor of 
journalism. A graduate of the University 
of Chattanooga who received a master’s 
from Columbia and his doctorate from 
NYU, he was formerly editor of Army 
Life. He will continue to write “So This 
Is New York.” 

Northwestern University—Two gradu- 
ates of the Medill School of Journalism, 
both named Campbell, returned this fall 
as members of the faculty. They are Ed- 
ward F. Campbell, assistant professor in 
the advertising-journalistic management 
sequence, and Roy G. Campbell, instructor 
in the news-editorial sequence. 

Ed Campbell received his M.S. from 
Medill in 1952 and joined the Sidney 
(Ohio) Daily News as an advertising sales- 
man. He became retail advertising man- 
ager in 1954, and advertising director in 
1955. He won the Editor & Publisher 
award for retail promotion in 1956. He 
is a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Since receiving his M.S. in 1951, Roy 
Campbell has been a reporter with the 
Lincola (Neb.) Star. He covered the state 
house and legislature in Lincoln, and re- 
ceived the Inland Daily Press first prize for 
covering the Nebraska reformatory riot in 
1955. 

Ohio State University—Laurence R. 
Connor, an alumnus, who is chief editorial 
writer, Columbus Evening Dispatch, taught 
the autumn quarter section in editorial 
writing. Frank J. Tate, another alumnus 
and formerly a fulltime member of the 
staff, taught the typography course and 
will handle the magazine production course 
in the winter and spring quarters. He is 
managing editor of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Monthly, alumni magazine. 

Roger Perry, also an alumnus, taught 
the newspaper management course in the 
fall. He was on the staff of the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism until 
he returned to Columbus to enter business. 


Charles M. Cummings, longtime man- 
aging editor, Ohio State Journal, in the 
winter and spring quarters will teach the 
reporting of public affairs course. 
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Ohio University—Jack Gilbert, news ed- 
itor for the Athens Daily Messenger, has 
been appointed part-time instructor. He re- 
ceived his B.S. in journalism from Ohio 
University in 1952. The Daily Messenger 
is the practice laboratory for reporting, 
editing and advertising students in the 
School of Journalism. Gilbert will super- 
vise students in editing practice. 

John Webb, managing editor of the 
Daily Messenger for 11 years and part- 
time instructor for the School of Journal- 
ism, resigned recently to enroll in the 
school for his master’s degree. He plans 
to enter the teaching profession. 


University of Oregon—George S. Turn- 
bull, emeritus professor and former dean 
of the School of Journalism, has returned 
to active service on a part-time basis for 
fall and winter terms. 

Since his retirement from the Oregon 
faculty in 1948, after 31 years of service, 
Professor Turnbull has been active in 
teaching and newspaper work. He has held 
visiting professorships at Nebraska, Stan- 
ford (on two occasions) and Florida and 
has been on the editorial staffs of the 
Portland Oregonian and the Albany (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 


Pennsylvania State University—Marvin 
R. Weisbord, free-lance writer and Navy 
veteran, is a newly appointed instructor 
in the Cchool of Journalism. Responsible 
for a photography course and two journal- 
ism labs, Weisbord is an Illinois graduate 
with an M.A. degree from Iowa. He did 
public information work for the Navy 
and has worked with a Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 

San Diego State College—Walter R. 
Harvey has been named to teach photo- 
journalism courses. 


San Jose State College—Charles E. Mar- 
shall has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of advertising beginning February 
1958. Until recently an assistant professor 
of retailing at New York University, he 
expects to have completed a Ph.D. in bus- 
iness education at NYU by that time. Pro- 
fessor Marshall received his B.A. at Idaho, 
where he also taught, and an M.S. in re- 
tailing at NYU. He has served as director 
of the retail copy workshop sponsored 
each summer at NYU by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, and has been 
advertising manager of a Spokane depart- 
ment store. 
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Gordon Greb, who has been a part-time 
member of the staff of the Department of 
Journalism and Advertising, now is a full 
time assistant professor. He is completing 
work toward the doctorate at Stanford. 


Syracuse University — Gene Gilmore, 
wire editor of the prize-winning Gazette 
and Daily, York, Pennsylvania, has been 
named instructor in the School of Journal- 
ism. He will teach reporting, newswriting 
and editing and will also be acting execu- 
tive secretary of the Empire State School 
Press Association. A 1942 honors gradu- 
ate in journalism at the University of 
Michigan, Gilmore has worked on the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald and edited 
weeklies in three Michigan communities. 

Prof. Laurence Siegfried, head of gra- 
phic arts, is offering a night class in intro- 
duction to the graphic arts for the first 
time at University College. Part-time lec- 
turers employed to teach other courses in 
this evening division include Robert K. 
Rott, technical editor with General Elec- 
tric, technical writing; Leigh Quackenbush, 
consultant of the University Research In- 
stitute, article writing; and Mrs. Jessica 
Wellner, free-lance writer, short story writ- 
ing. 
William Burch, assistant professor, has 
been named financial advisor of student 
publications. He replaces Dario Politella, 
a doctoral candidate, who has become as- 
sociate editor of Flying magazine. 


Texas Woman’s University—Robert V. 
McKnight, with the Kansas City Star since 
the beginning of the year, has joined the 
staff. He has handled teaching and public 
relations duties at Kansas State Teachers’ 
College and done advanced study at North- 
western. He fills in for Robert W. Cham- 
bers, who is on a year’s leave to do doc- 
toral work at the University of Texas. 


University of Utah—William Smart, 
chief of the editorial page of the Deseret 
News, Salt Lake City, taught editorial writ- 
ing in the fall. 


Washington and Lee University—Leon 
S. Dure Jr. of Keswick, Virginia, has been 
named visiting instructor in journalism, 
temporarily replacing Prof. O. W. Riegel, 
who is on leave of absence. Dure is a 
former White House correspondent, a for- 
mer managing editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and a former exec- 
utive editor of the Winston-Salem (N.C.) 
Journal-Sentinel. 
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Rod Gelatt has been appointed instruc- 
tor in journalism and communications. He 
will teach courses in radio and television, 
and will supervise all activities of the 
Communications Laboratory. Gelatt, a Phi 
Beta Kappa, is a 1950 graduate of the 
University of Iowa. He has been with 
KSTT, Davenport, as night news editor 
and with WHO and WHO-TV, Des 
Moines. 


University of Washington—Daniel S. 
Warner, associate professor in charge of 
the advertising division, is on leave to con- 
tinue graduate work at the University of 
Oregon. His place is being taken by Rob- 
ert Baker, Lee Jacobi and Fred Sprague, 
executives in Seattle advertising agencies. 


Three new assistant professors have been 
added to the permanent teaching staff of 
the School of Communications. They are 
William E. Ames, Ples Lee Irwin and 
Robert Shaw. 

Ames comes to Washington from Iowa 
State College, where he has been an assis- 
tant professor. He is completing his doc- 
torate at the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Ames will divide his time be- 
tween basic and graduate courses. 


Irwin was publisher of the Bothell Citi- 
zen, a suburban Seattle newspaper. An 
alumnus of Washington and former editor 
of the student Daily, he spent five years as 
a reporter on the Tacoma News Tribune. 
He received an M.A. in journalism in 1951 
from Minnesota, where he was an assistant 
professor during 1955-56. Irwin has been 
publishing the Citizen since 1951 and has 
won three state prizes with it. 

Shaw will divide his time between the 
Washington Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation and teaching. He succeeds Clarence 
LaFromboise, secretary of the WNPA, as 
a half-time teacher, while LaFromboise 
gives full time to the state press associa- 
tion. Shaw holds a B.A. in journalism from 
Minnesota and has edited weeklies in Min- 
nesota, Oregon and Washington. 


University of Wisconsin—Wayne A. 
Danielson, a June Ph.D. in mass commun- 
ication research at Stanford, has joined 
the faculty as assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. He will teach news editing, lead 
a seminar in communication research and 
carry out research projects. 

John F. Newman, news director and 
sportscaster at WIBA, Madison, has been 
named assistant director of the university 
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news service and lecturer in journalism. 
He received bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the school and was formerly 
with WKBZ, Muskegon. He will teach 
radio and TV courses. 


University of Wyoming—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism has added as part-time 
instructor Alice Stevens, veteran writer of 
the Laramie Boomerang, founded in 1881 
by Bill Nye, the famous humorist. 


NOTES 


Arizona State College—Eighty students 
are majoring in either journalism or radio- 
television in the new Department of Mass 
Communications, headed by Marvin Alis- 
ky. In addition the department cooperates 
in administering an advertising major. 

University of Bridgeport—The Institute 
of Public Relations of the university, in 
cooperation with the American Public Re- 
lations Association, conducted a course in 
corporate public relations in the fall se- 
mester. Prominent members of the associa- 
tion were guest lecturers in weekly sessions. 


University of Houston—Edwin H. Fer- 
guson Jr., photojournalism instructor, has 
arranged internships on a dozen Houston 
business and house publications for ad- 
vanced news photography students. The 
students are rotated so that they get a 
week of experience on each publication. 
He conducted a similar program on daily 
and weekly newspapers last spring. 


University of Illinois—Assistant Prof. 
Richard L. Hildwein has been named 
chairman of the educational and technical 
committee of Region 5, National Press 
Photographers Association. Region 5 in- 
cludes Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Min- 
nesota. 

Indiana University—S. G. (Chris) Sav- 
age, assistant professor of journalism, has 
been granted a leave to continue his stu- 
dies in steamboat history on the Ohio 
River. 

Kansas State College—Architects have 
been named to draw plans for the $375,000 
addition to Kedzie Hall, the journalism 
building. The new wing, three stories high, 
will be 60 by 120 feet. The entire base- 
ment of new wing and also of the old 
will be used by the Kansas State College 
Press. Money for the wing was appropri- 
ated by the 1957 legislature. 
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Lowell Brandner, agricultural editor, 
was named winner of the agricultural com- 
munications award of the national plant 
food institute, American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors, He is on 
leave this year for doctoral work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Memphis State University—Six top- 
ranking public relations directors conduct- 
ed panel discussions October 11 in the first 
public relations seminar co-sponsored by 
the Department of Journalism and the 
mid-south chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of America. Dr. Herbert Lee Wil- 
liams, department chairman, welcomed the 
group; Willard Hawkins, chapter president, 
was moderator. 

University of Miami—The Department 
of Journalism, along with journalism 
schools at the University of Florida and 
Florida State University, cooperated with 
the Florida Daily Newspaper Association 
in an employment survey of graduates in 
1950 and 1953. 

Sixteen seniors served internships fall 
semester. Co-operating organizations were 
the Miami Herald, Miami Beach Sun, Hol- 
lywood-Sun-Tattler, Coral Gables Times, 
Miami television stations WTVJ and 
WCKT, and several public relations offices. 

Dr. Norman R. Buchan, professor of 
journalism, is back from a tour of duty 
at Charleston in the Sixth Naval District 
legal office. Dr. Buchan holds the rank of 
commander in the USNR and is a mem- 
ber of the bar in Indiana. 


Michigan State University—-The College 
of Communication Arts has received a 
grant of $1,000 by Chet Huntley, director 
of news for NBC television. It will be 
used to purchase significant books for de- 
serving students. 


University of Michigan—A newsman 
from Egypt and a Mexican newspaper 
woman are the new 1957-59 members of 
the foreign press fellowship program. Louis 
Greiss, of Cairo, is a former editor of 
various publications in Egypt and most 
recently has been assistant to the director 
of the Division of Extension at the Amer- 
ican University at Cairo. Miss Emma San- 
chez, of Mexico City, has been a reporter 
for two newspapers and for Reuters news 
agency and a secretary to the chief of di- 
vision, Pan-American Union. 


University of Missouri—The university 
has accepted an annual grant from the 
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Missouri Press Association to establish a 
Distinguished Professorship in Journalism. 
The grant is to be used to augment the 
salary of Dean Earl F. English. Effective 
July 1, 1957, his title was changed to 
Dean of the Faculty of the School of 
Journalism and Missouri Press Association 
Distinguished Professor of Journalism. 

Fourteen executives of the D’Arcy ad- 
vertising agency in St. Louis conducted a 
weekly series of lectures before the Ad- 
vertising Principles and Practice class dur- 
ing fall semester. Robert C. Hillman, an 
account executive for the agency, coordi- 
nated the series. 


Northwestern University—Prof. Albert 
A. Sutton, chairman of the graphic arts 
department of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, presented the judges’ report at the 
first annual Newspaper ROP Color Awards 
competition in September. The contest was 
held in conjunction with the Annual News- 
papers ROP Color Conference, sponsored 
by the American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives, the Advertising Agency 
Production Men’s Club of Chicago and the 
Art Directors’ Club of Chicago. A collec- 
tion of the color advertisements from 
which winners were chosen was presented 
to the school for library use. 

Seventeen journalists from six foreign 
countries studied American journalistic 
techniques and culture at Medill this fall. 
They represented Ceylon, Finland, Iran, 
Korea, Tunisia and Uruguay. 

Ohio University—This year’s internship 
class in journalism was the largest since 
the program was organized in 1952 by 
Prof. L. J. Hortin, director. Twelve news- 
papers and one public relations firm were 
in the program. Students work 10 or more 
weeks in the summer for a salary, and 
then prepare case studies in a three-hour 
fall course. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—The univers- 
ity has been elected to membership in the 
Advertising Research Foundation of New 
York City. 


University of Oklahoma—Dr. C. Joe 
Holland, associate professor of journalism, 
has returned after a year as visiting associ- 
ate professor at Michigan State University. 


Pennsylvania State University—Intensive 
instruction in newspaper techniques was 
provided 51 high school students from 33 
Pennsylvania communities who attended 
the School of Journalism’s first High 
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School Journalism Institute from June 23 
to 29. John D. Vairo, instructor in journal- 
ism, headed the program and is planning 
for a 1958 institute. 

San Diego State College—The journal- 
ism department is now housed in a wing 
of the $2,000,000 Humanities-Social Sci- 
ences building. Facilities include a city 
room, photo laboratory, news writing and 
editing labs and offices for the faculty and 
student publications. 


South Dakota State College—The Print- 
ing and Journalism Department has pur- 
chased a Robertson Comet 24-inch model 
KE camera to be used in offset platemak- 
ing. The new equipment will make it pos- 
sible to expand offset press instruction by 
permitting local production of offset plates 
for the 22 by 29 inch offset press. 

The department has produced a 20-page 
style book for South Dakota newspapers. 
Copies have been distributed to 150 news- 
papers in the state by the South Dakota 
Press Association, and the new style has 
been adopted by all campus publications. 
“Modified up” style of capitalization is 
recommended in the book. J. K. Hvisten- 
dahl, assistant professor of journalism, 
acted as editor. 


Stanford University — Ralph Norman 
Haber, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, a 1957 
Stanford Ph.D. in social psychology, has 
joined the staff of the Stanford Institute 
for Communication Research to study the 
communication of scientific ideas. This is 

art of a project under the direction of 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm. Haber’s appoint- 
ment brings to four the number of young 
Ph.D.’s working in the Institute this year. 
Others are J. Stacy Adams (psychology, 
North Carolina), Richard F. Carter (mass 
communications, Wisconsin), and Norman 
McKown (sociology, Stanford). 


Syracuse University—Dean Wesley C. 
Clark has returned from leave during the 
spring semester. Dr. George Bird has been 
granted a leave for the fall semester to 
work on a book in the field of mass com- 
munications. 

Howard Palmer, associate professor and 
executive secretary of the New York Press 
Association, has been named secretary also 
of the New York State Dailies’ Advertising 
Managers’ Bureau. 

Fred A. Demarest, instructor, and 
Charles H. Coman, a 1943 graduate who 
is managing editor of the Lake Shore 
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News, Wolcott, New York, were co-pub- 
lishers of the State Fair News at the end 
of the summer. Students got practical ex- 
perience as this newspaper was edited in 
an exhibit of the university at the New 
York State Fair, Syracuse. 


Tulane University—Before the paint was 
dry, the Department of Journalism moved 
into new quarters at the beginning of the 
fall semester. The new location is on the 
third floor of Gibson Hall, historic stone 
building occupied by the College of Arts 
and Sciences and several administrative 
offices. The journalism workshop is im- 
mediately over the office of the president 
of the university. The hall has been air- 
conditioned and completely refurbished 
as part of a four-million-dollar renovating 
and building program that affects virtually 
all of the uptown campus. 


State College of Washington—During 
the summer additional floor space totalling 
1,152 square feet was added to the Jour- 
nalism Department’s physical layout. In 
that area, a type lab was installed, and 
space was set aside for offices of two stu- 
dent magazines. Also, existing storage 
space was converted for a new office for 
the journalism faculty, and a photo dark- 
room was installed. In the type lab, two 
platen presses were added. One is an 8x12 
job and the other a 10x15 unit. 


University of Washington—Stanton H. 
Patty, Seattle Times reporter, completed 
all his requirements in August, and was 
the first to receive the Master of Arts de- 
gree in journalism under the graduate pro- 
gram established by the School of Com- 
munications a little more than a year ago. 

Prof. Milo Ryan, who has been on 
leave of absence with the Educational 
Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has returned to his regular du- 
ties at the school. 


West Virginia University—A recent sur- 
vey of School of Journalism alumni re- 
vealed that, of some 500 graduates since 
1920, three-fifths are now employed in 
newspaper editorial or advertising posi- 
tions. Approximately 100 are serving vari- 
ous communications media in the state. 
Eight work for the Charleston Daily Mail, 
seven for the Charleston Gazette, four for 
the State Industrial and Publicity Commis- 
sion and one or more for 64 other state 
media. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, was invited to attend an interna- 
tional seminar on journalism education, 
October 15 to November 15, sponsored 
by Unesco and the University of Stras- 
bourg, France. The seminar and round- 
table were attended by 25 journalism edu- 
cators from 15 countries. 

David A. Haberman, acting director of 
the Journalism Department at Creighton 
University, reported on an evaluation of 
chapter publications of the American 
Academy of General Practice, at a Sep- 
tember editors’ meeting in the Kansas City 
headquarters of the medical organization. 

James W. Arnold of Creighton has pub- 
lished three recent articles on American 
Catholicism in Ave Maria magazine. 

Movie rights have been purchased to 
The Hanging Tree, latest novel by Doro- 
thy M. Johnson, assistant professor of 
journalism at Montana State University. 
The book is in a second printing. 

Prof Daniel S. Warner, University of 
Washington reported on salary scales in 
advertising in the September and October 
issues of Western Advertising. The findings 
are based on reports from 162 agencies, 
176 advertisers, 137 broadcasting stations 
and 128 daily newspapers in the west. 

Prof. Louise B. Moore, University of 
Oklahoma, has been named state publicity 
chairman for the 1958 Heart Fund cam- 
paign planned in co-operation with the 
American Heart Association. 

Prof. Robert V. Peterson, University of 
Oklahoma, and his family have purchased 
the Durant Daily Democrat, the Durant 
Weekly News and KSEO in Durant, Okla- 
homa. Professor Peterson, who has an in- 
terest in several Oklahoma newspapers, 
will continue to teach in the university. 

Jacob Scher, professor at Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journalism, 
is permanent moderator on a new public 
affairs panel show, “Frankly Speaking,” 
heard Saturday evenings on Chicago’s 
WBBM. 

Jack Z. Sissors, assistant professor at 
Medill, received his Ph.D. in education at 
Northwestern in August. 

Prof Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Industrial Journalism as 
an Educational Force” at the November 
meeting of the Canadian Industrial Edi- 
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tors’ Association at Toronto. He also has 
completed an article of several thousand 
words on “Magazine” for the Britannica 
Junior. 

Robert Lindsay, instructor in journalism 
at University of Minnesota, is conducting 
a weekly news and public affairs program, 
“TV Journal,” for the new Twin Cities 
educational TV station, KTCA-TV. 

William L. Rivers, assistant professor of 
journalism at University of Miami, was 
one of 12 journalists and political scien- 
tists granted $1,000 fellowships for a nine- 
week summer seminar on “World Affairs 
Programs in Radio-TV,” sponsored at the 
University of Denver by the Ford Foun- 
dation. Rivers published two articles on 
European unity in the Nation in January 
and May. 

Prof. Fred L. Kildow, University of 
Minnesota, was in charge of the conven- 
tions of the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation in Chicago during August and 
of the Associated Collegiate Press in New 
York during November. 


Prof. Kenneth N. Stewart, University of 
Michigan, and Robert B. Hudson, program 
co-ordinator for the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, spent a 
week in July at Ardsley-on-Hudson, New 
York, as resident consultants with the In- 
stitute for Mass Media Fellows of the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

H. V. Alward Jr., coordinator of jour- 
nalism at Washington State College, will 
work the coming year on the student re- 
cruitment committee of the Allied Dailies 
of Washington organization. 

Charles O. Cole, instructor at Washing- 
ton State, has been elected chairman of 
the Better Newspaper Clinic, a cooperative 
organization among the Washington News- 
paper Publishers Association, the Journal- 
ism Department and other communica- 
tions specialists on the Washington State 
faculty. The clinic’s purpose is improve- 
ment of weekly newspapers in Washington. 

John D. Vairo, instructor at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, addressed the Na- 
tional Home Builders Corporation in Chi- 
cago during October on problems of good 
public relations in the community. 

Prof. Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania 
State, has been appointed a member of 
the School and College Cooperation Com- 
mittee of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 
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New! 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


This thoroughgoing textbook is 
written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism. Based 
on findings from surveys of 100 jour- 
nalism schools and departments and 
an equal number of editors, the pro- 
cedures of correct writing found in 
this book correspond to the rules 
practiced daily by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 
Unique in its usefulness, GRAMMAR 
FOR JOURNALISTS is a guide not 
only to the mechanics of expression, 
but to developing mastery of sentence 


Marked by an unusual flexibil- 
ity, this book is adaptable to class 
and laboratory work in a variety of 
courses within the journalism pro- 
gram. Numerous examples come di- 
rectly from newspapers, magazines, 
radio and TV broadcasts. The book 
also contains many self-testing exer- 
cises and reviews. 

. a book our craft has sought 
and needed for years. . . . Profession- 
als and students alike will find it 
invaluable in answering their ques- 
tions.”—Editor and Publisher 


structure and effectiveness. 


397 pp. $4.50 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of hundreds of published articles shows how to 
build a satisfying career in non-fiction writing. He gives professional advice 
on how to do research, select a suitable story form, develop a good style, 
and market the finished material. “Should be read by every journalism student 
Or newspaper man who toys with the idea of writing for magazines.”—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. “Highly recommended for writers in any field.”—Robert 
L. Duffus, N. Y. Times. 223 pp. $3.50 


THE RESEARCH REPORT 
ELLEN JOHNSON, Purdue University 


A simplified procedure for introducing the inexperienced student to the 
essentials of written research. The book is designed to train the novice in the 
fundamentals of investigation, compilation, quotation, and documentation, the 
objective being to bring him to the point where he writes the kind of paper 
that will teach him to write still others. “. . . an excellent book on the research 
report, certainly one of the most complete references that I have ever ex- 
amined.” —Margaret D. Blickle, The Ohio State University. 141 pp. $2 








Senin RONALD PRESS COMPANY «¢ [5 E. 26th St., New York 10 — 





Directory for 1958 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Minnesota; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Norval 
Neil Luxon, North Carolina, and president of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 

Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, Warren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, 
David M. White, Boston (terms expire 1958); Bruce Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, Theodore Peterson, filinois, Robert L. Jones, Minne- 
sota (terms expire 1960); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 

COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958); Donald E. Brown, 
Illinois, Harry Heath (chairman), lowa State (terms expire 1959); Baskett Mosse, 
Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960). 

American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 

PRESIDENT, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia, Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma. (All terms began August 28, 1957.) 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Michigan State, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Texas Woman’s, 
Tulane, Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma State, and South Dakota. 

American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; VICE-PRESIDENT, Bruce Underwood, Houston; 
DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. Institutions Repre- 
sented: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, 
Creighton, Denver, Drake, Duquesne, George Washington, Houston, Lincoln, Long 
Island, Loyola of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, Omaha, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Southern 
Illinois, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, Kent, Louisiana Polytechnic, Mississippi 
(State College for Women), Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma State, Ryer- 
son Institute of Technology (Toronto), San Jose, South Dakota, Southwest Texas, Texas 
A. & M., Texas Technological, Utah State Agricultural, Washington. 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (term ex- 
pires 1959); Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Kenneth E. Olson, North- 
western, AASDJ (terms expire 1958); Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, 
Washington, AEJ (terms expire 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lindsay 
(president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice-president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck 
(vice-president), IDPA; David Botter, MPA; John P. Harris, ANPA; Robert K. Rich- 
ards, NARTB; Carl Rountree, NEA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas (term expires 1959); Leslie 
G. Moeller, lowa (term expires 1960); Quintus Wilson, Utah (term expires 1960); 
Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (term expires 1960); Earl English, Missouri (term expires 
1958); Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS— 
Frank R. Ahlgren, Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (term expires 1958); Robert T. Mason, 
Station WMRN, Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News, and Ed M. 
Anderson, Transylvania (N. C.) Times, Brevard (terms expire 1959); Wade H. Nichols, 
Redbook Magazine, New York. (All terms expire May 31.) 
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Exploring Journalism, 
3rd Edition 
by ROLAND E, WOLSELEY, Syracuse 


University, and LAURENCE R. CAMP- 
BELL; Florida State University 





Writing and Selling Feature 
Articles, 3rd Edition 


by HELEN M,. PATTERSON, University 
of Wisconsin 





Design and Makeup of the 
Newspaper 


by ALBERT A. SUTTON, Northwestern 
University 





am. 


3 TEXTS FROM PRENTICE-HALL ... 


HERE IS AN INTEGRATED STUDY OF THE 
historical background,  phildésophical 
viewpoint, social \résponsibilities, voca- 
tional. requirements, and. specialized 
techniques of modern communication 
media. Interpreting Journalism in its 
broadest sense the authors examine the 
whole field of mass communication plus 
such related fields as advertising, cir- 
culation, management, promotion, pub- 
lic relations printing. 
672 pages 

Published 1957 


5 1/2" x 8 1/2" 
Text price $6.75 


HELEN PATTERSON'S FAMOUS HOW-10-DO- 
it book on article writing as a business 
is now in its third edition.. The text 
has been entirely reworked to include 
the latest developments in the field of 
creative writing. Part I, on free-lance 
writing, teaches the student to- see 
ideas, gather material, interview for 
facts, slant and write articles,’ and sell 
them. Part II enables the student to 
develop a practical and professional 
point of view for writing either as a 
regular contributor) or as a magazine 
staff writer. 
527 pages 
Published 1956 


5 5/8" x 8 3/8" 
Text price $5.95 


STARTING WITH A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
printing, type, and printing machinery, 
the text gives the student authoritative, 
basic information to help him under- 
stand better the various printing proc- 
esses and problems involved. Contents 
include: A Brief History of Printing; 
Elements of Hand Composition; Prin- 
ciples of Design and Layout; Copy- 
Fitting and Estimating; Proof-Read- 
ing; Type-Casting, Machines; Print- 
ing Plates; Printing. Presses; Head- 
lines; Front. Page’ Makeup; Inside 
Page Makeup; The Editorial Page; 
Other Special Pages. 
483 pages 

Published 1948 


6" x 9" itlus. 
Text .price $6.00 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 














Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, Third Edition 


by CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL. 


This is the third edition of a text that has been acclaimed 
by teachers, students and practicing reporters since its 
original publication in 1932. It now includes a chapter on 
the development of interpretative reporting plus pertinent 
discussions by professional journalists. More emphasis is 
given to news judgment and writing and there is an up- 
to-date sampling of newspaper stories. 


1957 592 pages $5.75 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, Fourth Edition 


--by GEORGE C. BASTIAN, LELAND D. CASE and 
FLOYD K. BASKETTE. 


This is a comprehensive introduction to newspaper copy- 
reading, headline writing, illustration, make-up and gen- 
eral newspaper methods. The practical approach to 
editing is reinforced by detailing, with abundant examples, 
the methods. used by working newsmen. This edition in- 
cludes a discussion of the ethical res; »nsibilities of the 
press in a democracy. 


1956 373 pages $5.25 


INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 


by F, FRASER BOND. 


For the first course in journalism, this book surveys the 
whole field of American journalism in relation to all the 
present-day media of communication—the radio, the daily 
and weekly press, pamphlets, magazines and books, and 
the visual media: motion. pictures and television. Recent 
technological developments are discussed and the text is 
supported by outstanding illustrations. 


1954 358 pages $4.95 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





